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Pick Your job in 
this Big-Pay field ~ 


Tags 


Electrical Expert 


LECTRIFICATION is sweeping the country. In homes, 
factories, shops, farms, railroads, everywhere. It is fast 
becoming the one great source of power. Ten years from now 
practically everything now driven by steam, horse or water 
power will be controlled by electricity. 

This means that the greatest opportunity of your life is staring 
you square in the face. Men are needed, badly needed, right 
now, more will be needed almost immediately to boss the big Elec- 
trical jobs that are projected. The men w ho boss these jobs are 

} going to draw real pay— ‘big pay.”’ But they will be trained men 
— “Electrical Experts” who know electricity from the ground up. 

You can qualify for one of these jobs, you can seize this golden 

¥ Opportunity. You too, can become an Electrical Expert able to 


Earn $3,500 to $10,000 a Year 


That’s the kind of money you want and can earn, A few short 
months of training under me, through my easily learned, spare- 
time, home-study course in practical electricity, and you will be 
ready for one of these big jobs. 

As Chief Engineer of the Chicago Engineering Works, I know 
exactly the kind of training you need to succeed. My course is 
simple, thorough and complete—no big words, no useless theory, 
just compact common sense. 


° 5 

Free Electrical Save $45.50 by Enrolling Now 

-4 By enrolling now you can 

Outfit save $45.50 on the already low 

To make your success still price of my course,—but you 

more certain I give you free a yf: eoap hc i Rs rite today 

. * > ate. or my big ree book, ow 

splendid outat ns ets —~ To Become An Electrical Ex- 

rials and supplies—you do pe rt’’—it’s the first step toe 

practical work right from the wards bigger pay. Use the 
start. coupon NOW, 

Yours for success, 


L.L. Cooke. CHieF ENGINEER 
Cricaco Encincerins Works 
L. L. COOKE, 


Chief Engineer, Dept. 43Y 1916 Sunnyside Ave., Chienge 


Chicago Engineering Works, 
Dept, 43Y, 1918 Sunnyside Ave., 
CHICAGO 

Dear Sir: Send at once your 
Big Free Book, How to Become an 

Electrical Expert,” and full particu- 
lars of your Free Outfit and Home 
Study Course—all fully prepaid, without 
obligation on my part. 
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100 Model 
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If You Buy Direct 
From the Factory 


Or—Would You 
Prefer to Pay $100? 


Latest Model 
Oliver 9 


evr" we ew 
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EE TRIAL—Send No Money 


/e want you to be your own salesman 
save the $50.50 that it would cost us 
bell you an Oliver. 

fell just ship the Oliver from the 
tory direct to your office or home. 
p it for five days. Use it as if it were 
rown. See if you agree that it is the 
st typewriter obtainable, regardless 


Easy Terms 


hen if you want to buy it, send us 
90 cash, or if you wish to pay in in- 


you decide against it, ship it back at 

expense. We even refund the out- 

g transportation charges. You do not 

a penny during the trial. 

you decide against it, then you'll 
to pay $50.50 extra for having a 

man come and coax you. 


Save Half! 


e’d be compelled to price the Oliver 

100, as we did for over 20 years, if we 
maintained an army of traveling 

smen and agents. And if we operated 

ly branches in over 50 cities. 

ut now we sell the identical $100 Oli- 

for half, solely because we deal direct 


Please mention this magazine 


with the buyer and there are no middle- 
men. 

You get for $49.50 what you'd other- 
wise pay $100 for. Remember, we offer 
a brand new machine, fresh from the fac- 
tory, our latest and finest model, the fa- 
mous No. 9. Over 900,000 Olivers have 


been sold. 
Ask Yourself 


“Which for me? $100 or $49.50? Dol 
care to pay double? Wouldn’t I rather be 
my own salesman and save the $50.50? 
Then [’ll mail the coupon now.” It brings 
EITHER a Free Trial Oliver or Further 
Information. Check which. 


The OLI VER Typewriter Gmpany 


739 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Sassen ee 


g THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, a 
. 739 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Il. § 
| Ship me a new Oliver No. 9 Typewriter for five § 
days’ free inspection. If I keep it I will pay § 
at the end of trial period and g 
then at the rate of $4 per month. The title to re- g 
main in you until fully paid for. If I make cash 
settlement at end of trial period I am to deduct ' 
ten per cent and remit to you $49.50 ’ 
If I decide not to keep it, I will ship it back at ' 
your expense at the end of five days. 
My shipping point is : _ chisanics a 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Maii 9 
> your book—“‘The High Cost of Typewriters § 
Reason and the Remedy,”’ your de luxe cata- 
log and further information 
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ONE COMPLETE NOVEL 
The Picaroon and the Steel Link - Herman Landon 
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= Big Opportunities in 
Auto Game 


ight now men like you are want- 
d for big pay jobs in the Automo- 
le Engineering field. Over 8 mil- 
pn cars are in operation and there 
more jobs open than there are 
pod men to fill them. Thousands 
men are needed to keep these 8 
illion cars in going condition. 

e percentage of new cars this 
ar is sinaller than for several 
ars past. This means more work 

the old cars—rebuilding and re- 
lacing parts. 


Learn at Home— 

Easy, Inexpensive 
fou don't have to serve an apprens 
eship. You don’t have to go to 
ool and spend hundreds of dollars 
br tuition and board. The new Li- 
ry of Automobile Engineering 
ill tell you everything you need to 
ow. It explains everything about 
ery standard make of car. Allthe 
ind new models are included as well as 
cars made for several years back, 
housands of pictures show you how 





15 Auto Experts Will Help You 


New 
AUTO BOOKS 
Shipped FRE 

Mail 


\ ee Coupon 


This library is the work of 15 leading automotive 


experts who each put a lifetime of experience 
into it. They know exactly what you need 
and give it.to you in plain everyday Eng- 
lish, It cost over $50,000 to produce these 
books yet they are sent to you without a 
deposit of any kind for 7 days’ free ex- 
amination. 


Membership FREE 


With each set of Automobile Engineering 
Books we give a one-year membership in 
this Society worth $12.00. This member- 

ship entitles you to the following benefits: 
Consulting Privileges: The Society maintains a 
Staff of Exgineers and Experts to work out problems 

and answer questions by mail for its members, 

Standard Tests: The means by which you are able to 
determine your exact fitness for the work you are doing 
or would like to do. This means finding out how much you 


real'y know about your job. 
Free Employment Service: 
cie 
includes listing in the bulletin called 


All members can use the So- 

tv's free employment service to get a better job. This 
“Men.” 

¥ A Ae ee me Or Su 

American Technical Society, 

Dept. A-599, Chicago 


Send me the 6 volume set of Automobile Engineering books for a week's free 
I will either return the books in one week at your 
nd you $2.80 as first payment and $3.00 every month until a total 
of $24.80 is paid. With these books I P n 
vour Society, including Consulting Privileges, Stancard Tests and FREE 


a4 
’ 4 | trial by express collect 


expense or se! 


Employment Service. 


for the Man 
What to Do!! 


Everything About 
Every Auto 


The 6 big volumes flexibly and dur* 
ably bound contain 2700 pages and 
more thon 2400 pictures, blueprints 
and wiring diagrams showing the 
inner workings of every car. Acom- 
plete index enables you to find the 
very thing you want in a second or 
two. No need to go through the 
whole set or even a whole Look to 
find it. In this way you can devote 
more time to the most important 
things but you are saved needless 
study on the things you won't have 
much use for. The inform nis 
right on the job though, to help you 
whenever you need help. 


A Few of the 


Subjects Covered 


Gasoline Motors (Construction and Repair) 
—Automobiles (General description of all 
makes)—Engines—Pistons—Accessories— 
Crankshafts - Crank Cases—Carburetors— 
Manifolds—Fuel Supply-Valves— Exhaust 
Systems — Lubrication — Bearings — Fly- 
wheels—Clutches-— Transmissions— Cears 
—Steering Mechanisms—Axles—Chassis— 
Springs—Final Drive—Brakes—W/.¢ 
Tires—Radiators and Cooling Syste:r 
Rims—Electrical Equipment—Generatore 
— Motors— Ignition — Starters — Lis! 
Systems—Storage Batteries—Ma 
Welding — Bench Work — Machines— 
Garage Equipment — Trouble Shocting— 
Motorcycles—Steam Automobiles—Gaso- 
line Tractors — Trucks — Electric Autos 
mobiles— Fords, 


Don’t Send Money Now 


We will lend you the whole set of these 
great pay-raising books for a week to use 
as you please in your shop or home. Ex- 
amine them carefully and decide with the 
books before you if you want to take ad- 
vantage of this golden opportunity. Over 
75,000 sets have n sold on this no- 
monev-down plan— keep the books a week 
and send them back at our expense or pay 
$3.00 a month until the special price of 
. (Regular price is 

There are no strings to this offer 

t is open to every man over 21 years in 
the United States and Canada. You sign 
nothing but this coupon. No agent willcall 
upon you. Mail the coupon and get the 
books, then decide whether or not you 
want to keep them. Mail the coupon now. 


American Technical Society 
Dept. 4-599, CHICAGO 
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am to receive a free membersh 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


Short Stories and Photoplays 


Songs, Poems, etc, 





BUSINESS, fur- 
and women $30 to 
*“*Speciaity Candy 
free, Rags- 

J. 


YOU IN 

men 

our 
sooklet 
tL Ore ge 


WE START 
nishing everything; 
$100 weekly operating 
actories’’ anywhere. 
dale C¢ 5 98 F SSS 

BE DETECTILV Ek. Excellent oppor- 
tunity, good pay, travel. Write a 
Ludwig, 436 Westover Building, 
City, Mo. 

MEN—Age 17 to 55. 
sary. ‘Travel; make secret investigations, re- 
ports Salaries; expenses. American For- 
eign Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis 

RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTORS earn 
from $110 to $200 per month and expenses. 
Travel if desired. Unlimited advancement, 
No age limit. We train you. Positions fur- 
nished under guarantee Write for Booklet 
CM 28, Standard Business Training Insti- 

Sulfalo Y 


$10.00 WORTH of 
toilet waters, 
ageits on our 

Co., Dept. 427 


AGENTS, $60 to $200 
ples. Gold Sign Letters for Store and 
tice windows Any one can do it. 
mand. Liberal offer to general 
Metallic Letter Co.,, 431T N. Clark 
Chicago. 


SHIRT 
to sell work am 
wearer. Big values Exclusive 
Free samples. Madison Mills, 503 
way, New York. 


YOUR name on 35 linen cards and case 
20 cents. Agents outtit free. Big profits. 
John W. Burt. Coshocton, Ohio. 

DETECTIVES EARN BIG 
Travel. Excellent opportunity. 
unnecessary, Particulars free 
American Detective System, 1968 
way, N. ¥ 

AGENTS—36 to 


Kansas 


Exp rience unnec eS- 


tute, 

finest toilet soaps, per- 

spices, etc., absolutely 

refund plan Lacas- 
Louis, Mo, 


a Week, Free Sam- 


Street, 





wants agents 
direct to 
patterns, 
sroad- 


MANUFACTURER 
shi 


dress 


MONEY. 
Experience 
Write, 
Broad- 


$12 a day easy; 350 
lightweight, fast selling popular priced 
necessities; Food Flavors, Perfumes, Soaps, 
Toilet Preparations, ete Agent’s Outfit 
Free; write to-day, quick, now American 
Products Co., 5175 American Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


GENERAL 
Whirlwind seller. 


AGENTS Something New 
*“*Repeat’’ Washing Pow- 
der Washes Clothes without = rubbing. 
Women throw away washboards Big profits. 
Exclusive territory Write today free pack- 
age. Kittredge Co., 56 Putnam St., Tunk- 
hannock, Pa. 

WE WANT MEN AND WOMEN who are 
desirous of making $25.00 to $200.00 per 
week clear profit from the start in a perma- 
nent business of their own Mitchell's 
Magic Marvel Washing Compound washes 
clothes spotiessly clean in ten to fifteen 
minutes. hundred other uses in every 

else like it Nature’s 
Contains no lye, lime, 
lastest selling article 
agents. Free Samples 
Enormous repeat orders 
per cent profit Exclusive territory 
guarantee sale of every package No 
ital or experience required Baker, 
made $600 last month ean 
well. Send for Free and f 
L. Mitchell & Co., Desk 1308-1314 E 
6lst., Chicago, Ill. 


MEN WANTED to make Secret Investiga- 
tions and reports Experience unneces 
Write J. Ganor, Former Gov't Detective, 
St. Louis. 


HUNDREDS U. S. Government 
now open Men, women over 17 
$95-$190 month Short hours 
Common education sufficient List 
free Write immediately Franklin 
tute, Dept. Rochester, N. Y¥ 


through 
easy. 


You 


Sample 
333 


sary 
120, 


positions 
Steady. 
Vacation. 
positions 
Insti- 





Farm Lands 

ART FARMING yn hardwood 

lands in Mich., well located; 20, 40, 80 

» tracts $15 to $30 per acre Small pay- 

down, balance long time We help 

Send for Free booklet Swigart 

Co., X-1265 First Natl Bank Bldg., 
Chicago 





Shorthand 


SHORTHAND—Best 
learn in 5 hours: speed 
brochure 
Station F, 


system, 
_prac tice 


practical 

with easy 

free 
New 


lessons, 


Proof 
stitute, EB-26, 





ITEMS and Short 
Stories for pay in spare time, Copyright 
S$uok and plans free. Press Keportung Syu- 
dicate (406), St. Louis, Mo. 
WRITE PHOTOPLAY 
any one for suitable idea 
necessary ; ae as te outline 
League, 439 souis. 


FREE to writers—A 
of money-making hints, 
the A B C of successful 
Writing, Absolutely Free 
Authors’ Dept. 89, Auburn, N 


WRITERS! Stories, “Poet ms, 
are wanted for publication. 
reau, 1 Hannibal, ot es" 


AMBITIOUS WRITERS send today for 
Free y, America’s leading magazine for 
writers photoplays, Stories, Poems, 
Songs. Instructive, helpful Writer's 
Digest, 605 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati. 


$50—$100 Weekly writing photoplays. 
Free Book tells how. Prize offer College, 
Sux 278, XY 34, Chicago. 

PHOTOPLAYS WANTED for 
ETUCEES also stories. 
or, if a ginner, write 
and Details. Harvard 
Francisco. 

PHOTOPLAYS 
paid, Get free 
Rex Publishers, 


WRITE NEWS 


$300 paid 
experience uh- 
Free. Producers 
wonderful little 
suggestions, 
Sines | and 


book 


Plays, ete., 
Literary Bu- 


California 
Submit manuscripts, 
for Free Plot Chart 
Company, 560, San 


WANTED. Big 
particulars showing 
Box 175, P 29, Chicago. 


prices 
how. 





Patents and Lawyers 





INVENTORS 
should write for 


secure 


desiring to patents 

our guide-book ‘‘How To 
Get Your Patent.’’ Send sketch or de- 
scription for our opinion of its patentable 
nature Kandolph & Co., Dept. 412, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

PATENTS Write for 
ception Blank and free guide book. Send 
model sketch and description for free 
opinion its patentable nature Highest 

Prompt Attention. Reasonabie 
3 ans & Co., 767 Ninth, 





Evidence of Con- 





ATE Highest references. Rates 
reasonable Best results. Promptness as- 
sured. Booklet free. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, Washington, 
DD. & 





PATENTS, Trademark, 
most word free. Correspondence, solicitec 
pire ured, Charges reasonable Write 

Me , Ww ashington 


PATENTS SECURED 
Avoid dangerous delays Send for our 
“Record Invention’”’ form and Free Book 
telling to Obtain a_ Patent. Send 
sketch model for examination. Pre- 
liminary advice without charge. Highest 

Write Today » Jackson & 
y B Vv ashing ton, D.C 


Copyright, fore- 





Prompt Service 


TED. Cash or Roy- 
Fisher Mfa. Co., 22 


Ss 
alty for ideas. Adam 


St. Louis, Mo 


INVENTORS If you have an invention 
and peace Agee to spend unnecessary money 
in securir a patent, write to Inventors & 
Engineers “Cons multing Co., P. Box aah 
Washington, D 








Help Wanted—Female 


$6—$18 a dozen decorating 
home, experience unnecessary: 
for stamr Tapestry Paint Co., 
Grange, Ind 


~ WOMEN N WANTED 


pillow tops at 
particulars 
110 La- 





fecome Dress De- 
Learn while earning 

Franklin Institute, 
Mneheater, | a. 





Stammering— 
ST-STU-T- TERING And Sta 
Cured At Home Instructive boollet 
Walter McDonnell, 80 Potomac Ban 
ing, Washington » € 


mmering 
free 
Build- 





Salesmen Wanted 


LESMEN— Ambition and 
That’s what it takes to get the Big Jobs 
today. We train you and secure the posi- 
tion; write today American School of 
Salesmanship Floor, 20 E. Jackson 
St Chicago. 


training. 


thth 





YOU Write the Words for a & 
compose the music tree and publ 
Send Song-Poem to-day, B. Leno 
WwW. 1 New York. 

& A SONG POEM Love, 
Comic or any subject. 1 
and guarantee publication. 

-day. edward ‘Tre 525 8 


E YOU ~ SONG _ 
proposition. Ray 
Di kens Ave., Chicago 
SONGWRITERS! 
demand for songs suitable 
the opportunities greatly ch 
offer new writers, obtainat 
“Songwriters Manual & Gu 
Submit your ideas for son 
criticism and advice. We revise po 
music, secure copyright and { 
publication or outright sale 
Knickerbocker Studios, 3 
New York. 


SONG 


PO! MSs? 
Hib! r 


Leari 


WRITERS—send 
pamphlet ‘‘Song Writers 
Hanson, Room 610, 3810 Br 
SONG-WRITER’S BOOK! 
wonderful instructive booklet 
Writer's Guide,”’ sent abs 
mit your latest poems 
print, and secure copyright 
tan Studios, Room 210, 911 
Avenue, Chicago 
WRITE THE 
We write the 
professional copies 
to over 200 Oa cain 
submitted to 80 
Our Chief of 
Sallad Success 
copies of his s 
Studios, 1490 


ork, 


t writ 1 
The Met 
South M 


WORDS FOR A & 


Broadway, 
2 THE WORDS 
revise poems, compose music @ 
to secure publication on roya 
New York music publisher. @ 
Chief Composer and Lyric Ex st 
writer of national  reputé 
written many big song-hi 
copies songs have 
words for a song U 
Submit poems to us 
j Send = today. Do not 4 
Broadway Composing Studios 5M 
gerald Building, New York City 


DO YOU WANT YOUR SONG? 
accepted? Send them today for bet 
immediate publication and free exam 
Song writing booklet on reque 
& Composers Service Co Suite 
Sroadway, New York 


WANTED— Original Ideas for s¢ 
for our free booklet 
Write The Words For 
Friedman, ‘‘Composer 
People,”’ composer of 
Me Tonight In Dreamlar 
You Sweetheart,” “Drean 
our chief comp: 

have run into 
mit ideas song 
cism and advice, 

e music, secure copy 

‘ton Musie Compar 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 
WRITERS— Winner : 
Contest has guaranteed 
Nathan, Woods B 


FOR A Si 


f 


c., is 


his songs 


SONG 
$10,000.00 
tion. Casper 
Chicago. 





Wanted to Buy 
“MAIL US YOUR DiSCARDEI 
ELRY. Go ld Crowns a! z 
Diamonds 
q ! 


Ss 
Reliable) Dept. 





Automobiles 

AUTOMOBILE Own: Garagem® 
chanics, Repairmen, s¢ 

yur current issue t 

structive information 

tion troubles, wiring 

+p a ete Over 

end free copy 
Digest, 80 Zutler Bldg 


Continued on second page fo! 
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In every man’s life there is one Big Moment when he makes 
the decision that robs him of success—or leads on to fortune. 


our One Chance to Earn 
e Biggest Money of Your Life ! 











AVE you ‘r consi thy These men and hundreds more have found their Big Opportunity 
* rh — ide shi ‘d why OGF ric he st in the wonderful field of Salesmanship. They are all Master 
men come from our poore st boy s? Isn't it Salesmen now. "They are earning the biggest money of their lives 


9 stranve o , i —more than they ever thought possible—they are engaged in the 
a trange thing that itis almost invariably most fascinating work in the world—they are independent, come 
young te llow who starts life without a cent in and go as they please—they meet big men—every minute of the 
‘ a ~ wee 2 : ‘ day is filled with thrilling variety. 
e world, without education, without influential Your Big Opportunity may be here too, in the wonder field of 
iends—in short, without one single solitary ad- Salesmanship. Perhaps you say you have never even thought of 
ae . sees . becoming a Salesman. But before you decide one way or the 
antage—who accumulates millions of dollars? ‘ther, examine the facts for yourself. See what Salesmanship 
n’t it. a irac : inside fe . “ rely offers you—-why it is the best paid of all vocations why there is 
it it-a miracle that Jin ide of ay comparative ly no limit to what you may earn. Read the amazing proof that no 
W years a man can rise from abject poverty to matter what you are doing now, you can quickly become a Master 
abulous wealth ? a Salesman in your spare time at home—read how the National 
° ’ Salesmen’s Training Association in its nation-wide search for 
men to fill the great need of Salesmen, has devised a wonderful 
Th S t Th M k system that reveals to you every Secret of Selling without inter- 
e ecre at a es fering in the least with your present work See how this famous 
organization helps you to a good position in the line of Selling 


“me ° . > bes ‘ 
Millionaires you are best fitted for 
peteniching, rtainly—but more important, it is wonderfully in- Facts That Will Amaze 


means that ho man need be held down by circum- 


ice he knows the ‘‘millionaire’s secret’’, he can put it 
o operation regardless of all obstacles that seem to block his You—Sent FREE 
He suddenly finds that everything he touches turns to gold 

2 in uy nh him—fortune showers him with its favors 

















wants seems to come to him just as surely and Mail the coupon below. This will not cost you a penny—it 
ome after ble places you under no obligation It simply means that you will 
5 that can work such wonders? It is receive, entirely FREE, a wonderful, illustrated Book on Salesman- 
The thing behind er big achievement is Opportunity. ship and Proof that you can be a Master Salesman. Yon will 
man there comes one BIG Opportunity—the golden receive, also, the personal stories of men throughout the country 
And in the moment he decides for or against who today are enjoying magnificent suecess and earning five, ten 
1 whether he will seize it or let it pass—he de- and fifteen times as much money as ever before. 
pes the whole futur uurse of his life. Send NOW—this minute may be the turning point in your life. 


Address, National Salesmen’s Training Association, Dept. 4-W, 
Chicago, I 


hoose Between Low Pay 
d Magnificent Earnings National Salesmen’s Training Assoclation, 


Dept. 4-W, Chicago, Tl. 

a athens : a ann . simply want to see the facts Send me FREE your Book on 
a rand ome ic he re " the oe eetiten mete eis a Salesmanship and Proof that I can become a Master Salesman. 
ng, r ‘aco at 1 . he a a eared oe ga Also tell how you can help me to a position and send list of 
nd r t rota! earning eS a lines with openings for Salesmen 

er men rict ar red the very opportunity that has made 

fen rieh, that has brought them more money than they 
ane of ear MAM .cciccceses TTT er Cv tee eee ceeesee ee 





v minute you may be face to face with your BIG I 



















= opportunity that lifted Warren Hartle of 4425 N 
ten ¥ ag f a job in the railway mail service where 
n years he had never gotten beyond $1,600 a year, and landed RN og oe on cau cst ha oa tausdvacsanclinsiaeniesateas 
ra. tt $10 000 a y t It jumped Charles Berry of Winterest wee S695 ROE LS 
rom $60 a month as a farm-hand, to si. 000 a month. It 
to C. Ww. « of Greensburg, Pa., a clerk on thé ; 
* & position that paid him $1,562 in ality days. ee saunas gcobisaeees ce aacivnts SOO 6 en5dsdbodeesciens 
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CHAP EER I. 


THE PICAROON’S CALLING CARD. 


ITH a portly bearing and vigi- 

lant eye the Winthrop Am- 
bers’ efficient butler walked 
into the library. It was Am- 
bers’ habit to spend half an hour there 
each morning after breakfast, smoking 
a cigar and going through his personal 
mail before he proceeded to his office. 
Balmer always made sure that the room 
was properly aired and swept before 
his master arrived. 

On this particular morning there 
were several things that needed Bal- 
mer’s attention. One of the window 
shades was several inches lower than 
the other, there was dust on the sills 
and the bookcase, Ambers’ ash tray had 
not been emptied since the day before, 





and the morning newspapers were not 
in the right position. As he patiently 
and methodically adjusted these details, 
Balmer decided that he must speak 
sharply to the maids. 

He had almost finished when a 
square of white paper on the library 
table caught his eye. Sensing some- 
thing incongruous, Balmer picked it 
up. It was slightly larger than a visit- 
ing card, and there were several en- 
graved lines on it. At first puzzled, 
then startled, and finally terrified, 
Balmer read: . 


I trust you will pardon my little jest and 
excuse the liberties I have taken with your 
valuables. They will be returned to you 
promptly, as soon as you have donated ten 
per cent of their value to the Society for the 
Protection of Animals. 

THE BENEVOLENT PICAROON. 
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Balmer’s knees shook violently as he 
reached the signature. His smoothly 
rounded face was white and strained. 
Out of frightened eyes he gazed at the 
magnificently lacquered cabinet that 
disguised the safe. It was there the 
fainily jewels were kept, including the 
superb necklace Ambers had given his 
daughter on her last birthday, and 
many other valuable things. 

A groan escaped Balmer as he fin- 
gered the card. He had heard and read 
much of the famous calling card which 
The Benevolent Picaroon always left 
behind him on the scene of his exploits, 
but this was the first time he had seen 
and touched one. He ran his fingers 
over the margins with a sense of min- 
gled awe and incredulity. Many of the 
wealthiest homes in town had been vis- 
ited by The Picaroon in the past two 
years, but Balmer had never dreamed 
that such a thing could happen in the 
Ambers residence, where everything 
spoke of dignity, decorum, and order. 
It was almost sacrilegious, thought 
Balmer. 

Card in hand, he hurried to the 
breakfast room. Ambers sat alone at 
the table, for his wife and daughter 
usually slept late. He was a slight 
man, and he had an air of quiet energy 
and great mental force—the sort of 
man who accomplishes the maximum 
of work with the minimum of noise. 

Without a flicker in his face he 
looked at the card which Balmer placed 
beside his plate. With characteristic 
calm he read the inscription from be- 
ginning to end. Then he took another 
swallow of coffee, selected a fresh slice 
of toast, and returned the card to the 
butler. 

“Notify the police at once,” he di- 
rected, as he went on with his break- 
fast. 

Balmer stared at him for a moment. 
Though used to his master’s evenness 
of temper, he could not understand 
Ambers’ complacence in the present sit- 


uation. Miss Ambers’ necklace alone 
must be worth at least one hundred 
thousand dollars, not to mention the 
other things. His employer wasn't 
really human, Balmer decided, as he 
went to the telephone. Doubtless Am- 
bers was banking on the fact that The- 
Picaroon would return the plunder as 
soon as the required donation had been 
made to the S. P. A., but Balmer would 
not be so sure on that point. Jewels 
like the Ambers’ must be a great temp- 
tation, even for such a happy-go-lucky 
rogue as The Benevolent Picaroon. 
Or, even if he was disposed to return 
them, something might happen to them 
in transit. Balmer was full of dark 
forebodings as he called Spring 3100 
and informed police headquarters that 
the Ambers residence had been robbed 
by The Picaroon. 

Then he returned to the library. He 
knew the police would hurry, for the 
Ambers name was an impressive one, 
and each of The Picaroon’s exploits al- 
wavs created a sensation at headquar- 
ters. He wondered how the miscreant 
had entered the library. There was no 
sign of disorder in the room, none of 
the topsy-turvy jumble that in Balmer’s 
mind was associated with robberies. 
Then he remembered that The Pica- 
‘oon always went about his work in his 
own inimitable way and left no traces 
or clews, with the solitary exception of 
his engraved card. 

Having finished his breakfast, Am- 
bers entered the room and_ walked 
straight to the safe. In vain Balmer 
looked for a trace of excitement in his 
manner as he opened the cabinet and 
twirled the knob. The door came open, 

Balmer, hovering shakily at his 

k, saw Ambers 

in the compartment where 

jewels were kept. Soon the hand 

out again, and the 

p of astonishment and 

string of perfectly maéched 
flashed in the sunlight. 
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A faintly puzzled look passed across 
Ambers’ face. Again his hand went 
into the compartment, and this time a 
gorgeous sunburst came out. A mut- 
-ter fell from his lips, and Balmer’s 
eyes opened a little wider. Time and 
again Ambers reached into the com- 
partment; gradually a heap of flashing 
and glittering things grew on the floor. 
Finally the compartment was empty. 
The master of the house looked at the 
pile of jewels as if he were trying to 
solve a knotty, but not very weighty, 
puzzle. 

“Ask Mrs. Ambers to step in here,” 
he said finally. 

His mistress had just finished dress- 
ing when Balmer gave a discreet knock 
on the door. Attired in a charming 
morning gown, she followed the serv- 
ant to the library. Her brows came up 
a trifle, as she saw the collection of 
jewels on the floor. 

“What is it, Winthrop?” she in- 
quired. 

“I wish you would look over these 
baubles.” Ambers indicated the heap 
on the floor. “See if they are all here. 
I can never remember how much we 
have of the stuff.” 

Mrs. Ambers was plainly bewildered, 
but said nothing. Her slim, white hand 
picked up one after another of the 
jewels. She gave each a brief glance 
before she put it aside. 

“Yes, Winthrop, everything is here,” 
she announced, “Has anything hap- 
pened ?” 

“Apparently not, but Balmer found 
The Picaroon’s card on the—— Where 
did you find it, Balmer?” 

The butler told him. 


A wrinkle of perplexity on his brow, 


into the safe. 
the desk and 
A startled look 
Came into his wife’s face at the men- 
tion of The Picaroon, but she controlled 
herself quickly. Her eyes met her hus- 
band’s in a tangle of bewilderment. 


Ambers looked again 
Then he stepped to 
searched the drawers. 


“Tt must be the silverware,” was 
Ambers’ guess. “Go and _ look, 
Balmer.” 

The butler went out, returning in ten 
minutes with the report that a careful 
inventory had shown that nothing was 
missing. Ambers laughed shortly, and 
just then the doorbell rang. The butler 
answered, and in a few moments he 
ushered into the library a thickset man 
with a pear-shaped head and _ ludi- 
crously short legs. 

“Captain Summers of the detective 
bureau,” announced Balmer, and the 
newcomer jerked his head forward by 
way of greeting. 

“So, The Picaroon’s broken loose 
again,’ he said. “I'll get that scamp 
yet, some day. How much of a haul 
did he make?” 

“No haul at all, it appears, 
Ambers. 

“Eh?” Summers, who had been ad- 
vancing toward the safe, stopped short 
and peered at the master of the house. 
“What’s that?” 

“The Picaroon’s card was found on 
the library table,” explained Ambers. 
“Our butler discovered it less than half 
an hour ago. We have just gone over 
the jewelry and silverware, and noth- 
ing is missing, What little cash there 
was in the safe is still there, and my 
private papers in the desk have not 
been disturbed.” 

Summers gave him a blank look. 
“Tet me see the card,” he said, and 
Balmer handed it to him. The captain 
inspected it closely, testing the fiber ‘of 
the paper and examining the engraved 
lines under his magnifying lens. 

“It’s The Picaroon’s card, all right,” 
was his “He uses a 
kind of paper and a special style of 
gre That rz 
empty-handed. You can just bet 
sweet life that he’s 
or other. better y 

“Where?” asked Amber 


Summers’ glance slid over the walls. 
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“What about the bric-a-brac and such 
things? This isn’t the only room you 
keep valuables in, is it? Let’s have a 
look.” 

Under the captain’s direction, the 
little party made a systematic inspec- 
tion of the house. Every room was 
searched with the exception of that oc- 
cupied by Miss Ambers, who was still 
in the hands of her maid. Mrs. Am- 
bers explained that there was nothing 
of great value in the room, since all 
her daughter’s personal ornaments 
were kept in the safe below. 

“I got quite a jolt when I saw the 
bill for that last batch of Parisian 
dresses,” said Ambers grimly. 

Summers shook his head emphati- 
cally. “Clothes aren’t in The Pica- 
roon’s line. He never takes anything 
but articles of small size that he can 
carry away in his pockets.” 

“TIsn’t it possible,” inquired Ambers, 
when they were back in the library, 
“that the scoundrel left imitation jewels 
in place of the genuine ones?” 

Summers looked thoughtful. “That 
would be a new wrinkle for The Pica- 
roon. It isn’t likely, but, since nothing 
else seems to be missing, let’s give the 
sparklers the once-over. I have a 
pretty good eye for such things my- 
self.” 

Ambers produced the jewels which 
he had put in the safe before leaving 
the room, and the captain examined 
them closely. 

“All genuine,” he declared. “I’d bet 
anything on it.” He scratched his chin 
in a vexed manner. “This beats every- 
thing! It’s a sure thing The Picaroon 
was here last night. His card couldn’t 
have got here unless he’d been here 
himself. And The Picaroon never en- 
ters a place without getting what he 
came for.” 

“Perhaps he was merely playing a 
joke,” suggested Ambers. 

The captain made a wry face. “He’s 
a great little joker, all right, but to walk 


in and leave his card and then walk 
right out again isn’t his idea of a joke, 
Not by a jugful! No, Mr. Ambers, it’s 
a dead sure thing that the rascal took 
something—and it was no trifle either. 
Small pickings don’t appeal to him, 
What it was I don’t know, but fs 

Captain Summers did not finish. He 
had a sudden impression that his audi- 
ence had increased by one. His eyes 
crinkled upward and to the side. The 
door had opened noiselessly, and now a 
young woman walked into the library. 
She carried herself with an easy grace 
that matched the radiant bloom in her 
cheeks and the exuberant sheen of her 
hair. Her eyes, with their lambent 
gleam of amber, reflected a cultivated 
demureness that seemed to clash with 
her natural vivacity. 

“My daughter,” announced Mr. Am- 
bers, for the benefit of the headquar- 
ters man. “We are in a unique posi- 
tion, Charmian. We have been robbed, 
but we don’t know of what.” 

“Robbed?” Charmian Ambers looked 
as if her mind found it hard to absorb 
the somewhat ambiguous statement she 
had just heard. “And you don’t know! 
How ridiculous, dad!” 

Mr. Ambers elucidated with habitual 
conciseness. Charmian’s lids alter- 
nately drooped and expanded. 

“Nothing is missing,” Mr. Ambers 
concluded, “but Captain Summers here 
insists that The Picaroon never leaves 
a place empty-handed.” 

Charmian fixed her puzzled glance on 
the face of the headquarters man. 
Summers cleared his throat and fin- 
gered his chin. 

“I don’t understand it,” he admitted 
grudgingly, “but sooner or later you'll 
discover that something or other has 
vamosed. I'll stake my reputation on 
— 

“That Picaroon is a wonder,’ 
mured Charmian, her sense of the lu- 
dicrous finally getting the better of her 
perplexity. “Nobody knows who he is. 
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He slips in and out of people’s houses 
as if he were a ghost. Isn’t he tantaliz- 
ing? And now he has hit upon a way 
of robbing people in such a manner that 
they don’t know what’s missing. That’s 
what I call painless extraction.” 

Mrs. Ambers raised her brows re- 
provingly. 

“You won’t think it so painless when 
you find out what’s gone,” declared 
Summers ghumly. 

“But what can it be?” inquired Char- 
mian. “You say the jewels are all here 
and the silverware is intact. Why worry 
about it as long as = 

She came to a dead stop. She 
looked as if an idea had suddenly 
flashed through her mind, but only 
Captain Summers’ alert little eyes no- 
ticed the sudden blanching of her ra- 
diant cheeks and the flickering dread 
that lingered for a moment in her eyes. 
She recovered herself so quickly that 
neither of her parents was aware of 
her momentary display of emotion. 

“Why worry about the loss of some- 
thing that we don’t know we have 
lost?” she went on in a way that caused 
Summers to marvel at the ease with 
which she picked up the broken thread 
of thought. 

“Sensible enough,” he said dubiously, 
storing away what he had seen for fu- 
ture reference. “But, if you have no 
objection, I’d like to look into this a 
little closer. I have a friend who gives 
me a lift now and then.on cases of this 
kind, He isn’t a detective, but some- 
times he shows a queer knack at hitting 
the nail right on the head. I’ll ask him 
to come over, if you don’t mind.” 

“Do,” said Ambers indifferently, with 
a glance at his watch. “Go so far as 
you like. I must get to the office now. 





You can reach me there if you want 
me 
_ When Ambers had left the room, 
Summers looked up a number in the 
telephone directory. While waiting for 


” 


the connection, he glanced at Mrs. Am- 
bers. 

“By the way,” he said, “this friend 
of mine is a—a bit shy in company.” 
He chuckled gently, as if conscious of 
having said something droll, “Could 
we have the library to ourselves for 
half an hour or so?” 

Mrs. Ambers assented readily. She 
swept from the room, motioning her 
daughter to follow. Just as she reached 
the door, Charmian turned her head for 
a moment, and in her large, amber eyes 
was an expression that Summers could 
not quite make out. It haunted him 
while he exchanged a few words with 
the party at the other end of the wire. 
There was a taunt in it, but also a glint 
of fear. 

“She’s a queer one,” he mumbled, as 
he hung up the receiver. 


CHAPTER II. 
CROSS PURPOSES. 


ALMER, answering the doorbell a 

few minutes later, saw an individ- 

ual whom his trained é¢ye instantly cata- 

logued as every inch a gentleman. The 

newcomer was tall, well: proportioned, 

and wore his clothes as if he had grown 
into them. 

“T am Mr. Dale,” he announced. 
“Captain Summers sent for me.” 

“Yes, sir. Step right this way, Mr. 
Dale.” Balmer, relieving the new ar- 
rival of hat and stick, ushered him into 
the library. He tarried long enough to 
see Dale and Captain Summers shake 
hands, and then, somewhat reluctantly, 
Balmer withdrew and closed the door. 

“What's up?” asked Martin Dale. 

“Another Picaroon job,” declared 
Summers, 

For a few moments the two men 
eyed each other in silence. As far as 
outward appearances went, it was a 
meeting of two friends who thoroughly 
understood each other, but an acute ob- 
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server might have sensed a strain of 
antagonism in the air. In each man’s 
face there was a hint of alertness that 
was reminiscent of two poker players 
trying to outguess each other. 

Dale whistled softly by way of ex- 
pressing surprise. He looked fresh and 
keen and thoroughly at ease, as if he 
had enjoyed a good night’s rest and 
was eager for whatever the day might 
bring. His friendship with Captain 
Summers was one of long standing, 
and they often exchanged views re- 
garding The Picaroon and his bewil- 
dering exploits. Dale usually had some 
novel and stimulating theory to offer, 
and Captain Summers was an interest- 
specimen of the seasoned sleuth. 
reason, if no other, these 
companions found the 
relationship mutually agreeable. But, 
whenever The Picaroon was men- 
tioned, there was a sort of amicable 
antagonism in the air, suggesting that 
one of them was trying to ferret out 
something which the other was anxious 
to conceal. 

“Again?” murmured Dale. “The 
fellow is certainly industrious. One of 
these days the rascal will go too far, 
and then there’ll be a gorgeous feather 
in your cap, Summers.” 

“So far he’s caused me nothing but 
hairs,” complained the captain. 
a smooth one, all right. If his 
is to make fools of the police, 
getting away with it in grand 
shape. Unless he lets up on us soon, 
I’ll spend my declining years in a 
padded cell.” 

Dale looked sympathetic. “I admit 
it’s tough on you, but you can’t really 
blame the fellow. If it is true, as the 
rumor has it, that he once did a stretch 
in prison for a crime he never com- 
mitted, it’s only natural that he should 
try to get even with the police. Why,” 
and Dale looked as if he felt all the 
thrills and shivers of one skating on 
very thin ice, “I would be tempted to 
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do the same thing if I were in his 
shoes.” 

“Yes,” said Summers, peering mildly 
at the other, “I believe you would.” 

“Tt’s a rather harmless revenge 2 
that,” remarked Dale casually. “The 
Picaroon always picks his victims with 
discretion, and they never seriously 
miss the ten per cent that goes to the 
Society for the Protection of Animal, 
In the meantime he is having a lot of 
fun at the expense of the police who 
did him a grave injustice once.” 

“This isn’t the first time you’ve beet 
sticking up for the rascal, Dale.” 

“Oh, no. I’m not Sticking up for 
him, but I can understand his point of 
That’s a thing you bloodhound 
of the police department are inclined 
to forget. But let’s get down to bras 
tacks, What’s your excuse for tee 
phoning me in the middle of my break 
fast ?” 

“Breakfast, eh?” A shrewd grin it 
sinuated itself in the creases of Sum: 
mers’ face. “I had mine two hour 
ago. You, Dale, are always trying to 
turn night into day. Bet you didn’t go 
to bed last night till all hours.” 

“Don’t bet very high. You might 
” 


view. 


lose. 

“That’s so, I might.” Summers wa 
wearing his poker face again. “Well 
Dale, i called you over because ! 
thought you might be interested to look 
into this case. It’s a bit different from 
The Picaroon’s usual performances 
The butler found his card right on that 


table, over there, this morning, but, 4 


near as we can make out, nothing 3 
missing.” 
As he spoke, Summers gave the othet 
a keen slanting glance, but all he saw 
was a slight raising of the brows and? 
ting of the lips. 
exclaimed Dale 
That’s a bit queer, isn’t it?” 
“QOueerest thing The Picaroon evé 
pulled off. Now, you and I,” placing 
a scarcely perceptible emphasis on the 
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first pronoun, “know that The Pica- 
roon never flunks on a job. He always 
takes enough swag with him to make a 
respectable rake-off for the S. P. A,, 
and it’s a dead certainty that he did so 
last night. Yet we've searched the 
house from top to bottom, and every- 
thing is in its usual place. How do you 
explain it.” 

Dale, not at all embarrassed by Sum- 
mers’ owlish scrutiny, thought for a 
moment. Suddenly his face brightened 
a little, “I have heard that the Ambers 
are enormously wealthy. It is possible 
for people to be so rich that they don’t 
know the extent of their wealth. The 
only solution I can see is that The Pica- 
roon took something that the Ambers 
didn’t know they had.” 

“Not bad, Dale.’ Summers looked 
as if the same thought had already oc- 
curred to himself. “Now, here’s an- 
other funny angle of the case. Know 
Miss Ambers ?” 

“Let me see. Yes, I think I’ve met 
her. Charming girl!” 

“And a deep one,” amplified Sum- 
mers. “Well, Miss Ambers slept late 
this morning. Didn’t get down till we 
had finished with the search. We were 
standing here in the library, trying to 
figure out what The Picaroon had 
stolen. Miss Ambers was contending 
that there was no sense in worrying as 
long as nobody knew what was lost. 
All of a sudden, right in the middle of 
a sentence, she turned white as a ghost, 
though I don’t think anybody but my- 
self noticed it; How do you explain 
that ?” 

Dale stood stonily still. Evidently 
Summers’ statement had affected him 
For a moment he averted his 

much to the captain’s disgust, 

and, when he turned again, his features 

showed thought. 
was ill,” he suggested. 

“She doesn’t look as though she’d 
life. Any- 
t do. Some 


nothing but intense 


“Perhaps she 


t * e . “ 
been ill a single day in her 
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how that explanation won 


thought in connection with The Pica- 
roon’s visit must have come to her all 
of a sudden, and that was what made 
her turn white.” 

Dale had quite recovered from his 
agitation. “I’m stumped,’ he con- 
fessed. 

The captain regarded him with a 
mingling of suspicion and reproach. 
“Sometimes I don’t know what to make 
of you, Dale. Usually your mind works 
as fast as mine, but at other times you 
can’t see things that are right under 
your nose. It didn’t take me more than 
two seconds to guess what was in Miss 
Ambers’ mind when she turned white 
under the gills.” 

Dale was gravely interested, but he 
also appeared deeply puzzled. “Don't 
prolong the suspense, captain.” 

Summers snorted. “It is as simple 
as A BC. No two ways about it. 
There was only one thing Miss Ambers 
could have been thinking at that par- 
ticular moment.” 

“Of course!’ exclaimed Dale, the 
light of an inspiration flashing in his 
eyes. “T see it now! There must have 
been something in the house, an article 
that was either of great intrinsic value 
or else of vital importance to her, tha 
no one but Miss Ambers knew any- 
thing about.” 

“You’re doing fine, Dale.” There 
was a faint trace of sarcasm in the cap- 
tain’s voice. “Go on.” 

“T haven’t got it quite straight yet. 
Let me see. This article, we will sup- 
pose, was hidden somewhere about the 
house, presumably in a place where 
Miss Ambers thought it would be safe. 
When she first heard of The Picaroon’s 
visit it did not occur to her that this 
might be the article that had been 
stolen. everybody else, she 
thought first of the obvious things, the 
jewelry and the silverware. When she 
heard that these had not been disturbed 
her mind turned instantly to the article 
of whose existence in the house only 
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she was aware. She knew. something 
had been stolen; since nothing else was 
missing it must be that. The realiza- 
tion probably came to her in a flash, 
\fter an unconscious process of elimi- 
nation, and that was why she turned 
pale all of a sudden.” 

“First rate, Dale!’ Again there was 
a taunt in the captain’s voice. ‘‘That’s 
just the way I doped it out. Of course 
\liss Ambers couldn’t be sure, but the 
tere suspicion scared her out of her 
wits for a moment. The only way to 
make certain was to go to the place 
where she had hidden the thing and see 
if it was there. She may have 
done so by this time; on the other hand 
she may not. If the article was hidden 
here in the library, she hadn’t had a 
chance, for I haven’t been out of the 
room for a moment since I came.” 

“Interesting,” murmured Dale. “But 
of course it’s only a theory.” 

“It’s the only theory that explains 
anything.” 

Dale nodded thoughtfully. “I would 
give a great deal to know what the 
article consists of. It must be a matter 
of life or death to Miss Ambers. Do 
you suppose”—Dale laughed a little at 
the thought—“that she will donate ten 
per cent of its value to the Society for 
the Protection of Animals ?” 

“She might.” Summers’ face was 
inscrutable. Without appearing to do 
<0, he, was watching Dale’s face every 
moment. “I have a hunch, though, that 
it might be hard to put a price on that 
particuar article. The value of some 
things isn’t measured by dollars and 
cents, you know.” 

“Trite, but true.” -Dale drew a palm 
across his robust chin. “It would be 
interesting to know where the article 
was hidden.” 

Summers chuckled dryly. “You'll 
have to either The Picaroon or 
Miss Ambers. Nobody else knows.” 

“Then, since The Picaroon isn’t here 


<a 
stil 


ask 


to answer questions, why not ask Miss 
Ambers ?” 

Another toneless chuckle escaped the 
captain. “I’ve often noticed,” he de- 
clared, seemingly apropos of nothing in 
particular, “that it’s mighty hard fora 
person to keep his eyes off the thing he 
haS his mind on.” 

Dale’s lids fluttered upward. “Now 
that you mention it, I believe I have 
made the same observation from time 
to time. What’s the connection?” 

“I’m not sure there is any connec- 
tion.” His glance left Dale’s face and 
traveled to a huge vase that occupied 
the center of the mantel. “Pretty 
thing,” he observed listlessly. 

Dale’s muscles grew suddenly taut. 
His lids drooped, partly hiding the 
wary gleam in his eyes. For a moment 
he looked as if he had received a slap 
in the face. Then he shrugged a little. 
With the appraising expression of a 
connoisseur he walked to the mantel 
and ‘took down the vase. He studied 
it mirutely. 

“A fairly good copy of the Francois 
vase,” was his verdict. “The original 
is practically beyond reach. Interested 
in such things, captain?” 

“Not particularly, but I’ve been no- 
ticing that ever since you walked into 
the room you have been trying your 
darndest to keep your eyes off this 
vase.” 

Again an uneasy flicker crossed 
Dale’s face. “Well, I am something of 
a collector, you know.” 

Summers nodded in a knowing way. 
“That explains, of course,” he said sat- 
castically. “I was wondering why you 
acted as if you were afraid you might 
crush the thing with a glance.” He ran 
his fingers along the bowllike interior 
of the vase. “Needs dusting badly. 
Say,” and he laughed as if an amusing 
idea had struck him, “maybe the thing 
The Picaroon stole was hidden inside 
this vase.” 

“Rather insecure hiding place, I 
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should say,” declared Dale in matter- 
of-fact tones. “If Miss Ambers valued 
the article as highly as it appears she 
did, she would have found a safer 
place for it.” 

“Guess you’re right. It just occurred 
to me that she might—— Well, I’m 
dinged !” 

Again Dale was all tension and alert- 
ness. He had been watching closely 
while Summers ran his fingers along 
the outside of the bowl, as if fascinated 
by its exquisite workmanship. An un- 
easy flicker had entered his eyes, as the 
captain’s hand gradually reached lower 
and lower, finally halting at the base. 
For a few moments Dale seemed in a 
state of great suspense, and then Sum- 
mers’ exclamation told that he had 
made an interesting discovery. 

“What is it?” asked Dale, trying to 
show nothing but mild interest. 

Summers’ hand executed a_ few 
turns. “Look, Dale! The base screws 
on and off. What do you know about 
that?’ A few more twists, and the 
base reposed in Summers’ palm. “It’s 
hollow. Maybe I wasn’t so far wrong 
after all. What's the matter with this 
for a hiding place?” 

Dale tried to speak, but no words 
came. The captain, though apparently 
absorbed in the hollow base, was squint- 
ing at him in a disconcerting way. He 
drew a long breath and pulled himself 
together. 

“It would serve admirably,” he re- 
marked, “but that doesn’t prove any- 
thing. We have no reason for suppos- 
ing that Miss Ambers knew that the 
base was detachable.” 

“Well, we will see in a moment.” 
Summers carefully replaced the vase 
on the mantel. There was an air of 
suppressed elation about him as he 
found a button and pushed it. 

“Ask Miss-Ambers to step in here,” 
he directed when Balmer appeared at 
the door. “Just a little experiment,” he 
told Dale in an aside. 


His face had lapsed into inscrutable 
lines when Miss Ambers entered. Dale 
bowed, but the girl saw only the cap- 
tain. Her face was still pale, and there 
was a furtive gleam of dread in her 
wide eyes. Dale perceived an air of 
despairing calm about her, and it added 
a new and tragic touch to her beauty. 

“You wish to ask me something?” 
she inquired, looking straight into Cap- 
tain Summers’ eyes, 

“Not exactly, Miss Ambers. I sent 
for you because I have something to 
tell you.” Summers’ eyes appeared to 
be tracing a design in the rug at his 
feet, but Dale knew that not the slight- 
est flicker in the girl’s face escaped 
him. “In the last hour or so you’ve 
been worrying about something—eh, 
Miss Ambers ?” 

She regarded him stonily, save for 
the tremor in her eyes and a faint quiv- 
ering of the lips. 

“You—you have something to tell 
me?” she murmured at last. “What 
can it be?” 

Summers, rocking gently on his 
heels, spoke very softly. “You would 
have found out for yourself, but you 
haven’t had a chance so far. I have 
bad news for you, Miss Ambers.” He 
paused for a moment, his eyes slanting 
upward ever so slightly. “A moment 
ago I unscrewed the base of that vase 
over there on the mantel. It was 
empty.” 

For an instant she shuddered vio- 
lently, then stood as if frozen into im- 
mobility. Dale, as he watched the 
numbing horror that had taken posses- 
sion of her, felt a tightening at the 
throat. He advanced quickly and gave 
her arm a light touch. 

“Perhaps it isn’t as bad as you think,” 
he murmured gently. “The thing you 
hid in the bottom of the vase, what- 
ever it was, is safe in The Picaroon’s 
keeping. You know that he always 
makes good on his promise to restore 
stolen valuables to their owners upon 
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payment of ten per cent to the S. P. A. 
If he knew the circumstances, I am 
sure he would even release you from 
the usual condition in this case. Why 
don’t you--—” 

He stopped, suddenly aware that she 
was not listening. Her eyes were fixed 
on the captain with rigid intensity. She 
was bending forward a little, wringing 
her hands with slow, spasmodic move- 
ments. 

“You are wrong,’ 
and curiously toneless voice. 
you think isn’t so. You—you 
She turned and abruptly left the room. 

Neither of the men spoke for several 
moments after the door had closed be- 
hind her. Summers worked his jaws in 
a ponderous way. Dale looked ab- 
stractedly at the door through which 
she had left. Presently he raised his 
eyes to find the captain regarding him 
with a shrewd expression. 

“Dale,” he said carelessly, “I would 
never have thought of the vase but for 
the way I caught you looking at it. 
Your mind must have been on it hard.” 

Dale stuck a cigarette between his 
lips. He looked at the captain in an 
amused way, while the match flickered 
within his cupped hands. “Careful, 
Summers! Your imagination is run- 
ning away with your logic again.” 

The captain made a wry face. “It 
would have to run mighty fast to keep 
up with you. One of these days, 
though, I’ll 

“The future is a vast subject,” in- 
terrupted Dale. “You may consider 
yourself invited out to luncheon.” 


, 


she said in a faint 
“What 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE PICAROON’S RETREAT. 


E looked at his watch with a scowl. 
Only a little after five and not 
until dark would it be safe for Martin 
Dale to go to the retreat which he used 
in his role of The Benevolent Picaroon. 
Here lay securely hidden the article 
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which he had taken from the Francois 
vase. 

Dale was determined that the pur 
loined object should be returned to 
Miss Ambers with as little delay a 
possible. Though he could not under 
stand why, it was evidently of tremen 
dous importance to her. He surmised 
that -her interest in it was neither 
monetary nor sentimental, but some 
thing entirely different. Her white far 
and the agony in her eyes had cut deep 
into him stirring emotions which Dale 
himself could not quite understand. Of 
only one thing was he sure, and that 
was that her suspense should be oi 
short duration.. Much as he enjoyed 
his campaign of retaliation against the 
police, who had wronged him so griev- 
ously, he had no wish to cause unneces 
sary suffering. 

With Captain Summers it was dif- 
ferent. The captain had his likable 
traits, and Dale regarded him as 4 
friend, but that was no reason why he 
should spare Summers in his official 
capacity. As a representative of the 
law that had made such a disastrous 
blunder in Dale’s case, the captain was 
legitimate prey. Dale had humbled him 
time and again by his constant round 
of bewildering exploits, and he intended 
to keep on doing so. Though the cap 
tain bore a sneaking liking for him 
Dale knew he could expect no quartet 
if Summers, in his own blunt phrase, 
should ever “get the goods” on him 
The captain had sworn that some day 
he would unmask The Picaroon and 
bring him to justice. Already he was 
practically certain that Martin Dale 
and The Picaroon were one. Circuit 
stances that had come up from tim 
to time left the matter in little doubt 
But Summers had not a scrap of proof. 
at least none that would have afy 
weight in court. Several times Dal 
had come within a hair’s breadth df 
being caught. It was too much to & 
pect that his run of luck should com 
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tinue indefinitely. Some day Sum- 
mers would probably make his threat 
good, and then : 

Dale shrugged off the gloom that 
suddenly settled upon him and looked 
again at his watch. The minttes 
dragged. He was tempted to communi- 
cate with Miss Ambers anonymously 
and announce that the missing article 
would be returned to her. He was even 
phrasing a message in his mind when 
his man, Bilkins, entered. 

“Lady calling, sir,” stated Bilkins, a 
mild-mannered man with an evil-look- 
ing face, a contrast that made a great 
appeal to his master. He extended a 
silver tray containing a card, and Dale 
started slightly as he saw the name 
on it. 

“Show Miss Ambers into the draw- 
ing-room,” he directed. “I will see her 
in a few moments.” 

Puzzled, Dale changed from smoking 
jacket into more formal attire. His 
eyes, as he stood before the mirror and 
adjusted his tie, held a tremulous 
gleam. Feminine callers were a rarity 
in his life, and he did not know what 
to think of Miss Ambers’ visit. Surely 
she could not suspect anything. Or 
could she? Dale had a profound re- 
spect for the thing called woman’s in- 
tuition, 

His uneasiness was all gone when he 
stood bowing before Miss Ambers in 
his handsomely furnished drawing- 
room. The faint smile she gave him 
told him that she was trying to hold 
her feelings in leash. Instead of the 
terror he had seen in her eyes a few 
hours ago there was now a softly cal- 
culating gleam. 
moment, and 
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you removed from the Francois vase in 
our library last night.” 

Dale laughed ; the suddenness of her 
attack was almost ludicrous. She was 
regarding him closely, and he knew 
that his face showed just the right 
mingling of amusement and stupefac- 
tion. 

“My dear Miss Ambers,” he mur- 
mured, “what on earth makes you 
think that I have the article you refer 
to?” 

“IT know you 
quietly. “You 
Picaroon.” 

Dale looked at her pityingly, as if 
suspecting that a shock of some kind 
had temporarily deranged her reason. 
“Well,” he declared whimsically, “for 
once I wish I were The Picaroon. 
Nothing would give me greater pleas- 
ure than to be able to grant your re- 
quest. Unfortunately, however, I am 
not Picaroon, so it is impossible 
for me to oblige you.” 

One of her shoulders came up a 
trifle, as if to indicate that his denial 
was of no consequence. Her eyes, large 
and mistily luminous, looked at him 
pleadingly. They were the most elo- 
quent eyes Dale had ever seen. 

“Please, Mr. Dale. I am begging you 
for it.” 

“Don’t,” he said, strangely moved 
and vexed with himself because of it. 
“You were born to command, not beg.” 

“T command you, then.” 

“That’s better, but nothing you could 
do or say would alter the matter, Miss 
Ambers. Not even the most abject of 
slaves can perform the impossible.” 

“Suppose I were to tell you that 
in question means every 
me. Oh,” she added quickly 
thinking— 
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times during his talk with Summers 
and afterward. “You haven’t told me 
what the article is, you know.” 

He looked at her expectantly, as if 
~hoping that she would gratify his curi- 
esity. 

“Don’t you know?” she asked. 

“How could I? All I know is that 
there is a mystery of some sort con- 
nected with it, and that you are doing 
your best to keep it a secret. Summers’ 
ittle ruse in the library this morning 
proved that. Incidentally, I thought it 
was a rather shabby trick.” 

tier eyes were fixed on him in a look 
of pleading that Dale found hard to re- 
“Then—then you refuse?” she 
asked falteringly. 

He shook his head sadly. “Refuse 
isn’t the word, Miss Ambers. You are 
making this interview extremely pain- 
ful for me. Believe me, if I could 
place the article in your possession, I 
would do it gladly.” 

She looked at him long and wonder- 
ingly, and he had to steel himself 
against the look of utter despair that 
came into her eyes. She rose weakly, 
as if weighted down by a load of anx- 
ieties. 

“Perhaps I was mistaken,” she mur- 
mured faintly. “Sorry to have in- 
truded, Mr. Dale.” 

Dale escorted her to the door, and 
on his way back he vowed that her wish 
should be gratified before many hours 
had passed. Only one thing had re- 
strained him from throwing caution to 
the winds and assuring her then and 
there that the missing article should be 
returned to her. Behind Miss Ambers’ 
visit he perceived the shrewdly schem- 
ing brain of Captain Summers. Rely- 
ing on Dale’s chivalry and gallantry, 
qualities which Dale admitted 
what shamefacedly, he had sent Miss 
Ambers to him in the hope that Dale 
would surrender the missing article and 
thus definitely betray his dual identity. 
Dale had seen the snare in time and 


, 


sist. 


’ 


somc- 


promptly avoided it, cheating Sum 
mers of what would have been an easy 
triumph. Miss Ambers, who had been 
an unwitting party to the captain’ 
stratagem, should have her wish, but 
not in the way Summers calculated, 
Two or three hours could not make a 
very great difference to her, Dale told 
himself. 

He chuckled as he left the house to 
go to his club for dinner. He did not 
look back once, but, before he reached 
the corner, a familiar feeling came over 
him. Some one was following him. 
Dale was neither surprised nor nettied; 
it was only natural that Summer 
should have his movements watched, 
and he knew of several ways in which 
a pursuer could be neatly thrown of 
the track. 

After a hasty dinner he took a taxi 
outside his club, but he had ridden only 
a few blocks when he pinned a Dill to 
the cushion and slipped out in a jam of 
traffic. The taxi crawled on, and Dale 
promptly_jumped into another. Once 
more he disappeared in a swirl of traf- 
fic, dodging in and out among the 
throngs of theatergoers, and then he 
stood in a doorway and calmly lighted 
a cigarette. The sense of pursuit was 
gone. 

Dale ducked into a subway entrance 
and rode south. Half an hour later, 
after a short walk, he turned into Pell 
Street and entered the atmosphere of 
savory odors, clicking chopsticks and 
strident jabber that characterized the 
establishment of Wuh Ch’ang. The 
wooden-faced proprietor gave him 4 
slow nod, as he swung down a cortt 
dor. Once he had done Wuh Ch’ang 4 
favor, and the Chinaman had taken his 
ancestors to witness that he would 
never forget. When his old retreat be 
came unsafe, Dale had entered into am 
arrangement with the Celestial that had 
proven desirable on both sides. 

Dale went down a flight of stairs and 


fumbled through a dark and musty 
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basement. At the farther side the wall 
parted, forming a narrow passage, and 
at the end of this was a door. It swung 
heavily on its hinges, as Dale opened 
it and passed through, locking it care- 
fully on the inside. A habit of caution 
held him in the darkness for a few mo- 
ments, all his senses on the alert against 
a suspicious sound. None came, and 
he struck a match. The yellow gleam 
revealed a square apartment that, with 
its crude, but substantial, walls, looked 
like a dungeon converted into a tempo- 
rary lodging. 

Dale lighted the green-shaded lamp 
on the table. He was in the retreat of 
The Picaroon now, and he felt safe 
against intrusion. Wuh Ch’ang’s mind 
worked by queer twists and quirks, and 
not so long ago there had been whis- 
pers of dark things going on in the 
labyrinthine passages under his estab- 
lishment, but Dale knew he could be 
tristed. Much of The Picaroon’s suc- 
cess was due to the fact that he kept 
his two identities strictly apart. Dale’s 
sedate brownstone house in the Forties 
could have been searched from cellar 
to attic without revealing the slightest 
hint of The Picaroon’s existence. The 
latter worked out his plans, stored his 
booty, and conducted his operations 
from the tomblike room under Wuh 
Ch’ang’s restaurant. 

Now Dale stepped into a corner of 
the room. At his touch on a hidden 
spring, an aperture appeared in the 
wall, Inside were several shelves, and 
Dale’s hand fumbled along the topmost 
one until he found a small object 
wrapped in a piece of brown paper. A 
sense of incongruity came over him as 
he held in his hand the article which 
Miss Ambers seemed so desperately 
determined to possess. He fingered the 
brown wrapping, feeling, as he pressed 
the hard substance inside, that he held 
the clew to a deep and tragic mystery. 
He could not understand how a seem- 
ingly trivial thing could be of such im- 
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portance, but he remembered Charmian 
Ambers’ white face and terrified eyes 
as she stood in the library that morn- 
ing. 

The Picaroon had acted on nothing 


‘more substantial than a whim when he 


removed it from the bottom of the 
Francois vase. Previously he had as- 
certained that the safe could not be 
opened except with an acetylene torch, 
an implement which The Picaroon 
never carried, and he had been look- 
ing about for more accessible valuables 
when his glance fell on the Francois 
vase. Being an inveterate collector, he 
was naturally interested in such things, 
and it had taken him only a few mo- 
ments to discover that the base was de- 
tachable. He had stared bewilderedly 
at the object as it fell into his palm. 
It was an odd thing, and it had been 
hidden in a queer place. Somehow the 
combination appealed to him. It sug- 
gested all sorts of interesting theories. 
He wondered what would happen if it 
should disappear mysteriously from its 
hiding place. And so, yielding to a 
vagrant impulse, he had put the thing 
in his pocket and walked away. 

Now he brought the little package to 
the light and slowly unfolded the wrap- 
ping. His fingers trembled with a thrill 
for which he could not account. Char- 
mian Ambers’ pale beauty was vivid in 
his mind as the object struck the table 
with a thud. 

It was a small slug of solid gold, 
shaped in exact resemblance of a bul- 
let. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE GOLD BULLET. 


GOLD bullet!” extlaimed The 

Picaroon, staring down at the 
slug, a pucker between his eyes. Out- 
wardly it was merely a meaningless 
trifle, and it was hard to see how it 
could have any bearing on a mystery 


like that in which Charmian Ambers 
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was evidently involved. Dale would 
never have given it a second glance but 
for the fact that he had found it in 
the bottom of a vase. That suggested 
that some one had been anxious to hide 
it in a hurry and had seized upon the 
first convenient place of concealment. 
It had created a suspicion in Dale’s 
mind, which had later been strength- 
ened by Miss Ambers’ peculiar be- 
havior, that the bullet had a hidden 
significance. 

What that significance might be was 
a poser. Dale turned the slug over in 
his palm and examined it critically. 
The shell, if there had ever been one, 
was gone, and the size hinted that the 
bullet would fit a revolver or small 
pistol. 

He bridled his curiosity and put the 
bullet back in the paper wrapping. The 
mystery tantalized him, but he had no 
time for solving riddles; anyway, his 
speculations were leading him nowhere. 
Miss Ambers must not be kept in sus- 
pense longer than was necessary. He 
would mail it to her at once, affixing a 
special-delivery stamp to the package, 
so that it would reach her without de- 
lay. Or would it be better to send a 
messenger? Articles had been known 
to disappear in the mails, and the bullet 
was evidently a matter of vital import- 
ance to Miss Ambers. Even special 
messengers were not altogether trust- 
worthy, and Dale felt that in this case 
he must eliminate all risk. He debated 
the matter, and then an _ inspiration 
flashed through his mind. He glanced 
at his watch and saw that it was only 
a few minutes after nine. 

“Capital!” he exclaimed. “The 
Benevolent Picaroon will call on the 
charming young lady and deliver the 
bullet in person.” 

Dale made a rapid change in front of 
the cracked mirror. There was an ele- 
ment of personal hazard in what he 
was about to do, but it was the kind of 
risk he had faced many times in the 
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past, and it seemed the only safe a 
expeditious way of returning the bul 
to Miss Ambers. 

With evident satisfaction he 
veyed himself in the mirror. A chang 
of clothing and a few disguising touch 
had accomplished wonders. What 
saw was a bent and white-haired & 
man, with a kindly face and heay 
gold-rimmed spectacles. The eyes weq 
serene and guileless, and thé whole & 
pression so frank and _ whole-soul 
that not even the liveliest imaginatia 
would have seen a resemblance to Mar 
tin Dale. He had adopted this forma 
disguise after his earlier one had & 
come unsafe. 

“If Captain Summers could only # 
me now!” he said with a chuckle, an 
even the voice was different from Ma 
tin Dale’s. It was soft and a litt 
plaintive, and harmonized admirabh 
with the personality he had assumel 
He put the package into his pocket 
hesitated for a few moments before ht 
decided to go unarmed, then blew att 
the light and went out. 

A few blocks from his destination he 
alighted from the omnibus and contir 
ued on foot. The Ambers’ residence 
built on rather austere lines, stood aloo! 
from its neighbors, on a corner lot fat 
ing the Park. As he drew nearer Dak 
observed that all the windows, save on 
on the second floor, were dark. Pro 
ably Ambers and his wife were at the 
theater, and the solitary light, he sur 
mised, was in Charmian’s room. With 
his characteristic eye for details, ht 
had noticed on his previous visit to tht 
house that the servants’ quarters wet 
in the back. 

With the shuffling gait of an old mat 
he stepped to the door and reached fo 
the bell. A comprehensive glance ot 
of the corners of his eye revealed m 
sion that the house was being watched. 
To visit the same residence two night 
in succession would have been too dat 
ing a thing even for The Picaroon, # 
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it was likely that Captain Summers was 
looking for him elsewhere. 

Dale’s hand came within a few inches 
of the bell, and then it stopped. All at 
once a feeling of something incongru- 
ous came over him. It was the first 
time in his career, as far as he could re- 
call, that The Picaroon had sought ad- 
mittance to a house by the conventional 
method of ringing the bell. Somehow 
it did not seem in accord with the fit- 
ness of things. There was a triteness 
about it that seemed unworthy of The 
Picaroon. He felt like a cheater, a 
slacker. 

Then he thought of Summers. The 
captain had done a rather shabby trick 
in trying to ensnare him by sending 
Miss Ambers to his house. Until this 
moment he had not given that phase 
of the episode much thought, but now 
he felt indignant all over. Summers 
needed a lesson, a fresh humiliation, 
and nothing would humble him so 
deeply as for The Picaroon to invade 
the same house two nights running. 
In his imagination he pictured. Sum- 
mers’ expression when he should hear 
that The Picar card had once 
more been found on the table in the 
Ambers library. 

All at once Dale saw several excel- 
lent reasons why he should not ring 
the bell. On second thought his origi- 
nal plan was beset by too many risks. 
He would have to face one or more of 
the servants, not to mention Miss Am- 
bers herself, and he did not like to 
show himself in the guise of The Pica- 
On the 
would 
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low stone wall flanking the steps, land- 
ing without a sound on the sward be- 
low. Now, keeping in the shadow of 
the walls, he stole around to the rear 
of the house where he would be in no 
danger of being seen by passers-by on 
the sidewalk. Two of the windows at 
the farther end were lighted, but it was 
dark at the corner where he stood. He 
thought for a few moments, while his 
glance moved up and down the wall. 
To repeat his mode of entry of the 
night before would show lack of versa- 
tility, and it might be dangerous, too. 

The windows on the ground floot 
were fortified with iron bars, but those 
immediately above were unobstructed. 
He gazed speculatively at the little bal- 
conies with their projecting ledges that 
skirted the second tier of windows. 
Burglars do not ordinarily go in for 
athletics, and those overhanging ridges 
would have been beyond the reach of 
most of them, but Dale was no ordi- 
nary housebreaker. He crouched for 
a moment, then the muscles of his legs 
springs, and an 


to clutch the 


steel 

enabled 
the 

Now he swung himself over the bal- 


rebounded like 


i him 


ague iecap 


ledge fronting corner window. 


cony railing and drew from his inner 
pocket a small morocco case which he 
He took an instrument 
softly, as the win- 
deft 


always carried. 
from it, chuckling 
dow fastenings yielded to his 
touch. 

After listening a moment, he took out 
his flash light, a compact instrument 
that embodied the 
ness in the minimum of space, and let 
He was 


maximum of useful- 
its gleam play over the floor. 
in somebody’s bedroom; Ambers’, evi- 


ye —_— 1 


“Ambers is careless,” h 
ornament disappeared in 
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“He needs a lesson. And what’s this? 
About the handsomest pair of cuff links 
I ever saw.” 

The cuff links joined the scarfpin 
‘n, Dale’s pocket. A few other articles 
lisappeared in the same receptacle, and 
then he moved cautiously from the 
toom. His main object still remained 
to be accomplished. A smal! wedge of 
light outside one of the doors in the 
hall tempted him for a moment. He 
felt an impulse to knock and astound 
Miss Ambers by dropping the gold bul- 
let into her hand. Soon, however, he 
shook off the temptation. He knew of 
a safer way, one that would serve his 
purpose just as well, without jeopard- 
izing the secrecy with which The 
Picaroon always tried to surround his 
identity. He would drop the bullet into 
the bottom of the vase, the very place 
in which Miss Ambers had hidden it 
and The Picaroon had found it, and, 
as soon as he left the house, he would 
hunt up a telephone booth and tell her 
where she could find the article. 

The plan had a dramatic quality that 
pleased him as he stole down the stairs. 
Miss Ambers would not only be re- 
lieved, but perplexed as well. Her 
finding of the gold bullet in the Fran- 
cois vase would bring the episode to a 
fitting climax. The Picaroon had only 
one cause for regret. He would prob- 
ably never know the significance of the 
bullet. Once out of his hand, the only 
thread that connected him with the 
mystery would be severed. He won- 
dered whether Summers knew. more 
than he did, but his conclusion was that 
the captain was probably as much in the 
dark as himself. It was likely that he 
had talked with Miss Ambers since the 
scene in the library that morning, but 
it was doubtful if he had succeeded in 
drawing her out. It was quite possible 
that he did not even know what the vase 
had contained, though he must suspect 
that it as something of tremendous im- 
portance to Miss Ambers. The girl im- 


pressed Dale as one who could k 
trusted to guard a secret. 

Without making a sound, he opened 
the door and entered the library. He 
was on familiar ground now, for he 
had carefully noticed the appointments 
of the room on his two previous visits, 
so he put the flash light in his pocket 
and moved in the dark toward the fire. 
place. His fumbling hands found the 
vase, and in a few moments he had de. 
tached it from its base. Now his hand 
went to his pocket and took out the 
little package he had brought with him. 
With a feeling of reluctance he fingered 
the metallic substance within the paper 
wrapping. With a sigh he realized that 
he was putting the solution of the mys 
tery hopelessly beyond his reach. 

“With my compliments to the fair 
Charmian,” he mumbled, as_ he 
stretched his hand toward the mantel. 
In another moment the package would 
have fallen into the hollow base, but, in 
that brief interval there came an w- 
expected interruption. 

A faint click sounded in the dark 
ness. Then the lights came on witha 
suddenness that gave Dale a sharp jolt. 
The package dropped from his fingers, 
struck the mosaic tiling in front of the 
fireplace, and the gold bullet rolled out 
of its flimsy wrapping and lay revealed 
in the glare of the electrics. 

The Picaroon turned slightly, and in 
the next moment he was looking into 
the muzzle of Captain Summers’ pistol. 


CHAPTER V. 
FACE TO FACE. 


JHY, good—good evening,” stam 
mered Dale, with the gentle 
droop to his voice that was one of The 
Picaroon’s studied characteristics. He 
peered mildly at Summers, who stood a 
few feet away, his stubby legs held wel 
apart, his shoulders hunched forward 
in habitual fashion, his face aglow with 
repressed satisfaction. 
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“Well, who are you?” demanded the 
captain, his slow glance traveling up 
and down the stooping figure with the 
white hair and the benignant features 
who was regarding him with such a 
guileless expression. 

By some queer twist of his mind, Dale 
could think of only one thing, and that 
was the gold bullet. As yet the captain 
had not seen it, for, where it lay on 
the floor, it was partly screened from 
his sight by Dale’s left foot. Dale’s 
reasoning was not clear, but he felt it 
was necessary to hide it from Sum- 
mers. Something seemed to tell him 
that Miss Ambers would prefer that 
the captain should not see it. There 
was a secret connected with it, and Dale 
felt it was his duty to help her keep it. 
Yet the captain’s alert little eyes might 
discover it any moment, and Dale 
knew he could not reach down and pick 
it up quickly enough to escape detec- 
tion. 

Then, as the captain’s piercing gaze 
rested on him, Dale thought of other 
things. His disguise, or rather the per- 
sonality he had assumed, would not 
bear too close scrutiny. A little rough 
handling was all that was necessary to 
unmask him and expose him as Martin 
Dale. The captain had never seen him 
in this particular réle, but he could tell 
that a suspicion had already entered 
Summers’ mind. He thought of the 
scarfpin, the cuff links, and the other 
articles in his pocket, not to mention 
the little morocco case with its collec- 
tion of telltale instruments and several 
of The Picaroon’s calling cards. Once 
more his mind went back to the gold 
bullet at his feet. Everything consid- 
ered, it was as ticklish a situation as 
The Picaroon had ever faced. 

“Up with them, old-timer!” com- 
manded Summers, and Dale obediently 
held up his hands. Just at present he 
could gain nothing by resistance. He 
shifted his left foot a trifle, so as to 
delay discovery of the bullet as long as 

2B—ps 


possible. In pretended awe he gazed 
into the muzzle of the captain’s pistol. 

“You make me exceedingly nervous,” 
he declared in plaintive tones. ‘“Fire- 
arms have been known to go off acci- 
dentally.” 

The captain listened very intently, 
and The Picaroon knew he was trying 
to trace a resemblance between the 
voice he heard and the voice of Martin 
Dale. 

“If this one goes off,” said Sum- 
mers, raising the weapon a trifle, “it 
won't be by accident. It will be better 
for your health if you stand perfectly 
still and don’t make any funny moves. 
I am waiting for you to explain.” 

“Explain?” The Picaroon raised his 
brows bewilderedly. “Explain what?” 

“What you are doing here, of course. 
How you got into this house—what 
your game is. And don’t forget that 
I can smell a lie a mile off.” 

“Tt occurs to me”’—The Picaroon’s 
bent figure straightened and expanded 
—‘“that the same question might be 
asked of you.” 

Summers stared for an instant, then 
laughed. “Say, that’s a good one. All 
right, I'll be obliging for once, since 
you’re an older man than I am, and 
youth should treat old age with re- 
spect.” He drawled out the words 
with a sarcastic intonation. “I guess 
you’ve heard of The Benevolent Pica- 
roon?” 

“Who has not?’ murmured Dale. 
“He represents a peculiar type of de- 
pravity. Nevertheless the rascal has 
his interesting points. I should be 
pleased to shake hands with him some 
day.” 

“You would, eh?” The captain 
glanced at Dale’s right hand, then at 
his left, as if to indicate a suspicion 
that, if the two should meet, the speak- 
er’s wish would be gratified. “Well, 
what I was going to say is that The 
Picaroon broke in here last night and 
got away with a certain article.” 
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“You speak vaguely. Couldn’t you 
be more illuminating? What was the 
article in question?” 

“T’d give a lot to know,” said Sum- 
mers testily. “Miss Ambers knows, but 
she won't tell. She acts as if the ar- 
ticle was a matter of life or death with 
her. Now, I’ve got a pretty strong 
hunch in regard to The Picaroon’s 
identity. I suggested to Miss Ambers 
that no harm would be done by going 
over and asking him to give up the 
article.” 

Dale raised his brows expectantly, 
but there was a faintly humorous 
flicker in his eye. 

“Miss Ambers went to him,” Sum- 
mers continued, “but she had no luck.” 

“That is easily understood,” was 
Dale’s comment, edged with a gentle 
trace of irony. “If your suspicion is 
correct, and the gentleman in question 
is The Benevolent Picaroon, he would 
naturally be too shrewd to betray him- 
self in such an obvious. manner. But 
I fail to see what all this has to do 
with the explanation you promised.” 

Summers grinned sardonically. “They 
say this Picaroon fellow has a soft 
heart,” he remarked casually. “Fspe- 
cially where a beautiful woman is con- 
cerned. He’s strong on chivalry and 
that sort of thing. There’s nothing that 
tickles him quite so much as helping 
out a lady in distress. Now, [ still 
think that the gent I have in mind is 
The Picaroen. As you say, he was too 
shrewd to betray himself when Miss 
Ambers called on him. Just the same, 
he was touched in a soft spot, and there 
was nothing to prevent him from sneak- 
ing back into the house to-night and 
putting the article back in its place.” 
‘Nothing but danger to his personal 
houghtfully. “It 
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thing to do. 
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chance that he would be back here to- 
night. That’s why I arranged with 
Ambers, all on the quiet, to let me stay 
here and watch out for him.” He gave 
Dale a long, calculating glance. “It 
looks as tho th my hunch was right.” 

Dale’s lids fluttered wide open. For 
a moment he stared, then an idea 
seemed to enter his mind. “You—you 
don’t think I am The Picaroon?”’ he 
asked, 

The captain only grinned. Dale 
knew that he strongly suspected his 
identity, yet the suspicion was not defi- 
nite enough to warrant him in produc- 
ing the handcuffs just yet. Summers 
was feeling his way, and Dale was glad 
of the chance it gave him to rally his 
wits to the crisis. 

“Well,” said Summers at length, 
“what else could you expect me to 
think ?” 

“Dear me! How droll!” Dale 
laughed softly, the way an old man 
might laugh at the impulsive judgments 
of a younger man. 

“Glad you think it’s funny,” 
Summers dryly. “There’s just one 
thing I’d like to have you tell me. If 
you are not The Picaroon, who are you 
—what are you doing here?” 

Dale’s mind y raced. He saw 
that Summers was maintaining a tight 
grip on his pistol. Paradoxically it 
gave him new courage, The 
even though all the advantages were on 
his side, did not feel confident enough 
of the outcome to relax his hold on the 
weapon even for an instant. It 
minded Dale of similar situations in th 
past. They had faced each other 
this before, with Dale apparently hi 
less in the face of overwhelming o 


said 


fairly 


captain, 


and Summers unable to enjoy his 
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was this recollection that caused him to 
grip the pistol so tightly at the present 
moment. 

“I am waiting,” he pointed out. “I 
never make a pinch till I’m sure I’m 
right. What have you got to say?” 

Dale’s eyes slanted downward. He 
scraped his foot uneasily, although it 
no longer seemed to make any differ- 
ence whether or not the captain discov- 
ered the gold bullet. Since Summers 
had confessed that he did not know 
what kind of article had disappeared 
from the Francois vase, the bullet could 
not possibly serve as a clew. He might 
evince curiosity in it, but he was not 
likely to suspect that this was the ar- 
ticle The Picaroon had taken away the 
previous night. The thing was too gro- 
tesque and trivial to raise such a sus- 
picion in his mind. It was really noth- 
ing more than a curio, and in the cir- 
cumstances it seemed harmless enough, 
as far as The Picaroon’s safety was 
concerned. But what of Miss Ambers? 
Would her interests be jeopardized if 
the gold bullet should fall into the cap- 
tain’s hands? r 

“Tongue-tied?” inquired Summers 
with a shrewd grin. No doubt he was 
putting his own construction on Dale’s 
silence. His putty-hued eyes gleamed 
warily, as if he was determined that his 
triumph should not slip away from him. 
He was all but certain now of the iden- 
tity of his vis-a-vis, but rankling recol- 
lections of humiliating experiences in 
the past urged him to proceed with 
caution. 

“No, my vocal organs are in excel- 
lent condition,” said Dale. “I merely 
doubt your right to question me. You 
haven’t told me who you are.” 

“You don’t know me? Never saw 
me before?” 

“It seems I have,” said Dale with 
great deliberation, again squinting 
down at the gold bullet, “but my méem- 
ory for names and faces is exceedingly 


” 


short. 
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“T’ll say it is! You have no recol- 
lection, of course, of you and me talk- 
ing things over, right here in this room, 
not more than twelve hours ago? You 
don’t remember that far back ?” 

Out of the tail of his eye Dale 
glanced down at the floor. A little to 
one side lay a luxurious Persian rug. 
It seemed to offer a secure nestling 
place for the bullet. A slight kick was 
all that was necessary, if he could only 
make it seem casual enough so the cap- 
tain wouldn’t notice it. Once the bul- 
let was safely out of sight, he would 
try to gain control of the situation by 
one of the subtle little ruses that had 
worked so well in the past. 

3ut Summers was already growing 
impatient. The only thing that had re- 
strained him so far was his fear of just 
such a sudden and unexpected maneu- 
ver as Dale had in mind. For two 
years, while smarting from The Pica- 
roon’s taunts, he had waited for this 
opportunity, and he did not care to en- 
danger his chance by an_ incautious 
move. 

He came a step closer, at the same 
time thrusting his left hand into his 
coat pocket. An ominous jingle 
reached The Picaroon’s ears. He tin- 
gled with increased alertness, as a pair 
of steel links gleamed in the electric 
light. The captain, his narrow gaze 
fixed rigidly on Dale’s face, while he 
maintained a firm grip on the pistol, 
advanced another step. 

Then Dale’s left foot made a scrap- 
ing movement. The rim of his sole 
struck the gold slug, and it bounded 
forward, rolled over a few times, and 
stopped a scant four inches short of 
the rug. Cursing himself for his clum- 
siness, Dale looked for a moment des- 
pairingly at the bullet. He was gaug- 
ing his chances. Should he try to re- 


cover it at a bound and then, risking a 
bullet from the captain’s pistol, make a 
rush for a window or the door? 

A quick glance at Summers’ face re- 
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strained him. In open-mouthed ‘aston- 
ishment the captain was staring down 
at the golden missile. His bulging eyes 
and drawn lips bespoke the conflicting 
emotions which were jostling his brain. 
For a moment he stood as if transfixed; 
for just an instant his pistol wavered. 

In that brief interval of stupefac- 
tion The Picaroon acted. Instantly the 
mild old man was transformed into a 
being that leaped at Summers with the 
swiftness of a panther. The captain 
doubled over as a sickening thud landed 
in the pit of his stomach, and the ob- 
jects in the room swam before his eyes. 
A laugh sounded softly; a door 
slammed somewhere. Summers stead- 
ied himself with a desperate effort. 
With shoulders hunched up to his ears, 
he stared at the spot where the gold 
bullet had lain. The bullet was gone, 
but in its place was The Picaroon’s 
card. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE PICAROON’S PROMISE. 


HE captain fingered the tender spot 
near his diaphragm and squinted 
sourly at The Picaroon’s card. Grad- 
ually his mind emerged from the fog, 
but the bullet had disappeared. That 
was his first clear impression. There 
on the floor lay the card, winking up 
at him with a sly taunt. Summers 
tritely observed that The Picaroon 
knew how to add insult to injury. 

He stooped and reluctantly picked up 
the card. It gave final proof, though 
none was really needed, that it was The 
Picaroon’s fist that had dealt him that 
unmerciful blow. Even if there had 
been the faintest doubt in his mind be- 
fore, it was firmly dispelled ‘by the 
card. But Summers did not see how 
he could profit by this emphatic con- 
firmation of his suspicions. He knew 
that the man he had been facing was 
The Picaroon, but he had not the tini- 
est shred of proof to support his belief 
that The Picaroon was Martin Dale. 
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Rage was slowly kindling within 
Summers. Dale had not only humbled 
and insulted him again, but he had done 
it in a way that didn’t seem quite fair. 
He had, literally, struck Summers be- 
low the belt, contrary to the ethics of 
the ring. But then, of course, Dale had 
been hard put to it. With a long term 
in prison staring him in the face, he 
could not be expected to be squeamish 
about the exact point where his fist 
landed. Furthermore, Summers real- 
ized that he himself had recently used 
tactics that were not in accord with his 
sense of fair play. His justification 
had been that The Picaroon must be 
taken. If that aim could not be accom- 
plished by fair means, he would have 
to resort to foul.--Yet, after all, he 
could not blame Dale for what he had 
done. Dale had merely paid him back 
in his own coin. 

“But I'll get him!” he declared 
stoutly, his mind cooling rapidly now. 
He looked at the door through which 
The Picaroon had disappeared. Pur- 
suit was out of the question, for The 
Picaroon could move fast when the oc- 
casion demanded it. Summers had no 
doubt that he had already put himself 
beyond reach of a general alarm. And 
there was another thing that disturbed 
the captain even more than his recent 
humiliation. 

It was the gold bullet. That had 
really been the cause of Summers’ dis- 
comfiture, for the sight of it had swept 
him off his mental base. Its bright 
gleam had affected him like a slap in 
the face, momentarily stunning his 
reason and paralyzing his muscles. 
For days he had been looking for just 
such a little yellow slug, but nothing 
had been so far from his thoughts as 
that it might turn up in the residence of 
Winthrop Ambers. Not for a moment 
had he imagined that The Picaroon 
was concerned in the amazing affairs 
centering round the gold bullet. 

Even now Summers could not be sure 
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that The Picaroon had a hand in these 
affairs. All he knew was that a slight 
motion of The Picaroon’s foot had 
brought the bullet within sight; then 
The Picaroon had disappeared, and the 
bullet had vanished with him. It might 
be only one of those bewildering co- 
incidences that so frequently bobbed up 
in Captain Summers’ busy life. On 
the other hand 

A suspicion, one that at first glance 
seemed wildly improbable, was dawn- 
ing in Summers’ mind, but just then a 
slight sound in the rear of the room 
disturbed his thoughts. The door had 
opened, and now Charmian Ambers 
stood gazing at him, a-questioning look 
in her eyes. 

“You here?” she asked. 

Summers pursed his lips in embar- 
rassment, while he explained his ar- 
rangement with her father. Meanwhile 
he gazed at her shrewdly, but there was 
something about her pallid beauty and 
the furtive flicker of dread in her eyes 
that seemed to elude him. 

She nodded. “I was in my room up- 
stairs. I thought I heard a noise of 
some kind. Didn’t some one slam the 
outer door?” 

By way of answer Summers handed 
her The Picaroon’s card. She started, 
as she glanced at it; then a puzzled 
look came into her face. “The Pica- 
roon has been back?” she questioned 
incredulously. 

Summers gave a grim nod and passed 
a palm across the slight curvature of 
his stomach. Then he gave an abridged 
account of what had happened, care- 
fully omitting the gold bullet. 

“What do you suppose he came back 
for?” she asked wonderingly, adding 
in an undertone: “He got what he came 
for last night.” 

“And what was that?” asked Sum- 
mers sharply, for his keen ears had 
picked up her last statement. 

_She grew suddenly confused, but the 
ringing of the telephone came to her 
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rescue. Summers- watched her nar- 
rowly, as she stepped to the library 
table and picked up the telephone. She 
spoke into the transmitter, waited for 
a moment, and then her head came up 
with a little jerk. She listened intently, 
her eyes constantly growing wider, and, 
when she hung up there was a mingling 
of relief and astonishment in her face. 


“It was The’ Picaroon,” she said 
tremulously. “You can drop the case, 
Captain Summers. The  Picaroon 


promised that the—the missing article 
would be returned in the morning. He 
called me up so that I wouldn’t worry 
in the meantime. He said he made an 
attempt to return the article to-night, 
but unexpected difficulties intervened.” 

“He did, eh?’ The captain gave a 
short, mirthless laugh. Then he 
shrugged his shoulders, and his face 
took on an_ indifferent expression. 
“Well, I guess that settles it. If The 
Picaroon is going to return the swag, 
whatever it was, there’s no use for me 
to worry my head about it. The Pica- 
roon is as good as his word—I’ll say 
that much for him. Good night, Miss 
Ambers.” 

He moved a few steps toward the 
door; then, as if a new thought had 
suddenly come to him, he turned and 
faced the girl again. He rubbed his 
chin slowly, while he peered at her in 
a whimsical way. 

“By the way, Miss Ambers,” and 
Summers smiled apologetically, “I am 
mighty curious about the thing The 
Picaroon- stole. I wonder if, by any 
chance, it could have been a—a gold 
bullet.” 

In contrast to his previous groping 
way of speaking, he fairly jabbed the 
last two words at her. The effect was 
instantaneous. The sudden blanching 
of her cheeks and the shudder that ran 
through her told him enough. 

“T see I hit it off right,” he declared. 
“T haven’t got the hang of it all yet, 
but one thing is sure. The Picaroon 
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took the gold bullet last night. To- 
night, after learning how anxious you 
were to get it back, he tried to do the 
handsome thing and return it. I think 
that he must have dropped it when I 
flashed the lights on him all of a sud- 
den. It gave him a jolt, I guess. He 
handed me a wallop and—well, any- 
how, he’s gone, and so is the bullet. 
Wish I had got a better look at it. It 
must be the one though. Gold bullets 
aren’t turned out wholesale. In all my 
life I’ve never seen but two. The 
other one | 

His voice fell by degrees, and toward 
the last it was scarcely audible. His 
eyes were constantly on the girl, watch- 
ing each shifting expression. Little by 
little she shrank back, until she 
brought up against the library table, 
and step by step Summers followed. 

‘Did The Picaroon say he would 
mail the bullet to you?” asked the cap- 
tain. “Perhaps you’re going to meet 
him somewhere in the morning?” 

Her only response was a slight shrug. 
The captain came a step closer. He 
stood scowling at her, with head tilted 
a little to one side, while he twiddled 
his thumbs 5 

“Don’t want to tell, eh? I suppose 
it is useless to ask you how the bullet 
got into your possession in the first 
place?” 

“Yes, quite useless.” 
she swayed and leaned 
brary table for support; 
herself up to her full height. ‘The bul- 
let will be returned in the morning,” 
she said evenly, ‘ 


closes the in- 
cident. | see how you can be 
of any f ler rvice to us in 


this 
matter.” 
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For a moment 
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His tones 


at last he seemed to think better of it 
and stopped altogether. He turned 
slowly and walked toward the door, but 
not until he had seen a new look of 
alarm creep into Miss Ambers’ face, 
A mental picture of her lingered in his 
mind as he stepped out on the street. 
“Tt sank he told himself in tones 
hinting that he had scored an impor- 
tant point. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE GREEN CHAIR. 


OR a time Charmian remained mo- 
tionless, listening to the captain’s 
retreating footfalls and the closing of 
the outer door. Her eyes were fixed 
on the opposite wall, but their blank in- 
tensity.indicated that her thoughts were 
far away. 

“Not the only clew?” she 
faintly. Back of Bryson’s 
Summers said. What could he mean? 
I wonder if- 

The sense of relief that had settled 
over her when she received The Pi 
roon’s was gone 
an instant. n uneasy 
in her eyes lowed by an expr 
of fear. unreasoning dread 
was ta iold of her. was no 
tangible basis for her misgivings, noth 
i vague allusion to 


telephone message 
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r but the captain’s 
another clew. 

She began pacing the floor, walking 
faster and faster until she almost 
tripped on the rug in which The Pica- 

mn had tried to conceal the gold 
let. She felt she must do somethi 
the tension and reliey 
which 
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was silent as she opened the door and 
slipped out. Without a clear idea of 
where she was going, she turned south 
and swung into a brisk walk. 

“Not the only clew,” she kept repeat- 
ing. “Back of Bryson’s chair +d 
She turned into a gloomy side street 
and slackened her pace a little. What 
had been in Captain Summers’ mind 
when he uttered those words? What 
other clew could there be beside the 
gold bullet? What was behind the 
chair Bryson had occupied? 

The questions flashed in constant 
procession through her mind, but there 
was no answer. Yet she felt there 
would be no sleep for her until she 
knew what Captain Summers had 
meant. Again she was quickening her 
pace, walking as if trying to elude a 
pursuer. She crossed Park Avenue and 
hurried down a block bordered by old- 
fashioned brownstone fronts. Most of 
the windows were already dark, and 
nothing stirred save now and then a 
passing vehicle. She walked to the end 
of the block, and there she stopped and 
peered uncertainly at the corner house 
across the street. It seemed a shade 
darker and a trifle more drab than its 
neighbors; otherwise there was nothing 
to distinguish it from the other dwell- 
ings in the block. 

Suddenly an idea seemed to come to 
Charmian. Resolutely she crossed the 
street, meanwhile drawing a small key 
from her bag. Now, with one foot on 
the bottom stone step of the corner 
house, she glanced up and down the 
street. On the opposite side a figure 
slunk suddenly into a dark doorway, 
but it happened so quickly that Char- 
mian did not notice it. She mounted 
the steps, then seemed to hesitate, as 
she stood before the door, whose mas- 
siveness, together -with the old-fash- 
ioned brass knocker, suggested days of 
yore, 





In a few moments she had conquered 
her misgivings, or whatever it was 


that held her back. She turned the 
key in the lock, opened the door, and 
slipped quickly inside. There was a 
musty, oppressive odor in the house 
which hinted either that the establish- 
ment had not been occupied for some 
time, or else that its occupants had an 
aversion to sunlight and fresh air. 
Fumbling in the dark, she moved down 
the hall until she came to a door. She 
stepped through and quickly closed it 
behind her. The darkness was so thick 
that she knew the windows were either 
shuttered, or else heavily shaded. 
There was no danger of a light being 
seen from the outside. She found a 
knob in the wall, and at her touch a 
meager illumination appeared. 

Her eyes moved slowly over the 
room. She glanced at the chairs with 
their faded green upholstery, at the 
rows of somber tomes in the bookcase, 
at the oddly assorted chromos and 
lithographs on the walls, at the square 
carpet, bleached into an indefinite hue, 
that covered the entire floor save a nar- 
row margin at each side; and then her 
eyes paused on the object that had at- 
tracted her attention the moment the 
light went on. 

It was an armchair, as faded and di- 
lapidated as the other things in the 
room. It stood a few feet from the 
wail, and it was so placed that its occu- 
pant, had there been one, would have 
faced the door. A trace of aversion 
became apparent in Charmian’s man- 
ner as she gazed at the chair. She no- 
ticed that the upholstery was frayed in 
spots. On the arms, where the occu- 
pant’s hands might have rested, were 
frazzled threads that looked as if some 
one had been in the habit of plucking 
at them in an absent-minded fashion. 

“Back of Bryson’s chair she 





repeated with a shiver. There was a 
glint of awe in her eyes; hinting that 
her imagination was at work picturing 
a form reclining limply against the 
bleached covering. She stepped for- 
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ward haltingly, as if the movement re- 
quired a great effort. She looked be- 
hind the chair, but all she saw was a 
fireplace with a plain wooden mantel 
and a few layers of tiling just around 
the grate. She ran her hand explor- 
ingly along the shelf, then looked in a 
baffled way at the smudges on her fin- 
ger tips. Getting down on her knees, 
she made a careful inspection of the 
grate, but here also she found nothing 
but an accumulation of dust. 

“What did Summers mean?” she 
asked herself, rising. Her glance traced 
the outlines of the fireplace. It had an 
appearance of massiveness and solidity 
that seemed to balk her imagination. 
It suggested nothing in the nature of a 
clew, nothing that shed the faintest 
light on the captain’s mysterious utter- 
ance. She realized, of course, that 
Summers had probably removed what- 
ever clews he had found in the room, 
but she tried to imagine what they had 
been. A strange urge had turned her 
footsteps in this direction after her in- 
terview with the captain. Though her 
thoughts and emotions had been jum- 
bled, she had felt instinctively that a 
glance at the setting, and especially a 
look behind the old armchair, would 
suggest to her what Summers had 
meant. It was this expectation, to- 
gether with a tormenting uneasiness, 
that had drawn her toward the old 
Bryson house. 

Now it looked as if she had come in 
vain. There was nothing to do but re- 
turn to her home as quickly as possible, 
but first she cast another scrutinizing 
glance over the room. She tried to 
think and see clearly, but a swarm of 
hideous __ recollections threw her 
thoughts into confusion and formed 
a mist before her eyes. Forty-eight 
hours ago she had been standing in this 
identical spot, a numbing horror steal- 
ing over her, as she gazed at the lifeless 
form slouching in the chair. The scene 
in all its revolting details came back to 
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her now—the splotch of crimson, the 
glazed look of the dead man’s eyes, the 
frazzled threads twined about one of 
the fingers of the outflung hand. And 
there, a few feet from the chair, in the 
narrow space between the carpet and 
the door, she had found the gold bul- 
let. She remembered the agonizing 
shock she had felt as the yellow gleam 
caught her eye. 

She tried to blot the recollection 
from her mind. With an effort she 
steadied herself and took a few steps 
toward the mantel. She ran her hand 
over the plain wooden frame, as if 
vaguely expecting that the contact 
would telegraph a suggestion to her 
mind. 

“Back of Bryson’s chair,” she said 
aloud, and ‘her voice had a strange 
sound in the surrounding stillness. All 
at once, as she fingered the wooden 
surface, an odd tension fell upon her. 
She had an impression that a strange 
element had suddenly insinuated itself 
into her thoughts. She stood very still, 
with head tilted back a little, her eyes 
growing wider and wider, as the im- 
pression grew more distinct. She saw 
wothing, heard nothing that accounted 
for the feeling that had suddenly taken 
hold of her, and yet she knew 
some one had invaded the solitude in 
which she stood. 

Without moving she glanced about 
her out of the corners of her eyes. 
The filament in the little electric bulb 
threw a faint sheen over the furnish- 
ings. She looked into the shadowy 
corners of the room, but nothing 
stirred there. Not a sound penetrated 
the heavily shaded windows. As far as 
her senses could perceive, she was ut- 
terly alone, but a subtler sensation con- 
tradicted the testimony of eyes and 
ears. Her impressions grew a little 
clearer, though as yet she could not 
trace them to their source. She knew 
some one was looking at her. She felt 
a-pair of sharp eyes piercing her, a 
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pair of black, malevolent eyes that con- 
veyed a suggestion of something sin- 
ister and threatening. 

Again her glance turned to the fire- 
place, and now, with a start and a gasp, 
she saw something that sent a cold 
trickle down her spine. A narrow open- 
ing had appeared alongside the upright 
timbers that composed the side of the 
mantel, and through this aperture she 
saw the eyes that until now had eluded 
her. Their expression changed in- 
stantly as she looked at them, and she 
wondered how they could have im- 
pressed her in an unpleasant manner. 
All she saw in them now was a look 
of surprise and gentle reproach. 

The opening grew wider, as if the 
wooden frame were turning on a pivot, 
and out stepped a curious little man 
with a beatific smile and white hair that 
fluttered in the draft. He carried his 
frail body with a strutting gait, and his 
beaklike nose reminded Charmian of a 
bird picking seeds out of the ground. 

“You are in a dangerous place—very 
dangerous place,” he told her gravely. 
“You mustn’t be found here. Better 
come with me.” 

He tugged gently at her elbow, and 
Charmian followed. Her physical self 
was in that limp and fatigued state 
where one yields to the slightest urge, 
and the little man looked so helpless 
and inoffensive that she felt not the 
least hesitancy. He turned out the 
light, and they stepped through the 
opening, which instantly closed behind 
them. Charmian found herself in a 
room that was a great deal like the one 
she had just left. At once she breathed 
more easily. A sinister spell seemed to 
have left her the moment the faded 
green chair was out of sight. 

‘Why, child, you are trembling,” ob- 
served the man. “That won’t do. Sit 
down here, and I will get you some 


tea 


He led her to a chair, then shuffled 
out of the room, and she heard the 
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clatter of dishes through the open door. 
She turned in the chair and looked at 
the point where the opening had been. 
All she saw was a fireplace just like 
the one in the other room. It seemed 
just as solid and massive, and no one 
looking at it would have suspected that 
it served any other purpose than the 
obvious one. Evidently it afforded a 
secret means of communication be- 
tween the two apartments. She won- 
dered if this was what Summers had 
had in mind when he threw out that 
mysterious hint about another clew. 
But for the soothing presence of the 
little bent old man she might have felt 
that she was treading on dangerous 
ground. 

In a few minutes he strutted back 
into the room, his gawky figure bent 
over.a tray. “Tea is good for the 
nerves,” he observed, as he began to 
pour. “I always take a cup when any- 
thing upsets me. -Cream or lemon?” 

Charmian expressed a preference for 
lemon. She sipped eagerly from the 
cup he handed her. Already her head 
was clearing, and she began to feel a 
keen curiosity concerning her host and 
the peculiar arrangement of the fire- 
place. 

“You are already looking better,” he 
told her, his mild eyes peering out at 
her over his teacup. 

“Thanks to your excellent tea,’ 
Charmian. 

“Glad you are enjoying it. I pride 
myself on the way I make tea.” He 
smiled in evident enjoyment of the 
compliment she had given him. “Too 
bad I startled you a while ago. I 
shouldn’t have appeared so suddenly. 
But then I didn’t know, you see, that 
the person I heard moving about on 
the other side of the wall was a young 
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lady.” 
Charmian nodded _ understandingly. 
She was beginning to feel quite bewil- 


dered again. If the revolving fireplace 














was the clew Summers had alluded to, 
it seemed rather pointless. It was an 
odd contrivance, of course, and it sug- 
gested all sorts of mysterious possibili- 
ties, but it shed no light on the particu- 
‘ar thing Charmian was interested in. 
This feeble and kindly old man seemed 
entirely out of place in the tragic cir- 
cumstances in which the gold bullet 
played such a prominent part. 

“I suppose you were looking for 
something,” he went on. It did not 
sound like a question, yet Charmian 
felt that she was expected to explain 
her movements, and to do so would be 
difficult. She devoted herself to her 
teacup, seeking a suitable evasion. 

“IT saw you before you saw me,” her 
host continued, as he replenished her 
cup. “Didn’t mean to spy on you, but 
one has to be careful in these evil times. 
It was my impression that you were 
looking for something between the 
chair and the fireplace.” 

Though there was nothing but can- 
dor and kindliness in the old man’s 
eyes, Charmian lowered her gaze. He 
seemed simple-minded enough, yet in- 
stinct told her that an ordinary subter- 
fuge would not do. Nor could she tell 
him the truth, for to do so might in- 
volve her and others in serious difficul- 
ties. She felt acutely embarrassed, 
also nettled with herself for her help- 
lessness. 

“IT wonder what it could have been,” 
he said musingly. “I suppose it was 
something that had a bearing on what 
happened in there two nights ago. Yes, 
that must be it. It couldn’t be anything 
else.” 

Again Charmian sipped her tea. She 
felt she must say something, though the 


old man had so far refrained from ask- 


ing a direct question There was a 
trace of courtliness about him that 
doubtless explained his reluctance to 
seem inquisitive. 

“You—you are mistaken,” said 


Charmian stammeringly, hitting upon a 
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half truth. “I wasn’t looking for any- 
thing.” 
He 
well! 
me is 


chuckled apologetically. “Well, 
That shows how an old man like 
deceived by his senses. At my 
age it isn’t safe to trust one’s eyes and 
ears. While you were standing be- 
tween the chair and the fireplace, I 
could have sworn you were looking for 
something—something that you ex- 
pected to find in that particular place.” 

Charmian gave a forced laugh, 
“TIsn’t it funny you should think that? 
May I have another cup of tea? 
Mother tells me I am making a vice of 
tea, but I can’t resist the temptation. 
Yes, another slice of lemon, please.” 

He filled his own cup after he had 
helped her. “It won’t hurt you,” he 
told her. “It’s the best thing for the 
nerves, and I can see that yours are 
still a little upset. Do you know, my 
dear young lady, that you interest me 
very much? It’s rarely I meet any one 
that interests me, so you must forgive 
me if I talk too much. We old men 
have our foibles. My impression that 
you were looking for something be 
tween the chair and the fireplace was 
one of them. Very absurd of me, 
really!’ My poor old eyes aren’t at all 
reliable any longer. I have heard it 
said that one’s imagination always be 
comes more active when the senses give 
out. I imagined, while I stood there 
looking at you, that you were going 
through all the motions of one who ex: 
pects to find something.” 

“We all make mistakes,” said Char- 
mian tritely, silently reproaching her- 
self for her lack of inventiveness. 
“Anybody’s imagination is apt to run 
away with him at times. My own does 
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quite frequently, I can assure you. 
The old man looked as if he had 
noi heard. “Just the same,” he said 
softly, as if talking to himself, “it 1s 
strange that you should happen to be 


standing in that particular spot, be 


tween the chair and the fireplace.” 
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“Why?” Charmian gave him a 
questioning glance. Her thoughts 
seemed to be swimming in a fog. Her 
usual resourcefulness was __ slipping 
away from her. “What do you mean?” 

The old man’s softly peering eyes 
were oddly disconcerting. ‘‘Well,” he 
mumbled, “it occurred to me while I 
was watching you that the reason for 
your being there must be that you knew 
something about the fireplace—that it 
turns in and out when you press a 
lever.” 

“Tt didn’t,’ Charmian assured him, 
speaking as emphatically as she could. 
“I was surprised out of my wits when 
I saw it turn.” 

The man raised his brows a trifle. 
“IT noticed your surprise, but I thought 
it was due to seeing me so abruptly. It 
appears I was mistaken all round.” He 
laughed gently, purringly. “Well, since 
you didn’t know anything about the 
fireplace and were not looking for any- 
thing in particular, I take it you just 
happened to be there.” 

“Yes,” said Charmian, feeling a 
weight pressing against her brain, 
“that was it. I just happened to be 
there. Odd, wasn’t it?” 

“Very odd! By the way, I suppose 
your escort is waiting for you out- 
side?” 


“Escort ” 


Charmian looked at him, 
while trying to marshal her thoughts. 
He seemed to have dwindled in size, 
and she thought a mist had risen be- 
tween them. “Oh, no. I came here all 
alone.” 

“All alone? At this hour?” He 
shook his head reproachfully. “It’s 
hard for an old man to become accus- 
tomed to the ways of the younger gen- 


eration. I suppose it’s all right, how- 
ever. Doubtless you told your par- 
ents where you were going?” 

“How could I?” said Charmian, 


wondering why she found it so hard 
to speak. “You see, when—when I 
started out I didn’t know that—that I 


was coming here.” She tried to sit 
erect in the chair. “Why-—why do you 
look at me like that?” 

He did not answer, but, through the 
mist that ‘separated them, Charmian 
thought she saw a smile of satisfaction 
on his*lips. She seemed to be slipping 
into a void. Dazedly she drew her 
palm across her forehead. The room 
was reeling, and the old man seemed to 
retreat farther and farther into a fog. 
She gazed at him fixedly through flut- 
tering lids. The expression in his eyes 
seemed to have changed. The kindli- 
ness had gone out of them, and now 
she saw a look that sent a_ shiver 
through her, just as darkness fell over 
her. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
THE PICAROON IS MYSTIFIED. 

OMEWHAT ) enviously Captain 

Summers looked across the table, 
noting the keen eyes, the clear complex- 
ion and the faultless attire of his 
luncheon companion. 

“Dale,” he said, “you look. as though 
you didn’t have a care in the world.” 

“T haven’t,” lied Dale, who at that 
moment was anxiously wondering why 
Charmian Ambers had failed to keep 
her appointment with him that morn- 
ing. With the gold bullet in his pocket 
he had gone to the place he had sug- 
gested to her over the telephone the 
previous evening, but he had found no 
Charmian. Inquiry at the Ambers 
house had elicited no other information 
than that the young lady was not at 
home. 

Summers continued his scrutiny of 
Dale’s person. “There would be fewer 
divorces in the world,” he remarked 
sententiously, “if all men picked their 
wives as carefully as you pick your ties 
and cuff links.” 

Dale scowled emphatically. “There 
you go again! You are too disgustingly 
practical, Summers. Your sordid com- 
parisons make my flesh creep. You are 
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always squeezing the romance out of 
life. Is there no sentiment in your 
soul? Don’t you know that marriages 
are made in heaven?” 

“So I’ve heard,” said Summers, “and 
I’ve often wondered why you were left 
out. You’re such a chivalrous cuss that 
it seems some woman should have 
fallen for you long before this.” 

Of a sudden Dale became absorbed 
in his demi-tasse and cigar. 

“That reminds me of something,” 
the captain went on. “I’ve heard that 
The Picaroon was once madly in love 
with a girl. When he was sent to stir, 
unjustly, as he claims, she threw him 
hard. The Picaroon never got over it. 
I guess he worshiped the ground she 
walked on. Anyhow, to this day he 
has kept shy of women.” 

Dale looked rigidly at the saltcellar. 
“Tt’s a pretty story,” he murmured. “If 
it’s true, it goes a long way toward ex- 
plaining the fellow’s grudge against the 
police. But I don’t see the connection.” 

“*None are so blind as those who 
will not see,’” quoted the captain with 
a sly wink at Dale. 

Dale shrugged. “You 
pressed to-day, Summers. 
happened ?” 

“Plenty,” said Summers dryly. “I 
ran into The Picaroon again last 
night.” 

“Ah, that explains!” Dale had re- 
gained his usual suavity. “I suppose 
the rascal gave you the laugh again.” 

“You needn’t rub it in. I found him 
over at the Ambers house. His get-up 
was decidedly different from the one I 
saw him in last time. He was a bent, 
old man, with gold-rimmed glasses and 
white hair. If he’d stood up straight I 
guess he would have been about your 
height.” 

Dale smiled engagingly at the thrust. 
“Well, you know, I have no monopoly 
on my stature. But what was The 
Picaroon doing in Ambers’ house?” 

“He came there to return the gold 
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bullet he took from the Francois vase 
the other night.” 

Dale almost forgot to register sur- 
prise, but in the next moment he had 
his role under perfect control. “Gold 
bullet?” he exclaimed in evident stupe- 
faction. “What gold bullet? You 
don’t mean to tell me that the thing 
The Picaroon removed from the Am- 
bers residence was a gold bullet?” 

The admiring glint in the captain’s 
eyes told Dale that he had carried it 
off very well. 

“T mean just that,” said Summers. 
“The thing The Picaroon stole was a 
gold bullet. Queer kind of swag, eh? 
Last night, after learning how badly 
Miss Ambers wanted it back, The 
Picaroon sneaked into the house and 
tried to slip it back on the q. t. Then 
he bumped into me and—well, to cut a 
long story short, the bullet is still in 
The Picaroon’s possession. He meant 
to make another attempt to return it 
this morning, but it miscarried.” 

Dale gave him a blank look. There 
were times when he wondered where 
Summers got his surprising bits of in- 
formation. “But what about this gold 
bullet®?” he inquired. “What is the 
meaning of it, and why is Miss Ambers 
so anxious to regain possession of it?” 

Summers looked at him as if won- 
dering if he were quite ingenuous. “It’s 
a long story, Dale. You’ve heard of the 
Bryson murder case, of course?” 

“T’ve seen the headlines, but that’s 
about all,” said Dale indifferently. “As 
you know, I seldom read the news- 
papers.” 

“Well, suppose we take a little walk 
when we leave here. I’ll show you 
something that may interest you.” 

Dale smiled and paid the check. 
Familiarity with the captain’s tactics 
led him to expect that Summers’ cun- 
ning brain had devised another trap. 
Dale was determined that this time he 
would be on his guard. He recalled 
how he had betrayed himself in the 
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Ambers house when he had peermitted 
himself to gaze too pointedly at the 
Francois vase. Nothing serious had 
happened then, but another time he 
might not escape so easily. As they 
walked out of the restaurant, he won- 
dered where Summers was taking him. 
The place where they had lunched was 
in the Thirties, just off Fifth Avenue, 
and now they were proceeding due 
north. The captain, shuffling along be- 
side Dale with a gait that was half a 
trot, said nothing until they left the 
Avenue and swung into a side street. 

“I hope I still have the key,” he 
mumbled, searching his pockets. “I 
carried it off with me the first time I 
was in the house. That was day be- 
fore yesterday, the day after Theodore 
Bryson was murdered. Here it is!” 

They ran up the stone steps of a 
murky brownstone house and entered, 
Summers carefully closing the door be- 
hind them. Proceeding down a little 
hall, they stepped into a room in the 
rear of the house. Dale’s glance slid 
over a collection of somber, old-fash- 
ioned furniture, most of it showing 
signs of age and wear. The captain 
eyed Dale askance, while he pointed to 
an armchair before the fireplace. 

“Bryson sat in that chair when he 
was shot the other night,” he ex- 
plained. “The chair was turned just 
as it is now, so that the person sitting 
in it would be facing the door. Queer 
character, Bryson was. Most people 
seem to think his mind was twisted.” 

“IT am woefully ignorant of the case,” 
confessed Dale. 

Summers laughed. “So is nearly 
everybody else. The most interesting 
angles of it haven’t got into the papers 
yet. One of the neatest ways of trap- 
ping a murderer is to keep him guess- 
ing, and that’s what I’m trying to do 
here.” 

Dale nodded. For reasons of his 
own the captain sometimes confided 
headquarters secrets to him, and Dale 
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never betrayed them. On this occasion, 
however, he failed to see what Sum- 
mers hoped to gain by taking him into 
his confidence. 

“What about the_gold bullet?” he in- 
quired. 

Summers scratched his chin and 
looked as if he suspected that Dale 
knew a great deal more than he was 
letting on. “As I told you, Theodore 
Bryson was a queer character. Once 
he was a very rich man, but he lost the 
bulk of his fortune in wildcat specu- 
lation. For a number of years he had 
been living on the ragged edge of pov- 
erty. What little money was left from 
the wreckage was hardly enough to 
keep him alive. Bryson saw starvation 
staring him in the face, and he vowed 
that he would die before his last dollar 
was gone.” 

“He intended to commit 
asked Dale. 

“He did, and that’s where the queer 
part comes in. It seems Bryson was 
a prospector out West in his early days. 
He made several lucky strikes and piled 
up quite a fortune. As a souvenir of 
those days he had a good-sized gold 
nugget that he could never be per- 
suaded to part with. He kept it be- 
side him all the time, and, before go- 
ing to bed at night, he always put it 
under his pillow. Even when he was 
down to his last thousand dollars, he 
couldn’t be induced to turn the nugget 
into money. Instead”—here Summers 
gave Dale a signiflcant glance—“he 
turned it into bullets.” 

“Into what?” exclaimed Dale. 

“He had ‘two fourteen-carat bullets 
made out of the gold nugget. I don’t 
know who did the job for him, unless 
it was some friend who was an expert 
at that sort of thing. Anyhow the two 
bullets were made about a year ago. 
Bryson kept very quiet about it. Only 
two or three people had an inkling of 
what he had done, and they didn’t take 
him seriously. Bryson told these peo- 
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ple that before he got down to his last 
dollar he would load his pistol with the 
gold bullets and kill himself.” 

“One would have been enough,” Dale 
remarked. 

The captain shrugged. “I don’t 
know whether you’ve noticed it, but 
caution is a very prominent trait in ec- 
centric people like Bryson. He knew 
that the first bullet might go wild, and 
he meant to keep another in reserve for 
such an emergency. The proportion of 
gold and alloy in the bullets had been 
figured out carefully, so as to give them 
the necessary degree of hardness. It 
looks as if Bryson really meant to do 
away with himself that way. Can’t be 
sure, though. Those two gold slugs 
might have been his idea of a joke. All 
I know for sure is that the other morn- 
ing he was found dead in this chair. 
A bullet had plowed clear through his 
neck and throat, severing an artery.” 

“Suicide?” asked Dale, looking fix- 
edly at the chair in which Bryson had 
sat. 

Summers eyed him narrowly. “The 
bullet had entered in the side of the 
neck and came out in front, near the 
windpipe,” he said slowly. ‘Now, it’s 
possible that Bryson held the pistol so 
that the bullet took such a course, but 
it isn’t very likely. If the pistol had 
been in his own hand, he would prob- 
ably have held it in a different way. 
But that isn’t the only thing that makes 
me doubt that Bryson committed sui- 
cide.” 

“What else?” 

“1 found Bryson’s pistol on the 
floor, right where I am pointing. It 
contained one gold bullet and 
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Bryson’s throat, I thought it must bk 
somewhere in the room,” the captain 
went on. “I searched every square inch 
of floor and wall, but I couldn’t find, 
trace of it. It was plain from the d 
rection it had taken that it couldn't 
have flown out of the door or win 
dows. Somebody must have removed 
it after the fatal shot was fired.” 

“Bryson himself?’ suggested Dale, 

“What makes you think that?’ asked 
Summers sharply. 

“T don’t know. Intuition, maybe.” 

“Well, your intuition is on the blink 
With his throat cut and bleeding t 
death, Bryson wasn’t very likely to do 
such a thing. Anyhow, there was m 
reason for doing it. Can you suggest 
a single one that will hold water?” 

“No,” admitted Dale after a mo 
ment’s thought. “It’s your idea, then, 
that the second gold bullet was te 
moved by the murderer?” 

The captain grinned sarcastically. 
“You aren’t very bright to-day, Dale, 
or you would have hit upon the solt 
tion right away. Bryson couldn’t have 
removed the bullet even if he had 
wanted to do such a foolish thin; 
we're forced to the conclusion that 
murderer took it away.” 

“But why?” asked Dale. “Wasnt 
that a rather stupid thing for the mur 
derer to do?” 

“It was, but murderers sometimes do 
stupid things. If the gold bullet had 
remained in the room, it would have 
looked as if Bryson had carried out his 
threat and bumped himself off, and it 
though the murderer would 
have let it go at that. Just the same, 
I’ve whittled the thing down to a pretty 
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teresting to know how the bullet came 
into her possession.” 

“Why don’t you ask her?” 

“Sensible idea, Dale. There’s only 
one objection to it, and that is that Miss 
Ambers knows how to keep mum when 
she wants to. I was on the point of 
asking her last night, after my little 
set-to with The Picaroon, but I 
changed my mind and tried something 
else instead.” 

“What was that?’ 

“I told her the bullet wasn’t the only 
clew in the Bryson case. I hinted that 
another clew might be found between 
the chair and the fireplace. I left the 
point a bit vague, so that she could in- 
terpret it any way she liked.” 

Dale stared at the captain, then 
glanced at the vacant space back of the 
armchair. Summers seemed to enjoy 
his bewilderment. 

“What I told her,” he went on, “was 
about nine parts fiction to one part of 
gospel truth. As far as I know the 
gold bullet is the only clew. I don’t 
believe another could be found with the 
biggest magnifying lens in the world.” 

“But you said something about the 
space between the chair and the P 

“I wanted to give Miss Ambers a 
false steer of some kind,” the captain 
went on, “and that was the first thing 
that came to my mind. It so happened 
that there was a substance of truth in 
it, for the location of the wound and 
the course of the bullet make me think 
that the murderer stood between the 
chair and the fireplace when he fired 
the shot. That’s only guesswork, how- 
ever, for he didn’t leave any marks be- 
hind him, and I knew Miss Ambers 
wouldn’t find any. My only object was 
to throw a scare into Her.” 
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I don’t quite follow you, Summers.” 


“You are a bit dull to-day. Because 
the bullet had been in her possession, 
I suspected Miss Summers was in- 
volved to some extent in the Bryson 
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case. I knew it would do no good to 
question her, so I tried a litttle ruse. I 
figured that, if my suspicions were cor- 
rect, she would hotfoot it over to Bry- 
son’s house and look between the chair 
and the firepelace. Sure enough she 
did. Women of her kind act on im- 
pulse in such matters. They never stop 
to consider whether they can accom- 
plish anything, but just rush blindly 
ahead. That was what Miss Ambers 
did last night. I was watching across 
the street. When I saw her leave the 
house, I knew my hunch was correct— 
that she was mixed up in the Bryson 
affair.” 
“It never occurred to you, of course, 
that she might be innocently involved?” 
“T leave the championing of the fair 
ones to you. My job is to dig out 
facts. If you could have seen Miss 
Ambers when I sprung that little fib 
about another clew, you would have 
said that she looked as guilty as the 
deuce. I trotted along after her when 
she left the house. I hoped her actions 
when she reached Bryson’s place would 
show me a few things about her part 
in the affair. She walked in without 
any ceremony at all, just as if she had 
brought a key with her, and then 2 
The captain paused and looked diffi- 
dently at Dale. His face showed both 
embarrassment and _ suspicion. He 
looked as though he had reached a 
point in his story where his listener 
might know more than himself. 
“When I walked in after her,” he 
continued awkwardly, “I got the sur- 
prise of my life. I’m sure Miss Am- 
bers didn’t hear me, for I made no 
more noise than a kitten. When I got 
inside the house she was gone.” 


“Gone!” exclaimed Dale in genuine 





surprise. 

“She had vanished,” declared the 
captain glumly. “I went through the 
house, from cellar to attic, but there 
was no trace of her. She couldn’t have 
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gotten out the back way, for the door in 
the rear was locked on the inside. It 
just looked as if she had dissolved in 
thin air.” 

The captain’s perplexity was so acute 
that Dale could not’ repress a smile. 
“Did you enter the house immediately 
after she did?” he inquired. 

“Not quite. I wanted to give her a 
little start. I suppose I waited about 
five minutes. I know she didn’t leave 
the house in those five minutes, for I 
had my eyes peeled on the door all the 
time. She couldn’t have slipped out of 
the windows, for the fastenings were 
all in place. What do you make of it, 
Dale?” 

Dale felt the captain’s eyes piercing 
him, as if to read his innermost 
thoughts. He only shook his head, but 
his face was grave. 

“T see only one answer,” continued 
Summers, “and that one isn’t very com- 
plimentary to me. Maybe the Ambers 
girl is smarter than I’ve supposed. It’s 
just possible that she knew I was on 
her trail. Likely as not she watched 
her chance and slipped out of the house 
while I was making a search for her.” 

Dale studied him thoughtfully for a 
moment. “If that’s so, then the next 
question is where she went from here.” 

Summers nodded. “Maybe The 
Picaroon could tell. He’s bobbed in 
and out of this case like a jack-in-the- 
box. I don’t see why What’s the 
matter, Dale?” 

Dale stood very still. His ears, which 
a famous specialist had pronounced the 
keenest that had ever come under his 
observation, seemed to be listening for 
fugitive sounds. In a moment he was 
himself again. 

“I was just thinking, captain,” he 
said slowly, looking straight into Sum- 
mers’ eyes. “If you were to ask my 
opinion, I should say that The Pica- 
roon is probably just as mystified over 
Miss Ambers’ disappearance as you or 
I. Shall we take a walk?” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THOMAS WHITFORD’S SOUL, 


ATE at night The  Picaroon 
emerged with a stealthy step from 
his retreat in the establishment of Wuh 
Ch’ang. Once more he was a stooping, 
white-haired old man, whose timid eyes 
looked out upon the world through a 
pair of gold-rimmed spectacles. He 
had business of a delicate nature to 
attend to, and he always performed 
such tasks to better advantage when he 
was in the guise and habiliments of 
The Picaroon. Martin Dale felt more 
at ease in clubs and drawing-rooms 
than in places like the one toward 
which The Picaroon was now turning 
his steps. 

The night was raw and blustery, with 
now and then a splash of rain in the 
air, and this suited his purpose. The 
fewer people he met on this particular 
night the better he was pleased. There 
was a possibility that he would rtin into 
Summers, but he rather thought that. 
the captain and himself were pursuing 
their inquiries in different directions, 
though their mutual aim was to find 
Miss Ambers. 

By a devious route, traveling by sub- 
way, slirface car, and on foot, The 
Picaroon reached the drab brownstone 
house in which Theodore Bryson had 
been murdered. For a few moments 
he loitered on the sidewalk, scanning 
the number plates as if in doubt about 
an address, then ducked quickly into 
the dark basement entrance of the Bry- 
son residence. With a sharp-nosed tool 
from the little morocco case, he picked 
the lock with his usual ease, and in 4 
few minutes he was back in the room 
where he and Summers had been in the 
afternoon. 

First he made sure that no one was 
lying in wait for him, The gleam of 
his little electric torch darted in and 
out of corners and behind sofas and 
chairs. Then he closed the door and 
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turned the key in the lock. It seemed 
an unnecessary precaution, but The 
Picaroon was taking no chances. He 
did not care to endanger his liberty as 
long as Charmian Ambers was missing 
and possibly in danger. In a measure 
he felt responsible for her safety, for 
her difficulties appeared to have had 
their origin in the absurd impulse that 
prompted him to take the gold bullet 
from the Francois vase. If he had not 
obeyed that impulse, several things 
might not have happened. 

At length he turned to the fireplace. 
Slowly his electric flash explored the 
tiling and woodwork. A frown gath- 
ered on his brow, as he inspected each 
square foot. He felt, though he could 
not tell why, that the fireplace was in 
some way related to Charmian’s dis- 
appearance. 

He lowered the gleam to the floor. 
It was there she must have stood, while 
looking for the mythical clew to which 
Summers had alluded. A whimsical 
thought flashed through The Picaroon’s 
mind. What if Miss Ambers should 
have found a clew in the very place 
where Summers’ ruse had sent her to 
look for one? The idea was preposter- 
ous, of course, for, if there had been 
a clew to find, Summers would have 
found it first; yet the thought appealed 
to The Picaroon. It would be such a 
good joke to Captain Summers, 

The idea seemed frivolous, and he 
tried to brush it aside. Something had 
evidently happened to Charmian, either 
before or after she stood in the spot 
between the chair and the fireplace. 
The Picaroon did not share the cap- 
tain’s theory that she had slipped out 
of the house, while Summers was look- 
ing for her. It seemed too simple; be- 
sides, The Picaroon had a reason of 
his own for thinking otherwise. A 
curious impression had come to him 
while he was talking things over with 
the captain. He had heard a sound, 
faint and distant, that might have been 
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a muffled cry for help. For an instant 
it had seemed to him as if the voice 
was Charmian Ambers’. Stranger still, 
the sound had seemed to come out of 
the fireplace. A moment later he had 
wondered whether it had been all 
imagination, Evidently Summers him- 
self had heard nothing, and The Pica- 
roon had not mentioned his impression. 
The possibility had occurred to him 
that Charmian, no matter how serious 
a predicament she was in, might have 
reason for wishing to avoid a meeting 
with Captain Summers. So The Pica- 
roon, still wondering whether the cry 
had been real or imaginary, though on 
the whole inclined toward the latter 
view, had decided to wait until dark 
and then return to the house alone. 
Now he stepped close to the fireplace 
and slowly moved back and forth, with 
his ear close to the woodwork. Not 
the faintest whisper could he hear. He 
ran his fingers back and forth, up and 
down, but he found nothing of a sus- 
picious nature. It seemed certain now 
that his imagination had played him a 
trick; then he thought he heard the 
sound, yet he seemed unable to take his 
eyes from the fireplace. All at once, as 
he stood gazing at it through narrow 
lids, an idea came to him. The Bryson 
house was on the corner of the block, 
and the fireplace was built against the 
inner wall. If he could perform a 
miracle and pass through the wall, he 
would be in the house next door. The 
circumstance seemed to mean nothing, 
but it teased his imagination. Granting 
that the cry had been real and not 
imaginary, then it must have come 
from the adjoining building. It was 
just possible that 
He did not pursue the thought, but 
promptly extinguished the electric flash 
and left the house as he had come. A 
puff of wind and rain beat against his 
face as he stood in the dark basement 
entrance and peered up and down the 
street. Most of the windows in the 
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block were dark; not so much as a 
flicker was discernible in the shadows. 
What if Summers should be watching 
him, after all? The Picaroon thought 
it was extremely unlikely. The cap- 
tain’s theory of Charmian Ambers’ dis- 
appearance gave him no reason for 
keeping the Bryson house and its neigh- 
bor under surveillance. He was more 
likely to watch her home to see if she 
would return. The Picaroon felt he 
would be safe as long as he could re- 
strain the inborn recklessness that al- 
ways tempted him to fling himself in 
the teeth of dangers. Cautiously he 
slunk into the basement entrance of the 
other house. Again one of the little 
tools in his morocco case was brought 
into play, and the lock yielded easily to 
his deft touch. He passed through and 
closed the door behind him, but took 
are that the lock did not snap. De- 
velopments might make it necessary for 
him to beat a quick retreat, and he 
wanted to leave a way open. 

He found the stairs in the dark and 
began to ascend, berating his luck as a 
step creaked complainingly under his 
weight. He stopped and listened, but 
evidently none of the occupants had 
been disturbed. He reached the hall 
upstairs, and his sense of direction 
guided him to the room adjoining the 
one in which Bryson had been mur- 
dered. Once more he stopped and lis- 
tened, then walked in and took his 
electric flash from his pocket. 

His eyes opened wide as the narrow 
beam darted across the floor. The room 
was in many particulars like the one on 
the other side of the wall, and he no- 
ticed with interest that the fireplace was 
in relatively the same position. The 
mysterious cry that had lingered in his 
consciousness all afternoon seemed to 
come back to him as he swept his flash 
over the sea-green tiling and the faded 
woodwork. He felt almost certain now 
that it had been real, also that it had 
come either from the room in which 


he now stood, or else one very close | 
to it. 

Of a sudden he lowered. the electric 
flash. All at once he stood tense, with 
head thrown back, listening. The door 
was at his back, and he had a curious 
impression that some one was standing | 
there, watching him. He extinguished 
the flash and thrust it in his pocket, 
then turned slowly toward the door. 

Just then came a click, and a light 
appeared in a wall fixture. A shrunken 
little man, with mild eyes and a promi- 
nent nose, was looking at him in a star- 
tled way. With his stooping figure and 
white hair he seemed to be of the same 
age as The Picaroon appeared to be. 
For an instant a crafty gleam showed 
in his eyes, but it vanished so quickly 
that none but The Picaroon would have 
noticed it, and a moment later the old 
man’s features showed nothing but sur- 
prise and a trace of gentle reproach. 

“You have disturbed my slumber,” he 
said ruefully. “Now I shall probably 
not get another wink of sleep to-night.” 

“Sorry, very sorry.” The voice was 
the mild and plaintive one The Pica 
roon always used. 

The old man blinked his eyes. He 
was arrayed in a frayed dressing gown 
and mismated slippers. He looked at 
The Picaroon almost tenderly, but the 
latter could see that no detai! of his 
appearance escaped the other’s eye 
Finally he seemed satisfied that the man 
he was dealing with was only a harm 
less old crank, 

“You don’t look like a burglar,” he 
observed. “And, even if I had not it- 
terrupted you, your visit to my house 
would have been fruitless. T am a poor 
man, and there is nothing here worth 
stealing. You are welcome to a meal, 
however. I am a hospitable man, i 
my poor small way, and I don’t like to 
see any one leave my house hungry. I 
will get you a meal, and then you caf 
tell me how you have fallen upon such 
evil ways.” 
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“Thank you,” said The Picaroon, 
“but I am not hungry.” 

“But you must have a cup of tea, 
anyway.” 

The old man was insistent, and 
finally The Picaroon assented. He sat 
down, while his host shuffled into the 
kitchen and busied himself at the stove. 
On his lips was a faint smile of amuse- 
ment that would have interested the 
hospitable old man if be could have 
seen it. The invitation to have tea 
seemed to have suggested a humorous 
idea to The Picaroon. “Delightful old 
gentleman!” he mumbled. “I feel as if 
he could stab me with one hand, while 
offering me a cup of tea with the other. 
Wonder if I am to be poisoned, or just 
drugged.” 

At the other side of the room he 
spied a brass cuspidor. In a few mo- 
ments he had“*tiptoed across the floor 
and placed the receptacle well out of 
sight beside his chair, He had scarcely 
settled himself when the old man re- 
turned with the tea, 

“When a man shows me a kindness 
I like to know his name,’ murmured 
The Picaroon, as he took the cup the 
other extended. 

“Whitford — Thomas Whitford.” 
The old man began to sip his tea, and 
The Picaroon pretended to do likewise. 
“Do you know, my friend, that you in- 
terest me a great deal. In a little while 
you must tell me how you happened to 
start on a career of crime. By the way, 
are you interested in interior decorat- 
ing?” 

“Why do you ask that?” 

“Because I watched you for a min- 
ute or so, just before I turned on the 
light. You seemed very much inter- 
ested in the fireplace and mantel. I 
noticed that you were examining them 
very closely in the light of that electri- 
cal contrivance you had in your hand. 
I knew then that you were not an ordi- 
fary burglar.” 


The Picaroon gave him a quick 


glance, but Whitford’s face showed 
only ordinary interest. “Fireplaces al- 
ways fascinate me,” said The Pica- 
roon. “They look so cozy and comfort- 
able, and yours especially.” Again he 
brought the cup to his lips. “I must 
compliment you on your tea.” 

Whitford regarded him musingly. 
“You speak like a cultured man. Evi- 
dently you have seen better days. I 
am sure your story will be intensely in- 
teresting. But come, my friend. You 
are evasive. Weren’t you looking for 
some particular thing when you stood 
there, inspecting my fireplace?” 

The Picaroon hesitated; then an in- 
spiration came to him. Even now he 
was almost certain that he was on the 
right trail, but he wanted to make sure. 

“Well, perhaps.” He chuckled 
amusedly. “What would you say if I 
were to tell you that I was looking for a 
bullet—a gold bullet?” 

For an instant the teacup trembled 
in Whitford’s bony fingers; a hard 
flicker appeared in his eyes, then was 
gone again. His perturbation lasted 
only a few seconds. “I would say that 
that’s a curious thing to be looking for,” 
he remarked. “Did you really expect to 
find such an odd thing in my fireplace?” 

“Well, I wasn’t sure.” While Whit- 
ford’s eyes were turned to the grate, 
The Picaroon quickly drained his cup 
into the cuspidor. His voice sounded a 
trifle thick, and he seemed to have some 
difficulty in holding his head erect. 
“Gold bullets are rare. Have you seen 
one lately?” 

“T wonder why you ask that ques- 
tion,” said Whitford, noting with sat- 
isfaction that his guest’s head seemed 
“As far as I know 


” 


to grow heavier. 1 
there are only two in existence 

The Picaroon nodded. His only 
purpose in mentioning the gold bullets 
had been to jolt Whitford out of his 
matchless composure, and in that he 
had succeeded, even if only for a mo- 
ment. He well knew that one of the 
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bullets was in Summers’ possession, 
while The Picaroon himself had the 
other. He made no objection when 
Whitford refilled his cup, along with 
his own. His legs were sprawled out, 
and he was sliding deeper and deeper 
into the chair. 

“Yes, two,” he said thickly, “and one 
of them killed Bryson, I understand. 
You and—he must have known—each 
other, being next door neigh—neigh- 
bors.” 

Whitford no longer took the trouble 
to conceal his satisfaction over his 
guest’s condition. He smiled openly, 
as he turned and placed his cup on the 
table, and The Picaroon availed him- 
self of the opportunity to empty his 
own in the cuspidor. 

“Yes, Bryson and I were friends for 
twenty years,” explained the old man. 
“These two houses belong to me, and 
Bryson lived in the next one as my 
tenant. His death was a great shock 
to me. Better let me have your cup 
before you drop it.” 

Despite an apparent effort to hold it 
erect, The Picaroon’s head sagged to 
his chest. His lips fluttered, his lower 
lip curled downward, his body snuggled 
deeper into the chair, and he seemed to 
lapse into a profound slumber. 

For a few moments the room was 
very still, then a hoarse chuckle fell 
from Whitford’s lips. He stepped a 
little closer to the reclining man, and 
The Picaroon felt a pair of sharp, rest- 
less eyes piercing him. After a time 
Whitford moved aside, and The Pica- 
roon’s left eyelid fluttered open at the 
corner. Out of the narrow slit he saw 
Whitford standing a few feet away, 
gazing abstractedly at the fireplace, and 
the expression of the old man’s face 
sent a shiver through him. 

The lips were still parted in a smile, 
but it was a frozen, horrible smile. On 
the old man’s features was a look of 
fear such as The Picaroon had never 
seen. He felt a chill as he contem- 
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plated the ashen face and heard the 
low, agonized groans that now and 
then fell on the silence. 

“Two of them,’ mumbled the old 
man. “First she comes, then he. They 
know something ; how much I can’t tell, 
What shall I do with them? I wonder 
if—yes, yes, there’s only one safe way. 
I must i 

His voice drooped to a whisper, then 
ceased altogether. Once more The 
Picaroon’s lid fluttered open. In the 
brief interval the old man’s expression 
had changed again. For the second 
time The Picaroon felt a chill, but it 
was different from the first. The domi- 
nant expression Of Whitford’s face had 
changed from fear to something else, 
What it was The Picaroon could not 
tell, but he felt a shrinking of his whole 
body as he beheld it. During a breath- 
less moment he was grimly fascinated 
by the spectacle of a soul unmasked. 
Finally he could stand it no longer. His 
lid dropped, obscuring the revolting 
vision. 

Through the darkness a_ thought 
flashed into his mind. Of a sudden he 
knew the meaning of the fearful thing 
he had seen in Whitford’s face. It 
came to him in a twinkling, without 
conscious mental effort. His muscles 
grew taut; he strained forward a little 
in the chair. But in the next instant 
he relaxed again. He wanted Whit- 
ford to show his hand, now that he had 
obtained a glimpse into his soul. 

At length the old man turned, and 
once more The Picaroon felt a pair of 
burning eyes on his face. 

“Sleeping,” mumbled Whitford. 
“You will sleep a long time, my 
friend. Yes,” and his voice fell to @ 
soft croon that sounded hideous in The 
Picaroon’s ears, “a long, long time.” 

Abruptly he turned away, switched 
off the light, and The Picaroon heard 
his shuffling footfalls moving toward 
the door. He sat in the darkness, wait- 
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ing until the old man was out of the 
room, then followed on tiptoe. 


CHAPTER X. 
HANDCUFFED. 
THE PICAROON heard the old man 


mumbling to himself as he as- 
cended the stairs. Evidently Whitford 
was trying to steel his nerves for the 
task before him. He had come to a 
desperate pass, and he had formed a 
grim resolution that he was determined 
to carry out, even though he dreaded 
the deed. What it was The Picaroon 
could only guess, but he flexed his 
muscles in preparation for instant ac- 
tion. 

The old man ascended another flight 
of stairs, then turned down a dark hall, 
His footsteps dragged a little, as if he 
was inwardly shrinking from the thing 
he was about to do. Now he stopped, 
and a key grated in a lock. A door 
squeaked on rusty hinges, and then a 
light appeared. Softly The Picaroon 
stole forward and peeped through the 
crack between the door and the jamb. 

He was prepared for ‘the sight that 
met his eyes, and yet a little gasp es- 
caped him as he took in the scene in 
the little room. On a couch, with cloth- 
ing disheveled and hair sprawling in 
tumbling masses about her white face, 
lay Charmian Ambers. She was sleep- 
ing, and The Picaroon could see at a 
glance that it was the deep, deathlike 
slumber induced by some powerful 
drug. On the floor lay her hat, and its 
bright touches of color gave an incon- 
gruous note to the scene. 

Stooping, with head wagging slowly 
from side to side, Whitford stood be- 
side the couch, as if hesitating. Now 
and then a few mumbled words fell 
from his lips. The. Picaroon re- 
Strained an impulse to rush forward. 
The spectacle of the old man wavering 
on the brink of committing a murder 
held him with a sort of awed fascina- 
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tion. He knew that it was murder he 
had seen in the old man’s eyes a few 
minutes ago. No doubt it was Whit- 
ford’s intention to rid himself of The 
Picaroon as soon as Miss Ambers had 
been put out of the way. But just now 
Whitford’s hands hung limp at his 
sides. Now and then the fingers 
twitched nervously. From time to time 
an indistinct mutter sounded. 

Finally the old man gave a shrug and 
reached out his arms. The Picaroon 
was ready to spring forward, but evi- 
dently there was no need of interfering 
just yet. Whitford merely lifted the 
unconscious girl in his arms and, with 
an ease that was surprising in such an 
old and seemingly feeble man, started 
to carry her from the room. Puzzled, 
The Picaroon darted back, as the old 
man stepped through the door with his 
burden. He could act at a moment’s 
warning, and he was determined to see 
what Whitford intended to do. 

Down the creaking stairs went the 
old man, and The Picaroon followed a 
few paces behind. Whitford had no 
fear of an interruption, for he thought 
the drugged tea had done its work, and 
that his guest was unconscious, but 
the broken mutterings that came at in- 
tervals through his chattering teeth told 
that he was in a state of acute dread. 
At the foot of the stairs he turned 
toward the sitting room in which he 
had left The Picaroon a few minutes 
ago. He entered, and The Picaroon 
paused for a moment in the doorway. 
The room was in utter darkness, and 
he remembered that Whitford had 
turned out the light before leaving. He 
could see nothing, but the occasional 
squeaking of a board in the floor indi- 
cated that the old man was crossing 
over to the other side? 

All at once he was tingling with ap- 
prehension. All sounds had suddenly 
ceased. It was as if the old man and 
his burden had been blotted out in si- 
lence and darkness. Frantically The 
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Picaroon’s hands fumbled for the elec- 
tric light switche He remembered 
vaguely that Whitford had been near 
the door when the room went dark, and 
he ran his hands over the wall at that 
point. He found nothing, and all the 
time the silence and darkness were be- 
coming more oppressive. He re- 
proached himself for having waited too 
long, but there was comfort in the 
thought that he had seen no weapon in 
Whitford’s hand. He did not think 
that the old man had accomplished his 
purpose as yet. If he had done so, 
there must have been a sound of some 
kind, perhaps the startled shriek of one 
suddenly awakened from a profound 
sleep. Yet even the unbroken silence 
impressed him as ominous. Lurching 
and stumbling in the dark, he contin- 
ued his search for the switch. He was 
sure it must be somewhere near the 
door, but his fumbling hands found 
nothing but blank wall. 

Suddenly he stood still. A shrill 
jangling cut sharply through the si- 
lence, and in the same instant he heard 
a footfall across the room. He darted 
noiselessly into the nearest corner. 
Still cursing himself for having de- 
layed too long, he realized that the door 
bell was ringing. Peal after peal went 
piercingly through the house. For a 
moment all was silence, and then, from 
the other side of the room came a 
frightened groan. He thought he rec- 
ognized Whitford’s voice, though it 
was so shaken by terror as to be almost 
indistinguishable. 

“Tt’s all right,”’ he heard the old man 
say, as if he was trying to get a grip 
on his nerves. “Nothing to fear—noth- 
ing.” 

Footsteps crossed the floor, Again 
the bell shrilled, and in the next instant 
light on. Whitford 
standing door, the muscles of 
his face In- 
stinctivély The Picaroon looked at his 
hands, and he felt a ludicrous sense of 


the went was 
near thi 


working spasmodically. 
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comfort, as he noticed that there were 
no red stains on them. The old mani 
was rigidly facing the door, looking 
neither at the chair in which The Pica 
roon had sat, nor at the corner where 
he now stood. Finally he squared his 
shoulders and thrust out his jaw. A 
sort of desperate calm settled over him. 
He nodded, then. stepped toward the 
outer door. 

Moments passed, and then voices 
sounded in the vestibule. The Pica 
roon started, as he recognized the voice 
of the newcomer. 

“One of my men has been watching 
the corner all evening,” said the fe 
miliar voice. “He telephoned me a 
while ago that he saw somebody sneak- 
ing in the basement way. I came a 
soon as I could. What’s up?” 

The Picaroon felt a sudden tension 
stealing over him. He cast a quick 
glance at the window across the room, 
then shook his head determinedly. 
Flight was out of the question, as long 
as Charmian Ambers’ fate was if 
doubt. If anything had happened to 
her, the fault was largely his own. He 
pressed closer into the corner as foot 
steps approached the open door. Whit 
ford was talking, and his voice was 
once more calm and purring. 

“Yes, some poor wretch got into the 
house,” he was saying. “Looks like 
harmless sort. He has probably hada 
number of misfortunes. He looked 
ill and tired that I didn’t have the heart 
to turn him over to the police. I sup 
pose I did wrong, but I have a soft 
heart. I gave some tea and——” 

He came to an abrupt stop. He 
stared at the vacant chair in which The 
Picaroon had sat, and a look 
astonishment came into his face., Be 
side him, peering bewilderedly 
stood Captain Summers. 
them had glanced int 
The n stood. 


old man, 


yet neither of 


tl rner where Picaroo 


ce ce 
. y i ‘ 

“Strange!” muttered Whitford. “He 

He was 


went to sleep in that chair. 
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“sitting there when I went to open the 
door, I can’t imagine what has become 
of him.” 

The Picaroon’s mind worked quickly. 
He glanced at Summers and saw a 
tightening of the captain’s jaw, as he 
looked at the empty chair. Any mo- 
ment now he was likely to be discov- 
ered. As often before The Picaroon 
acted on impulse. With a shuffling gait 
that went so well with his role, he 
stepped away from the corner and 
faced the two men. 

Whitford stared, as if his eyes were 
witnessing something unbelievable. 
Summers gasped, his eyes widened in 
astonishment, then a little grunt of sat- 
isfaction escaped him.. 

“Well, well!” he exclaimed. 
isn’t The Benevolent Picaroon!” 

“The—The Benevolent Picaroon!” 
exclaimed Whitford, utterly dum- 
founded. “Are you sure this—this 
man is The Benevolent Picaroon?” 

“As sure as I am of anything,” de- 
clared the captain stoutly. “I sort of 
expected he would show up in this 
neighborhood to-night, and that’s why 
I had a man stationed across the street. 
Don’t see what he’s doing in your 
house, though, Whitford. I thought he 
was interested in the place next door. 
Don’t matter, though. I’ve got him 
now.” 

The captain made a slight movement 
to his hip pocket, and in the next mo- 
ment he was pointing an automatic at 
The Picaroon. 

“The Benevolent Picaroon!” mum- 
bled Whitford dazedly. “I—I can’t 
believe it. And I—I gave him a cup 
of tea! Dear me!” 

There was a satisfied gleam in Sum- 
mers’ eyes. With an elated air he in- 
spected The Picaroon from top to toe. 
“You gave me the slip very neatly last 
night,” he declared. “You won’t have 
a chance to repeat the performance. 
I'll take you over to the station and 
Muss you up a bit. I have a hunch that 


“If it 
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it wouldn’t take much rough handling 
to show that. The Picaroon is a certain 
leisurely young gentleman whose name 
is Martin Dale.” 

The Picaroon folded his arms and 
regarded Summers with an expression 
of bewilderment. Evidently the captain 
was convinced that his moment of tri- 
umph had come. The wary gleam in his 
eyes told that he was determined that his 
quarry should not slip away from him 
this time. It was as critical a situation as 
The Picaroon had ever faced. If Sum- 
mers should penetrate his assumed per- 
sonality and tear the mask from his 
face, then his days of rollicking adven- 
ture would be over. But as yet Sum- 
mers had no proof. He had abundant 
reason for supposing that he was face 
to face with The Picaroon, but he had 
no evidence to show that The Picaroon 
was Martin Dale. There was still hope. 

So The Picaroon folded his arms and 
gazed complacently, though with an air 
of mild bewilderment, into the captain’s 
face. The pistol in Summers’ hand 
might have been a harmless toy for all 
the concern he showed over it. 

“I don’t believe I understand,” he 
said gently. “You seem to be laboring 
under a delusion in regard to my iden- 
tity. Just now that is a matter of no 
importance. A little later we can dis- 
cuss it over a cup of tea. Mr. Whit- 
ford is a-hospitable man, and I am 
sure he will make some for us. First 
I suggest that you ask him what he has 
done with Miss Charmian Ambers.” 

Whitford’s smile showed just the. 
right mingling of innocence, incredul- 
ity, and bewilderment. 

“With—with whom?” 
the captain. 

“With Miss 


stammered 


Ambers,” said The 
Picaroon steadily. “Just a little while 
ago Whitford carried her down from 
one of the upstairs rooms. She was 
unconscious, the result of too much tea, 
perhaps. At any rate, he carried her 
down here, and then both of them dis- 
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appeared. When the light came on 
again, Whitford was here alone. 
Perhaps he can explain.” 

“What an astonishing story!” 
mured the old man. 

Captain Summers chewed his lower 
lip. His glance wandered about the 
room, but his pistol was pointing un- 
waveringly at The Picaroon. 

“You might also ask him,” The Pica- 
roon went on, boldly voicing a sus- 
picion that had been in his mind the 
last twenty minutes, “why he murdered 
Theodore Bryson.” 

Whitford shrank back a step. A 
rasping exclamation sounded in his 
throat, and for a moment his knees 
swayed weakly. He gathered himself 
quickly, but a puckering of Summers’ 
brows showed that he had noticed the 
old man’s momentary display of emo- 
tion. Evidently his mind was in a di- 
lemma. Finally he grinned understand- 
ingly. 

“Your old tricks won’t work this 
time,” he told The Picaroon. “You 
can’t wriggle out of this by springing a 
cock-and-bull story on me. I’ve got 
you, and you know it. As for Mr. 
Whitford, I’ had a talk with him the 
day after Bryson was murdered. There 
was no reason for questioning him, ex- 
cept that he was a next-door neighbor 
of Bryson. He gave a good account of 
himself. That’s more than you've 
done.” 

His hand went to his pocket and took 
out a pair of steel links. The Pica- 
roon gazed narrowly at the bracelets. 
If they once snapped about his wrists 
all hope would be gone. Even if he 
had been so inclined, he could not reach 
the door or windows. He knew Sum- 
mers would cripple him with a well- 
aimed shot before he had taken half a 
dozen steps. For the moment The 
Picaroon had no intention of making 
a break for liberty. He raised his eyes 
and looked unblinkingly at the captain. 

“IT swear Miss Ambers was in this 


mur- 
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room less than ten minutes ago,” he 
declared, and for once his usually mild 
voice had an emphatic ring. “She may 
be dying this very moment. Perhaps 
she is already dead. However that 
may be, you have no time to waste. | 
suggest you search the house at once.” 

“Of course,” said Summers sarcasti- 
cally. “And what would you be doing 
in the meantime?” 

The Picaroon smiled. “You seem 
convinced that I am.The Benevolent 
Piearoon. Just now we have no time 
for arguments. Let me ask you a ques- 
tion. Did The Picaroon ever break a 
promise?” 

“No,” said the captain thoughtfully. 
“The Picaroon’s word is good. I give 
him credit for that.” 

“All right. I give you my word of 
honor that I will not stir from this 
spot until you have satisfied yourself 
that I told you the truth. Miss Am 
bers was in this room ten minutes ago.” 

Summers seemed to hesitate. He had 
noticed Whitford’s perturbation when 
The Picaroon accused him of murder, 
and his mind was not at ease. There 
was just a chance that The Picaroon 
had spoken the truth with regard to 
Miss Ambers. If so, it was plainly his 
duty to investigate at once. On the 
other hand, he did not like to jeopard- 
ize his advantage. The Picaroon had 
given him the slip too often. Summers 
seemed to experience all the emotions 
of one who is caught between two fires. 

Whitford seemed to notice his hesi- 
tation. “Make as thorough a search 
as you like,” he said easily. “In fact, 
I insist on it. This person, whom you 
call The Benevolent Picaroon, has 
made a grave accusation against me. | 
cannot rest until the falsity of it has 
been established.” 

He spoke with a candor and a show 
of innocence that impressed the captain. 
He squinted down at the steel links im 
his hand, then looked at The Picaroon. 

“Guess I’ll play safe,” he declared 
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with a grin. “I’ll search the house, but 
I won’t take any chances. Your word 
may be good as gold, but you've had 
the laugh on me too often. Mr. Whit- 
ford, I’m going to do something that 
isn’t exactly according to Hoyle. I 
could send -for the wagon, but I don’t 
want to waste any time. I am going 
to handcuff this fellow to you, while I 
run through the house. It will take 
only a few minutes. You don’t mind, 
I suppose?” 

“Not at all,” 
heartily, reaching out his hand. 
an excellent idea.” 

One of the steel links clicked shut 
around the old man’s wrist. Somewhat 
uncertainly the captain took a step 
toward The Picaroon. In one hand he 
held the pistol, in the other the second 
link. 

“No funny business now,” he 
warned, his voice throbbing a little. It 
was a great moment in Summers’ life. 
Never before had hé been so near the 
realization of his highest ambition. If 
nothing went wrong, The Picaroon 
would be his prisoner in a few mo- 
ments. Yet the captain‘did not feel 
quite certain of his triumph. He re- 
called incidents of the past in which 
many surprising things had happened 
within the space of a few seconds. 

“Put out your hand!” he 
manded. 

To his surprise, The Picaroon 
obeyed instantly. Summers stared for 
an instant before he snapped the link 
around his wrist. He did not notice 
that The Picaroon’s hand had executed 
a very slight and amazingly swift mo- 
tion just before the steel link closed 
around it. Summers was too full of 
a emotions to notice trifling de- 
tals, 


declared Whitford 
‘Tt is 


com- 


“There!” he exclaimed, as the two 
men were handcuffed to one another. 
He pocketed his automatic and wiped 
the perspiration from his forehead. 
“That settles The Benevolent Picaroon, 
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I guess. And,” grinning shrewdly, “in 
case that story of yours about Miss 
Ambers should happen to be true, I'll 
have both of you. With those brace- 
lets around your wrists, neither of you 
can get very far. Gosh, it’s almost too 
good to be true!” 

“Please hurry,” said The Picaroon 
softly, his lips twitching ever so slightly 
at the corners. “And don’t forget that 
when you handcuffed me you released 
me from my promise.” 

“What promise?” 

“To remain here until you have 
found some trace of Miss Ambers.” 

“Eh?” Summers stared at the steel 
links that bound the two men to each 
other, then laughed as if he had heard 
a good joke. “A promise is all right 
as far as it goes, but handcuffs are 
better. You are done for, and i 

He stopped short. His lips drooped, 
and he stood in an attitude of intent 
listening. Thé Picaroon watched him 
for a moment, then threw back his head 
and strained his ears. Now he heard 
it, too—a dull, distant tapping. <A 
shudder ran through the old man stand- 
ing at his side. He felt a violent tug 
at the link around his wrist. He 
glanced at the captain and saw that 
Summers’ eyes were fixedly regarding 
the fireplace. Again there came a vio- 
lent pull at the steel link. 

Slowly, with his eyes slanting down- 
ward, Summers approached the fire- 
place. His face was all intentness, and 
now and then he glanced sharply into 
Whitford’s face, noticing the grayish 
pallor that was spreading over the old 
mans’ features. Then he got down on 
his knees on the tiled space in front of 
the grate. 

Whitford was pulling furiously at 
the link that chained him to The Pica- 
roon, but the latter did not budge an 
inch. He stood immovable, with eyes 
fixed on Summers, who had taken his 
automatic from his pocket and was tap- 
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ping the space around the fireplace with 
the butt of the weapon. 

“Calm yourself, Whitford,” said The 
Picaroon in soft tones. “It is quite use- 
less for you to try to get away.” 

A groan escaped the old man. Ten 
minutes passed; then fifteen and 
twenty, Still Summers was continuing 
his slow systematic tapping. His face 
had the grave, intent look of one who 
is on the point of making an important 
discovery. Shudder after shudder 
passed through the old man at The 
Picaroon’s side. Finally, after more 
than half an hour of incessant tapping, 
the captain uttered a short ejaculation. 
He threw down the automatic, and his 
fingers went exploringly over the edge 
of the woodwork. Once more an ex- 
clamation fell from his lips. 

Whitford gave a feeble, trembling 
cry, but The Picaroon scarcely heard 
it. His eyes opened wide as the fire- 
place swung slowly outward. It formed 
an opening large enough to permit a 
man to pass through, and then the 
movement ceased. Summers, standing 
upright in the opening, was glancing 
down at the space at his feet. His head 
was tilted back, and he seemed to be 
listening. Suddenly he got down on 
his knees, his hands described a few 
swift motions, and then he vanished 
from sight down a ladder. 

In a few moments he was back, 
carrying Miss Ambers in his arms. 
With clumsy tenderness he placed her 
in the chair which The Picaroon had 
occupied a short time before. A moan 
caused him to turn, and then his eyes 
opened wide in astonishment. Whit- 
ford was sitting on the floor, his back 
to the wall, his legs sprawled out. One 
of the steel links was still clamped 
around his wrist, precisely where Sum- 
mers had placed it. The other had, in 
some baffling manner, been transferred 
to one of the cross beams in the chair 
at his side. With a sickening sensa- 


tion in the pit of his stomach, Sm 
mers looked about for the Picaroon, 
“Gone!” he exclaimed. 


CHAPTER XI. 
GOLD FEVER. 


OUGH luck, old man!” said Dak 
sympathetically, while they wer 
lunching together the following day, 
“So The Picaroon got away from yo 
after you had handcuffed him to of 
man Whitford. Well, I’ll be dashed! 
But tell me about Bryson. As you 
know, the case piqued my curiosity 
from the start.” 

Summers nodded grimly. There wa 
a certain air of mulish resignation 
about him. He looked as though he 
were in the act of swallowing a bitte 
pill and was trying to do it cheerfully 

“Bryson was suffering from an acutt 
attack of gold fever,” he began. “I't 
seen cases like this before. The fever 
got into his system while he wasi 
prospector out West. He made a big 
strike out there, and it locoed him com 
pletely. Few men can stand to have 
great wealth suddenly thrust upo 
them, and it seems to have affected 
3ryson worse than it does the major 
ity. Doctors will tell you that it’s: 
form of insanity. Well, Bryson went 
plumb nutty on the subject. He hai 
gold on the brain. He saw it in his 
sleep. He couldn’t think about any 
thing else. He talked about it all day 
long. He would have eaten it, I sup 
pose, if he could have masticated th 
stuff. 

“He came East years ago and settled 
down in one of Whitford’s houses. lt 
seems the two had met out West and 
were friends. At least Bryson’ looked 
upon Whitford as the best friend he 
had. Bryson brought a lot of gold 
with him that he hadn't turned over) 
the mint. He had to have it near him 
all the time, so he could take it out and 
look at it and touch it whenever tht 
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craving took hold of him. To have so 
much gold about the place was danger- 
ous, of course, and for a time Bryson 
lived in constant fear of burglars. He 
talked to Whitford about it. I don’t 
know which of them, got the bright 
idea, but between thent they decided 
that the space under the fireplace would 
make a good hiding place. They called 
in a builder, a friend of Whitford’s, 
who could be depended on to ask no 
questions as long as he got his money. 
The fireplace in Bryson’s house is di- 
rectly opposite the one in Whitford’s. 
soth of them were put on a revolving 
pivot, and underneath a hole was dug 
into the double foundation, about five 
feet wide and ten deep, and there Bry- 
son put his gold. Incidentally the con- 
trivance served as a connecting pas- 
sage between the two houses, though 
that was not the original intention. 
Since the builder was a friend of Whit- 
ford’s, he probably bossed the job to 
suit himself.” 

“Bryson must have been a trusting 
soul,” suggested Dale. 

“Well, it wasn’t that so much. Whit- 
ford had a way with him. He knew 
how to act sanctimonious and worm 
himself into people’s confidence. And 
he was too foxy to steal his neighbor’s 
gold outright. Instead he made him- 
self Bryson’s financial adviser and bled 
him systematically by inveigling him 
into a lot of shady deals. The money 
went into Whitford’s pocket, of course. 
This went on for years, and every now 
and then Bryson had to convert a por- 
tion of his gold into ready cash. The 
pile of gold under the fireplace kept 
dwindling, and suddenly Bryson real- 
ized he was headed for the poorhouse. 


The idea didn’t appeal to him at all. He. 


decided he would rather bump himself 
off.”’ 

a golden bullet,” remarked 

Dale. 

“There's no accounting for the 


things a man like Bryson will do. I 


once heard of a man who had a gold 
coffin made for himself to be buried in. 
Since gold had become an obsession 
with* Bryson, it seemed only appro- 
priate that it should be the death of 
him. I can almost hear him chuckling 
over the idea. No doubt Whitford 
chuckled too when Bryson told him 
about it. You see, Whitford had been 
getting scared of late. With, or with- 
out, reason he feared Bryson was wise 
to him and would make trouble for him 
before he shuffled off. A pistol loaded 
with two gold bullets was in Bryson’s 
desk. He had told Whitford that some 
day he would kill himself with it, and 
he had probably told one or two other 
persons the same thing. It was too 
much of a temptation for a man like 
Whitford to resist. He decided he 
would be safer with Bryson out of the 
way, so he decided to kill him with 
Bryson’s own pistol. But he wanted to 
play safe all around. He planned to 
do it in such a way that it would either 
look like suicide, or as if some one else 
had done the job. 

“His chance came the other night 
when Bryson told him he expected a 
late visitor. Now, there’s always 
something more or less mysterious 
about a late visitor. Bryson’s tone when 
he told Whitford about the expected 
visit hinted that it wasn’t to be just an 
ordinary. call. In fact Whitford got 
the impression that it was apt to be a 
stormy meeting, and that Bryson and 
the caller were not on friendly terms. 
That gave him his cue. About ten 
o’clock that night—so he told me in the 
confession he made this morning—he 
stepped through the revolving fireplace 
Bryson had dozed off in his chair while 
waiting for his visitor, but he showed 
signs of awakening, just as Whitford 
entered. Whitford knew that Bryson’s 
pistol—the one with the gold bullets— 
was in the table drawer. He grabbed 
it and aimed-at Bryson’s head, /mean- 
ing to shoot him through the brain, but 
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his victim gave a start just as he 
pressed the trigger, and the bullet went 
through the neck and throat instead, 
ricocheting against the wall and falling 
to the floor, a few feet from Bryson’s 
chair. he result was the same, of 
course. Bryson bled to death in a few 
minutes, and Whitford confidently ex- 
pected either that there would be a ver- 
dict of suicide, or else that the late 
caller would be suspected. In either 
event, Whitford himself would be safe. 
There was only one chance in a thou- 
sand that any one would discover that 
the fireplace served as a passage be- 
tween the two houses.” 

“The visitor was Charmian 
bers, of course,” said Dale. 

Summers’ muddy little eyes went off 
musingly into space. ‘“There’s a real 
woman, Dale! True blue, a regular 
thoroughbred, with a heart as big as 
the world. The only trouble with that 
kind of woman is that she is likely to 
act first and do her thinking after- 
ward, That’s what Charmian Ambers 
did that night?” 

“Just what happened ?” 

Summers gave one of his dry little 
chuckles. “I don’t know whether 
you’ve noticed it, but when some of the 
greatest tragedies are sifted down to 
the bottom we often find that they are 
based on some trifling blunder. It was 
so in this case. There was a man 
mixed up in the affair, of course. His 
name is Roy Breen, a distant relative of 
Bryson’s. He’s a good enough young 
chap, but hot-headed and a bit_wild. 
By fool’s luck he had gained Miss Am- 
bers’ consent to marry him. Old Bry- 
son liked him, but of late there had been 
a serious disagreement between them, 
and it made life miserable for both of 
them. Just what it was about I can’t 
tell you, and it doesn’t matter, but Miss 
Ambers decided to take matters into 
her own hand and try to make peace 
between the old man and Roy. She 
telephoned Bryson and suggested that 


Am- 


they talk things over. At first he 
wouldn’t listen to her at all, but finally 
he consented to let her call at his house, 
and an appointment was made for that 
evening.” 

“But why at such a late hour?” asked 
Dale. 

“The Ambers had some kind of so- 
cial doings at their house that night, 
and Miss Ambers couldn’t leave until 
it was over. She wanted to make the 
appointment for another night, but 
Bryson was cross and contrary and told 
her it would have to be then or never, 
Well, she came to the house at the ap- 
pointed hour and rang the doorbell. 
No one answered. She rang and rang, 
and finally she got nervous. Then she 
remembered that there was a key to 
Bryson’s house in her bag.” 

“In her bag?” asked Dale. “How 
did she happen to have a key to Bry- 
son’s house?” 

“Roy had carried one for years, but, 
when the unpleasantness between him 
and the old man broke out, Miss Am- 
bers induced him to give it to her for 
safe-keeping. She didn’t think it was 
safe for a hot-headed young man to 
carry around a key to the house of the 
man he was having a quarrel with. She 
was right, too. Well she fished the key 
out of her bag and walked in. When 
she saw Bryson dead in the chair, she 
thought right away of Roy, fearing 
that he had been there before her, and 
that his temper had got the best of 
him. Roy had been out of town fora 
week or longer, but for all she knew 
he might have got back. As a matter 
of fact he is still away, but, when Miss 
Ambers saw Bryson’s dead body in the 
chair, her mind could absorb only one 
idea. She thought Roy had killed him. 
And when she saw the gold bullet on 
the floor she was sure of it.” 

Dale’s brows went up_ inquiringly. 
“Roy was one of the few whom Bry- 
son had told of his intention to kill 
himself with a gold bullet. I guess Roy 
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yoked upon the threat as more or less 
of a joke. Once he intimated to Miss 
Ambers that some day Bryson would 
be found dead with a gold bullet in his 
body. She didn’t think much of it then, 
but the other night, when she Saw Bry- 
son dead in the chair and the gold bul- 
let lying on the“floor, she remembered 
what Roy had told her. It struck her 
of a sudden that he might have meant 
it as a threat. In view of the quarrel 
between the old man and Roy, it was 
a natural thing to suppose. Well, Miss 
Ambers stood there, things swimming 
before her eyes, and all she could see 
and think of was the dead body and 
the gold bullet. She realized that, if 
Roy had told others what he had told 
her, the gold bullet would be a danger- 
ous clew against him. Without think- 
ing, she picked up the bullet, wiped it 
off with a piece of paper, put it in her 
bag and fled from the house, not stop- 
ping once till she got home. She hid 
the bullet in the Francois vase. She 
thought there was only about one 
chance in a million that anybody would 
find it there. She meant to say nothing 
about the matter until she had a talk 
with Roy. But Roy was away, and that 
made matters all the worse. She feared 
the worst, but she still hoped that he 
might be able to explain things.” 
Summers made a wry face and 
looked apologetically at Dale. “Noth- 
ing serious would have happened if I 
had Iet her alone. Her actions were 
mysterious as the dickens, though, and 
I was bound to find out what it all 
meant, That’s why I sent her to Bry- 
son’s house on a false chase. When 
Whitford caught her there, he thought 
she was wise to the arrangement of the 
fireplace. He knew his game would be 
up as soon as it was discovered that 
the fireplace served as a passage be- 
tween the two houses. So, in despera- 
tion, he decided to get rid of her. She 
would have either starved or smoth- 
ered to death in that hole under the 
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fireplace if you, or The Picaroon, I 
should say, hadn’t taken a hand in the 
game.” 

Dale pretended not to notice the slip. 
“And the gold bullet?” he inquired. 
“What became of that?” 

“Funny thing!’ Summers bent his 
triangular head over the table and gave 
Dale an odd look. “It’s of no account 
any more, now that this comedy of er- 
rors has been cleared up, but Miss 
Ambers phoned me this morning that 
she had found it in the bottom of the 
Francois vase, exactly where she put 
it.” 

“Well, I’ll be dashed!” said Dale, or * 
words to that effect. fe 

“The Picaroon must have slipped 
into the Ambers house and put it back 
after he got away from me last night,” 
said Summers, still eying Dale in that 
furtive, insinuating way. “And here’s 
another queer thing. The way The 
Picaroon worked that nifty get-away 
last night was by sticking his fingers 
into my vest pocket when he held out 
his hand for the steel link. He did it 
so quickly and easily that I didn’t no- 
tice anything, though I was surprised 
for a moment that he was so prompt 
and obliging about holding out his 
hand. He seemed to know exactly 
where I carried the key that unlocks 
the handcuffs. With the key in his pos- 
session, it was easy enough for him to 
unlock the link and slip away while 
I was getting Miss Ambers out of that 
hole under the fireplace. But I wonder 
how The Picaroon knew that the key 
was in that particular pocket.” 

Dale seemed gravely puzzled. “A 
vest pocket is a rather insecure place 
to carry such a thing in, I should 
think.” 

“Of course it is,” admitted Sum- 
mers. “I usually carry my keys on a 
silver chain that somebody gave me 
once, but last week the chain broke and 
—let me see”—and the captain gazed 
shrewdly across the table at his com- 
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panion—“weren’t you with me the day into the captain’s. “My memory is @ 
I took the chain to a jeweler’s to have ceedingly short on some points,” he af 
it repaired?” mitted. “You don’t mean to insing 
“Why, yes, I believe I was,” said ate——” He smiled as if the thought 
Dale innocently, “We had lunched to- were absurd. 
gether, and I walked over to the jew- “Oh, no, not at all! But some day 
eler’s with you.” I’ll catch The Picaroon, and then——’ 
“And you saw me take that little key “I hope I may be present when you 
off the ring and put it in my vest do,” said Dale easily. “I’m sure it wil 
pocket ?” be exciting. Try one of these cigars, 
Dale’s twinkling eyes looked straight captain.” 


(a) 


HOW BLOODHOUNDS TRAIL SUSPECTS 


OBERLY, Missouri, has no crime wave to be combated, and the chief reasons 
for this state of affairs, it is reported, are Genevieve and Woodrow Wilson, 
the English bloodhounds belonging to Mr. H. G. Strumpfer. 

“When the dogs were first taken to Moberly,” Mr. Strumpfer said recently, 
“they found lots of work to do locally and in the county, but as their work became 
better known stealing and such crimes stopped about home. 

“A thief has many ways of covering up his tracks when pursued by an 
officer, but it’s difficult to evade a bloodhound,” Mr. Strumpfer continued. “If 
the place where a person has been killed, or a safe blown, has been properly pro- 
tected by a barricade or covered so other footprints will not be made the dogs 
can take up the trail at any time within seventy-two hours. 

“TI do not say that the man at the end of the bloodhound’s frail is always the 
guilty party, but it is a strong presumptive evidence of guilt, to be interpreted 
by attending circumstances. The dog goes from the scene of crime to somebody 
who has been where the crime was committed. His work is exact. 

“It often happens the dogs must follow a trail through crowded places. They 
are carefully trained to go about on busy streets among traffic and crowds. They 
are taken into business and office buildings and taught to go all through them, 
up and down stairs, into elevators, through skylights, on to roofs, and up and 
down fire escapes. This teaches them not to be afraid of high places. Trails are 
then laid down railroad tracks to accustom the dogs to the rock and cindet 
ballast and to toughen their feet for the work. 

“After six months’ training they are put on anybody’s trail. At this stage 
they are also taught to find stolen articles. They are given the scent of a pocket 
book, handkerchief, knife, any article which is hidden, and they find it. They 
are also taught to identify the person they are trailing. Dogs do this in diff 
ways. Some rear up and put their paws on the person. Others sniff 
over. Others sit down and point.” 

In some instances when criminals have thought bloodhounds mig! 
against them, they have carried red pepper and scattered it behind 
bloodhound’s nose is so sensitive that the red pepper, if he comes on it st 
often will cause him to jump backward and confuse him, perhaps mal 
refuse the trail. Hounds used in trailing criminals-are taught to work arot 
the pepper in circles. They are led in circles around the point where th: f 
is placed and their heads are gradually lowered to the ground, When they find 
the trail is clear, they start on it again. 
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Author of ‘‘Conway’s Temptation,’’ etc. 


MAN’S gullibility is generally 

commensurate with his cupid- 

ity,’ remarked Mr. Amos 

Clackworthy as he carefully 
clipped the tip from oneof his forty-cent 
perfectos and leaned comfortably back 
in his chair. This somewhat pedantic 
statement produced the effect that he 
had anticipated. 

“The Early Bird” had been standing 
at the window of Mr. Clackworthy’s 
apartment, staring moodily out at the 
cross currents of traffic which moved 
swiftly over Sheridan Road, mourning 
the master confidence man’s recent de- 
votion to his books; and when Mr. 
Clackworthy was in communion with 
the classics it meant at least a brief 
armistice in his merry war on bloated 
bank balances. The Early Bird spun 
around on his heel. 

“Huh!” He grunted disgustedly. 
“Gettin’ so blamed highbrow that you 
gotta stretch your arm t’ put your hat 
on. That’s what comes from submerg- 
ing yourself in the deep stuff; it’s get- 
tin’ so bad that you'll have to hire an 
interpreter to translate that sort.of lingo. 
I'll bet a yellow boy t’ the horns on 
a buffalo nickel that even that Webster 
guy would get a first-class headache try- 
in’ t’ follow you.” 

“James, your impatience with erudi 
tion- —” began Mr. Clackworthy teas- 
ingly. 

“Cheese it; cheese it!” interrupted 
The Early Bird. “You gotta confine 


yourself to first-reader langwich if you 
wanna converse with me.” 

“What I was driving at, James,” said 
Mr. Clackworthy, chuckling, “is simply 
that the inherent greed of man and his 
way in choosing the method of satisfy- 
ing it is the only thing that permits you 
and me to prosper in our present field 
of endeavor. If people were constitu- 


tionally honest we would have to turn 
our feet toward the path of rectitude.” 
“Meanin’ the straight an’ narrow, 


huh?” said The Early Bird. 


“Yuh 
mean that what makes it such a lead- 
pipe cinch t’ lift a bale of the yellow 
stuff from these ginks whatcha’d think 
had already graduated from the college 
of wiseheimers is that their own mitts 
is itchin’ for a little easy dough.” 

“James,” said Mr. Clackworthy, smil- 
ing, “your language is atrocious, but in 
your quaint manner of speech you have 
stated it correctly. Our little adventures 
waxed exceedingly prosperous because 
of the avarice of our fellow man who is 
so eager to see ten dollars grow where 
only one dollar grew before—and not 
very particular from whose fertile soil 
he garners the crop. 

“It is the psychology of easy money, 
the etétnal striving for something that 
we did not earn by the sweat of our 
brow. A man strolls along Lake Shore 
Drive and finds a two-dollar bill; forth- 
with he is more elated than if he had 
earned twenty dollars money. 

“A man buys a railroad ticket and is 


easy 
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given a ten-dollar bill in change when 
he should have only gotten a fiver. He 
is more tickled than if he had gotten a 
raise in salary of five hundred dollars 
a year—easy money. Show me the 
mortal who doesn’t have a thrill at get- 
ting a dollar that he doesn’t earn and 
you'll have located that elusive species 
of the genus homo for whom poor old 
Diogenes searched in vain.” 

“Just where is all this chin music lead- 
in’ to?’ demanded The Early Bird hope- 
fully, his blood tingling with the 
thought that this was but an elaborate 
preface to Mr. Clackworthy’s announce- 
ment that he had designs upon some in- 
adequately chaperoned bank account. 

“Every now and then,” said Mr. 
Clackworthy, sighing, “I find it ad- 
visable to indulge myself with one of 
these philosophical monologues in or- 
der to justify the popular inversion of 
the Golden Rule which makes it read: 
‘Do unto others as others would do unto 
you.’ Nothing is so good for a man’s 
self-respect as to make himself believe 
that he is basically as upright as any 
other man.” 

“Get down t’ cases, boss,” pleaded 
The Early Bird. “I c’n see that you're 
plannin’ t’ throw the hooks into some 
bozo, so—shoot.” 

“Having thus appeased an occasion- 
ally active conscience with the forego- 
ing pabulum,” continued Mr. Clack- 
worthy, unhurried, “we shall consider 
the case of Mr. Josephus Day.” 

“Well, don’t take all day t’ do it,” re- 
pied The Early Bird grumblingly. 

“You will probably rejoice in the op- 
portunity to assist in this particular in- 
stance,” said Mr. Clackworthy, “for 
Mr. Day is a bookseller and, since you 
have a prejudice against all books e 

“Not all books, boss; I ain’t got no 
quarrel with bankbooks.” 

“You will probably be glad to join in 
an adventure which will reduce the 
wealth of a purveyor of books,” cor- 
tinued Mr. Clackworthy. “Concerning 


Mr. Day, my dear James, he is a very 
shrewd and crafty person who has ac- 
cumulated much of this world’s goods 
through extremely sharp practices. In 
addition to his book business, which is 
large and varied, he handles antiques 
after a fashion—and is not at all in- 
quisitive as to where they came from. 
That is to say, James, that should I 
come into the questionable possession 
of some valuable antique I could dispose 
of it to Mr. Day for a fraction of its 
worth who, in turn, would find a market 
for it at every penny he could get. 

“Ostensibly, however, he gains his 
livelihood from the purchase and sale of 
libraries. He takes advantage of the 
necessity of impoverished persons, of- 
fering them a niggardly dole for the 
forced sale of their cherished volumes 
and then resells the books for many, 
many times what he has paid. He is 
everything in a man which I do not 
admire; small, grasping, penurious. He 
has even been known to purchase from 
some widowed unfortunate valuable 
first editions worth hundreds of dollars 
for almost as many cents. Surely, 
James, it will do our hearts good to 
pry from Mr. Josephus Day’s coffers at 
least a small portion of his miserly com- 
petence.” 

“How you gonna nick this bird, 
boss ?” 

“Ah, James, would you deny me the 
dramatist’s thrill in seeing his audience 
gasp at his climax?” asked Mr. Clack- 
worthy reprovingly. “Nay, my dear 
friend, curb your impatience and per- 
mit the drama to unfold before you as 
you yourself take part in the perform- 
ance.” 

With this The Early Bird had to be 


content. 


II. 


It was a shabby, rambling cottage on 
Chicago’s West Side. The young 
woman who sat by the window, looking 
out upon the weed-grown yard, was 
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rather poorly dressed and wore a sad 
expression upon her pretty face; the 
sadness was entirely assumed, for she 
was Mrs. George Bascom, a clever as- 
sistant of Mr. Amos Clackworthy, and 
she was practicing, for Mr. Clackworthy 
had told her that it was very important 
that she look as if she didn’t possess 
a friend or a dollar in the world. 

The cottage had been rented by Mr. 
Clackworthy some days before, and he 
had moved into it household furnish- 
ings which, as he desired, carried out the 
idea of a discouraged struggle against 
poverty. Some of the furniture had 
at one time been costly, but it was hope- 
lessly old and almost entirely worthless 
except a rich, old grandfather clock, 
one of those things of good wood and 
splendid carving which, like wine, im- 
proves in value with age. 

Presently a man pushed open the de- 
jected gate and plowed through the 
wilderness of grass and weeds which 
overran the sidewalk. He was tall and 
stoop-shouldered, wore a rather shabby 
suit and a funereal countenance. He 
found it good business to give the im- 
pression to those from whom he bought 
books that his was an unprofitable busi- 
ness at best; he was, of course, no other 
than Mr. Josephus Day, calling in re- 
sponse to Mrs. Bascom’s telephone mes- 
sage that she had some books to sell. 

As Mrs. Bascom opened the door in 
answer to his ring, Mr. Day stepped in- 
side and smacked his lips as he observed 
that necessity was an unwelcome guest 
in this house; he could always buy 
cheaper under the circumstances. 

“I am Mr. Day,” he said; “I came 
about the books.” 

Mrs. Bascom, accomplished little ac- 
tress that she was, smiled her sad little 
smile and led the way into the shabby 
sitting room. 

“I find that I will have to sell my 
uncle’s books,” she said. 

“Your uncle’s books? Does he——’ 

“They are my books now, Mr. Day; 
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my uncle is dead. He had been in— 
he had been away for a long time; I did 
not want to dispose of them so long as 
he was alive, for he loved his books 
very much. I am not very literary my- 
self, and I need other things so much 
more. Step this way, Mr. Day, and I 
will show them to you.” 

And she led the way back to a small 
room which had been fitted as a sort 
of library. That room had been ar- 
ranged with fine care by the clever hand 
of no less a person than Mr. Amos 
Clackworthy, and it looked as he had 
wished it to, the den of a man who loved 
his books. The volumes, many of them 
old and worn, stretched about the four 
walls on their open shelves, and Mr. 
Day repressed a sort of disgust. His 
was really a very high-class trade, and 
most of these books were fit only for 
the cheap book stalls, one of those grab- 
bag establishments, labeled, “choice, 
twenty-five cents.” 

Some of them, however, were in good 
shape, and he strolled past the shelves, 
his practiced eye traveling swiftly from 
volume to volume. He had nearly com- 
pleted his circuit when he paused with 
sudden interest. Carelessly sandwiched 
in between less worthy fellows was what 
he knew instantly to be a “first edition.” 
He drew it forth and inspected it; it 
would bring easily two hundred dollars, 
for no longer than a week before he had 
been asked to procure a first-edition 
copy of that very work. The price of- 
fered had been two hundred dollars, and 
no doubt he could get even more. 

“Your books are in very poor condi- 
tion,” he said to Mrs. Bascom. “They 
are badly worn and faded. Most of 
them would have to be rebound, and 
they are scarcely worth it. You prob- 
ably would be unwilling to accept the 
poor price they are worth; from your 
conversation over the telephone I had 
received the impression that you wished 
to sell a valuable library.” 

“I—I thought they were valuable,” 
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stammered Mrs..Bascom. “My—my 
uncle, I know, treasured them very 
highly. I know that he paid a good 
deal of money for some of them. I 
thought i 

“Books,” Day replied with a smile of 
patient depreciation, “are like clothing; 
secondhand, they are almost without 
value.” 

“Y-yes, I suppose that is so,” she ad- 
mitted sadly. ‘“W-what would you give 
me for them?” 

Josephus Day closed one eye specula- 
tively as with the other he viewed the 
pathetic eagerness of her face; she was 
clay in his money-hungry fingers so far 
as bargaining was concerned. 

“W-ell, let us see,” he replied slowly, 
making elaborate pretense of appraising 
the volumes. “I will be as generous as 
possible—more generous than I would 
be except that I am dealing with a very 
attractive young woman who, I feel, 
needs all the money she can get. I am 
a poor bargainer when it comes to 
women in—ah—poor circumstances. I 
will give you—yes, I will be generous 
—fifty dollars for the books.” 

“F-fifty dollars!’ Mrs. Bascom ex- 
claimed in disappointed surprise. “So 
—so little as that? Why—why there 
are nearly five hundred books; that— 
that is only ten cents a piece! I know 
that my uncle paid as high as ten collars 
and even more for some of them.” 

“True,” declared Mr. Day, “but some 
of them are entirely worthless.” In 
this, of course, he was correct, but, in 
addition to the first edition for which 
he expected to get two hundred dollars, 
he hoped to get between seven hundred 
and fifty and one thousand dollars. “Of 
course, I do not urge you to take my 
offer, but I can assure you that you will 
not get more.” 

Mrs. Bascom hesitated indecisively 
and 11 
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at last nodded her head. 

“I—I suppose I'll have to take your 
offer,” she said despondently. “I—I 
need the money very badly.” 


Mr. Day drew forth the printed form 
for a bill of sale which he used in such 
transactions and at the same time pro- 
duced a generous-looking sheaf of bills 
which he laid on the table. In such 
transactions he always offered payment 
in one and two-dollar bills; it looked 
like more money and generally gave his 
customers the feeling of being paid 
more than they actually were. 

“Oh, by the way,” he remarked as 
Mrs. Bascom signed her name to the 
paper, “as I came in I noticed the grand- 
father clock in the hall. I occasionally 
buy such articles. Would you care to 
sell it?” 

She shook her head, 

“No-o,” she replied. “I am quite fond 
of the clock; it had been in the family 
for a long, long time. I wouldn’t. care 
to part with it—yet.” 

“T’ll give you a hundred dollars for it 
any time you want to part with it,” said 
Mr. Day. And well he might; he knew 
of a man who had a hobby for old clocks 
and would pay him four or five hun- 
dred dollars for it. 

Little did Mr. Josephus Day know at 
that moment that he was going to pay a 
great deal of money for that grandfather 
clock. 


III. 


Fairly trembling with excitement 
Mrs. Bascom hurried into Mr. Day’s 
bookstore, followed by The Early Bird. 
Mr. Day, seated at his desk in the rear 
of the store, saw her precipitate ap 
proach and braced himself for a clash. 
Dissatisfied customers were not a nov- 
elty to him; he anticipated a bitter tirade 
in which he would be called “a thief,” 


“a rcbber,” and various other unpleas 


ant names. He had heard them before; 
abuse meant nothing in his stingy old 
life. 

“Mr.—Mr. Day!” she gasped out. 
“Have—have you sold my books—the 
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Josephus Day was puzzled; she was 
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not angry, merely eager—and breath- 
lessly eager at that. 

“You want to buy them back?” he 
asked cautiously; his prices were well 
graduated to correspond with the pre- 
cise degree of a customer’s eagerness. 

“Not—not all of them,” she réplied 
hastily. “Only one of them.” 

“Only one of them!” repeated Mr. 
Day. 

“Yes,” she replied, “only one of them. 
Oh, dear me, I have forgotten the name 
of it; what was the name of that book?” 
And she turned appealingly toward The 
Early Bird. 

James Early was not dressed in the 
expensive mode of the moment as was 
his custom; absent was the knife-blade 
crease of his trousers and missing was 
the customarily rich cravat which usu- 
ally sported a two-carat diamond. In- 
stead, there hung in baggy folds from 
his thin shoulders clothing the like of 
which is made only in the shops of a 
State prison. This and a self-conscious 
realization of his appearance gave him 
a hang-dog expression; one glance at 
The Early Bird and one would have 
said: “Just out of stir, poor devil!” 

The Early Bird fumbled with the 
pocket of his misshapen coat. 

“I dunno,” he mumbled; “I gotta 
look at this here piece of paper. I got 
it all down in the old fist, just like he 
spieled it t’ me.” He took forth a 
ragged piece of paper and spread it out 
in his palm. 

“Yeah, here it is,” he said, nodding. 
“It says, ‘The Bakersfield Mystery,’ just 
like your uncle told me before he 
croaked. I wrote it right down with a 
stub of pencil he gimme, standin’ with 
the paper against the wall of the cell, 
an ——_—” 


“Sh!” she warned, as she took the 
piece of paper from his hand. Josephus 
Day had a very good memory when it 
came to books, and the title, “The 
Bakersfield Mystery,” he recognized as 


that of a now out-of-date work of fic- 
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tion of no inrportance. It was very 
strange, indeed, that any one should dis- 
play such anxiety to get back such a 
worthless volume. - 

“Please tell me that you haven’t sold 
it,” Mrs. Bascom begged. 

“T am afraid I have,” he said, lying. 

“Oh!” she gasped out in horror. “Do 
—do you know whom you sold it to? 
Can you remember who bought it? 
Can you get it back? I must have it 
back. I—I’ll pay—I’ll pay fifty dollars 
for it—if I have to.” 

Josephus Day’s greedy soul thrilled 
at this cry of dire necessity, but—why 
was she anxious to get “The Bakers- 
field Mystery?” He reasoned that if it 
was worth fifty dollars to her it was 
probably worth more. It might be 
worth even a great deal more. He 
stared at The Early Bird, a recently re- 
leased convict without doubt. The man 
spoke mysteriously of the uncle who 
had died in a prison cell. In vain did 
he struggle to get some key that might 
offer a possible explanation. 

“Then I'll look and see if I can find 
it,” he said. The book dealer walked 
toward the front of the store and made 
pretense of searching through the 
shelves; in this way he worked his way 
around the long tier and to the rear 
again on the other side. He was only 
a few feet from the girl and her male 
companion, but was screened from view 
by the high book racks—ali but his feet. 
The Early Bird nudged Mrs. Bascom 
and pointed to the toes of Josephus 
Day’s rusty brogans poking out from 
under the bottom shelf. 

“Tt’s gonna be tough, girlie, if this 
guy don’t find that book,” he said in a 
hoarse whisper. “You was sure playin’ 
in hard luck when you sold that bunch 
of literature for ‘fifty cart wheels—if 
he ain’t gonna be able t’ get | 
it.” 

“Oh, dear; oh, dear!” murmured 
Mrs. Bascom. “Why did he have to be 
so mysterious about it; why couldn’t he 
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tell you where the money was hidden 
and then. we wouldn’t have to bother 
about this silly old book!” 

“Your uncle was a queer goof,” re- 
plied The Early Bird. “He didn’t trust 
nobody, nobody at all. Y’see, kid, he 
didn’t even trust you until he saw that 
he was gonna croak and the kale wasn’t 
gonna do him no good. He was figurin’ 
on livin’ pretty soft an’ havin’ all that 
good dough for himself when he got out 
of the big house. When he sees he’s 
gonna shuffle off he calls me over an’ 
slips me the dope I was t’ hand you. 
He an’ me had been cell mates for a 
coupla years, but that don’t mean noth- 
in’. He was afraid I’d hand you the 
double cross. That’s a lotta kale t’ 
tempt a guy with, y’know.” 

“Tell me again what he said—his ex- 
act words,” said Mrs. Bascom. 

“He says t’ me, he says, ‘Pal, the 
heart’s gonna quit me an’ I ain’t got 
no chance t’ write no letter, an’ besides 
I wouldn’t dare write, for the warden 
he’d nab it an’ slip the info’ t’ the dicks. 
I salted away a lotta dough before I be- 
gun this trick an’ now I ain’t gonna 
get no chance t’ spend it. I gotta niete 
back in Chi, an’ I want her t’ have this 
kale; she’s the only kin I got. , 

“*Tell her,’ he says, ‘that she’s t’ get 
a copy of a book which I got in my li- 
brary, an’ study it from cover t’ cover.’ 
He made them words sort of emphatic 
an’ repeats it several times. ‘Tell her,’ 
he says, ‘that if she does what I says 
this a way she won’t ever want for 
nothin’ as long as she lives!’ Of course 
he didn’t use just this same lingo I’m 
spielin’ t? you for he was one of those 
educated guys, but I reckon I put the 
idea across. Of course I knows that 
the book’s got somethin’ t’ do with this 
kale he’s salted away an’ when I tells 
him mebbe he’d better slip me the whole 
info, on account of you mebbe havin’ 
lost that book or somethin’, he looks at 
me sorta suspicious like an’ says, ‘tryin’ 
t’ grab that coin yourself, huh? Well, 


That’s all I’m 


there ain’t nothin’ doin’. 
gonna say.’” 

“Oh, I hope he finds that book,” cried 
Mrs. Bascom. “If he’s sold it, what will 
I do?” 

“T dunno,” muttered The Early Bird, 
and the two lapsed into silence. 

Josephus Day had heard just what he 
had wanted to hear and congratulated 
himself that he was so clever. He 
moved on down the rows of book 
shelves and joined his two customers. 

“T just happen to remember,” he said 
apologetically ; “I did sell the book.” 

“You—you did!” gasped out Mrs. 
Bascom. 

“But I remmeber who I sold it to,” 
added Mr. Day hastily; “a young fel- 
low who comes in here almost every day. 
I don’t know his name, but he’s bound 
to drop in again, and I'll buy it back 
from him for you. You drop in to- 
morrow or the next day and I will have 
it for you.” 

“Do—do you really think so?’’ asked 
Mrs. Bascom hopefully. 

“T am sure of it,” promised Mr. Day. 

Scarcely had the two left the store 
when the bookseller rushed back to one 
of the shelves and drew forth the copy 
of “The Bakersfield Mystery.” It was 
a cheap volume in a faded red cover 
and, hurrying to his desk, Mr. Day be- 
gan to turn the pages with methodical 
swiftness. Leaf after leaf he scanned 
without finding a singfe notation, a sin- 
ele underscored word which might fur- 
nish him with a cipher that would give 
him the dead convict’s secret. Again 
and again he traversed the volume with- 
out any enlightenment. 

“From cover to cover,” he murmured, 
for that was what The Early Brd had 
said and, with a start of inspiration, he 
turned back to the flyleaf. There, 
scrawled across the top, was the nota- 
tion: “This book the property of Ar 
thur Davidson.” 

“Arthur Davidson!” he murmured, 
the name striking some vaguely familia 
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chord in his memory—and then he re- 
membered, thrilling at the prospect 
which flashed through his mind. 

Below Davidson’s autograph were a 
number of hastily. scrawled numerals; 
they read: 12-18-5; 7-8-4; 22-12-3; 
85-9-1; 10-12-2; 103-9-6; 36-7-4; 12- 
5-5: 

Josenhus Day was not keen when it 
came to ciphers, and for more than an 
hour he puzzled and swore. Again and 
again he tried some of the simple school- 
day ciphers he had worked as a boy, but 
none of them made any sense. And 
then he got it, cursing his own stupid- 
ity in not thinking of that in the first 
place. 

With an exultant, greedy twinkle in 
his greenish eyes he leaned back in his 
chair and tapped his fingers thouglit- 
fully upon the desk top. Then he took 
his penknife and carefu:» cut out the 
flyleaf. 

“A silly young girl like that wouldn’t 
appreciate money, anyhow,” he mut- 
tered, and found this sufficient balm for 
any possible twinge of his withered old 
conscience. 

IV. 

When Mrs. Bascom entered the book- 
store the following afternoon, Josephus 
Day rose to meet her, smiling his balmi- 
est smile. 

“Did—did you get it?” she asked 
breathlessly. 

For answer he picked the copy of 
“The Bakersfield Mystery” from his 
desk. : ; 

“The young man came back,” he said, 
“and I succeeded in buying it from him. 
He was quite—ah—difficult. It seems 
that the book is out of print, having 
been published quite some time ago, and 
his copy had been—ah—destroyed. It 
Was written by a friend of his, a very 
dear friend who is now dead. For that 
reason he was very anxious to retain 
thi } copy, but I managed to get it back 
lor an—ah—consideration. It was 


necessary that I pay him—ah—forty 
dollars for it. My commission will be 
ten dollars.” 

“You—you mean that you want me to 
pay you fifty dollars!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Bascom in genuine indignation. 

“Well, didn’t you offer to pay ifty 
dollars to get the book ?”’ demanded Nir. 
Day defensively. “That is what you 
said.” 

“Y-yes, I suppose I did,” admitted 
Mrs. Bascom with a sigh. She opened 
her purse and counted out fifty dollars ; 
tucking the book safely under her arm 
she turned upon Mr. Day with eyes 
flashing with genuine anger. 

“T think you’re the worst old money 
grabber I ever met!” she cried. “‘T’ll 
bet a cookie that you didn’t pay over 
fifty cents!” 

“Tut,” replied Josephus Day hastily. 
“Tf—if the price seems high I will make 
it up to you in—in the price that I am 
about to offer you for—for the old 
grandfather clock that I saw in your 
home the other day. I will give you 
one hundred and fifty dollars for the 
clock.” 

“No.” 

“One hundred and seventy-five,” said 
Mr. Day. 

“No, I won’t sell it to you at all.” 

“W-well,” said Mr. Day, hesitating, 
“perhaps a little later ” He rea- 
soned that she would not be so inde- 
pendent when after some days she found 
herself unable to realize the hope which 
the possession of the book with its ex- 
pected message of great riches had 
given her. 

“T’ve already sold it,’”’ she announced 
triumphantly. 

Josephus Day’s face blanched. 

“You—you’ve seld it!” he cried in 
horror. ‘‘W-who bought it?” 

“T sold it,” she repeated, “for two 
hundred dollars. I don’t remember the 
name of the man who bought it.” 

“Won't you try to think of his 
name?” said Mr. Day pleadingly. 
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“You seem much more eager for the 
clock than you first let on,” she charged. 
“You want the name of the man who 
bought the clock—you want it very 
badly, don’t you? I believe I have his 
card in my purse.” 

“J—I would like to have his name, 
yes,” admitted the book dealer. 

“You can have it for—one hundred 
dollars !’’ she announced triumphantly. 

“Preposterous!” shrieked the out- 
raged Mr. Day. “A hundred dollars 
for a man’s name.” 

“T see that you don’t want to give a 
hundred dollars; very well,” responded 
Mrs. Bascom as she moved toward the 
door. 

“Fifty!” 

“My price is a hundred and ten now.” 

“Sixty!” 

“Every time you go up, so do I,” de- 
clared Mrs. Bascom who was thor- 
oughly enjoying herself. “It’s a hun- 
dred and twenty now.” 

“T’ll give you a hundred,” said Mr. 
Day, groaning. 

“You forget what I said; it’s now a 
hundred and thirty.” 

“I say you’ve gone crazy; but all 
right, I'll pay.” 

He rushed over to his cash register 
before she could change her mind, and 
Mrs. Bascom searched in her purse for 
the card. After a moment she pro- 
duced the crumpled bit of pasteboard. 
but held firmly onto it until the book 
dealer had reluctantly counted out the 
money and laid it on the desk before 
her. 

“Well,” she murmured to herself, “no 
matter what Mr. Clackworthy does, I’ve 
gotten the price of a new dress and had 
a thousand dollars’ worth of fun.” 


V. 


Puffing and wheezing, Josephus Day 
finally reached the fourth floor of the 
ibby building and paused at the top 
the steep stairs. He was delighted, 
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not by the breath-taking, muscle-numb- 
ing climb, but by the fact that the man 
with whom he was about to deal was 
evidently not in prosperous circum- 
stances. 

He rapped at the door and was an- 
swered by an indolent “come” from 
within. Stepping inside his heart 
thrilled anew; it was a barren barn of 
a room, littered and cheaply furnished. 
The person who occupied it was both 
careless and impoverished. 

Beneath a skylight a tall man with a 
Vandyke beard, clad in a paint-spotted 
smock, sat before a canvas on an easel, 
palette on his arm, and paintbrush in 
his hand. The man, it was evident, was 
an artist—and artists, Mr. Day con- 
gratulated himself, are notoriously poor 
bargainers. 

“Mr.—er—Clackworthy?” murmured 
Mr. Day, glancing at the card which 
Mrs. Bascom had given him, 

Mr. Amos Clackworthy—for it was 
no other than the master confidence- 
man masquerading in a role which he 
had never tried before—nodded. For 
the purposes of the moment he had dis- 
carded the usual implements of his un- 
ethical profession—the luxuriously fur- 
nished office with its busy typewriters, 
massive mahogany furniture, and other 
evidences of commercial prosperity— 
for the humbler part of a painter of 
pictures. 

“Y-yes,” he drawled without glancing 
up, “my name happens to be that. Sorry 
that I’m sitting in the only chair.” With 
no other apparent interest in his visttor 
the pseudo artist cocked his head to one 
side and daubed a bit at the canvas. 
Josephus Day glanced around; surely 
there had been a mistake. What would 
this fellow who, doubtless was worry- 
ing about his next month’s room rent, 
be doing with an expensive grandf. 
clock. And yet there was the clock 
ting majestically in one corner ami 
room’s rubbish. 

“I understand have—er— 


that 


you 














purchased a clock,” he said by way of 
beginning. 

“Oh, I was in hopes that you might 
want me to paint your portrait,” an- 
swered Mr. Clackworthy. “Yes, If 
bought a clock ; one isn’t so apt to pawn 
it as a watch, you know.” Again he 
stroked with his brush. 

“Perhaps you would like to sell the 
clock,” ventured Mr. Day. 

“My dear man, I only purchased the 
thing a day or so ago,” drawled Mr. 
Clackworthy. “I haven’t begun to tire 
cf it yet. Besides I always wanted to 
own a grandfather clock; the chances 
are that I’ll never sell it, for it’s a very 
nice clock. It reminds me in such a 
pleasant, refined way that time is fleet- 


-ing, and that I must improve each shin- 


ing hour else the rent collector may 
become annoying. If that’s all you came 
to bother me about please go away; I’m 
trying to paint the picture of a very 
beautiful woman, You are really a most 
disturbing person to have about; you 
have a most unpleasant face. I don’t 
want to be rude, but yours is not a 
countenance that inspires an artist.” 

“But, I want to buy your clock,” 
sputtered Mr. Day. 

“And I have no wish to sell it,” re- 
minded Mr. Clackworthy. 

“What did you pay for it?” demanded 
the book dealer. 

“Your inquisitiveness is really imper- 
tinent, my dear sir, but being a good- 
natured sort of man I don’t mind tell- 
ing you that I paid two hundred dollars 
for it—had to pawn my cuff links to do 
it, to make up the gigantic-sum, but as 
I said, I’d always wanted a grandfather 
clock.” 

“Lam a—er—dealer in such things,” 
said Mr. Day, “and I have a market 
for it. I'll give you a nice little profit 
on the clock; I'll give you two hundred 
and fifty dollars for it.” 

“My dear man, haven’t I told you that 
I didn’t want to sell it?” 


ergy 


ll give you three hundred—and not 
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a cent more,” declared Mr. Day very 
positively. 

“The price is quite immaterial to me,” 
said Mr. Clackworthy, yawning. “I 
have no wish to sell it.” 

“Name your price,” replied Mr. Day 
desperately. 

“T have no price.” 

“Don’t—don’t money mean anything 
to you?” cried Josephus Day, aghast. 

“Not one single, solitary thing,” said 
Mr. Clackworthy. “If it did I suppose 
I’d be in the sordid marts of commer- 
cialism. If I sold you the clock I’d only 
spend the money for something else that 
I don’t want as much as I want the 
clock.” 

Such reasoning was beyond Mr. 
Day’s understanding. It left him sput- 
tering and speechless. 

“But—but surely,” he stammered, 
“there—there must be something— 
something that you’d rather have than a 
clock.” 

“Oh, certainly,” admitted Mr. Clack- 
worthy, “but since you are not going 
to give me that for the clock, why men- 
tion it?” 

“W-what is it?’ Mr. Day wanted to 
know. 

Mr. Clackworthy let his brush and 
palette clatter to the floor and got sud- 
denly to his feet. 

“What do I want more than a grand- 
father clock?” he said, as if talking to 
himself. “I'll tell you what I want— 
Europe, Paris, with its wonderful in- 
spiration for the artist soul! The Latin 
quarter, the gay, carefree life, the spell 
which creeps into one’s blood and makes 
him paint—paint! That’s my one whole 
ambition ; that is what I want and noth- 
ing else.” He closed his dramatic out- 
burst with a sigh dnd turned upon Jo- 
sephus Day angrily. 


, 


“Now get out of here!” he com- 
manded. 

Mr. Day considered the steamer rates 
in these days of exorbitant transporta- 
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tion and wondered how little an artist 
could live on in Paris. 

“How—how much would that cost?” 
he asked tremblingly. 

“Get out!” insisted Mr. Clackworthy. 
“You’re not going to give me anything 
like that much money; you’re only hav- 
ing sport with me. Get out!” 

“How much would it cost?’ repeated 
Mr. Day. “If—if it didn’t cost too 
much 

“Don’t be silly!” retorted Mr. Clack- 
worthy. “In Paris, as I would wish to 
live during the next five years that I 
would sit at the feet of the masters— 
why, my dear man, it would cost ten 
thousand dollars!” 

Mr. Day shuddered and myriad dol- 
lar marks seemed to dance before his 
eyes. 

“Surely,” he suggested craftily, “a tal- 


) 


ented man like you wouldn’t need five. 


” 


years. Now if you said a year 

“A year—it would be nothing!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Clackworthy scornfully. 
“No, five years it would have to be.” 

“Make it two years,” pleaded Mr. 
Day. “If—if you’ll make it two years, 
I—I'll let you have the money—for the 
clock.” 

“You are trying to joke with me,” 
declared Mr. Clackworthy, “but no dif- 
ference, even if you were serious, I 
wouldn’t consider it. Nothing would 
satisfy me except five years in Europe.” 

Mr. Day, as this mad_ artist 
pick up his brush and again sit himself 
in front of his canvas, realized that 
pleas useless; he was up 
against a stone wall. The crazy dauber, 
with his single-track mind, meant just 
the money for five years 
in Paris, or nothing. Ten thousand dol- 
lars! he couldn’t pass it up; 
as much as it wrenched his miserl# soul 


he saw 
would be 


what he said 


And yet 


with so vast a sum of money 
andfather clock. 
d found in those 


have the gr 
hat he ha 
cryptic numerals came before his vision 
—and it wouldn’t do to wait. 


The message 


He knew these artists. Some day, 
perhaps, this quite insane paint smearer 
would fly into a temperamental rage, 
smash the clock, and have his five years 
in Paris many times over. 

“A-Il right,” he whispered hoarsely, 
“T—I’ll give you ten thousand dollars 
for the clock. I—I’ve got my check 
book right here; I’ll give you a check 
and thén have an expressman take the 
clock to my place.” 

When the door slammed behind Mr. 
Josephus Day as he hurried downstairs 
to hire an expressman, something that 
sounded very much like a choked laugh 
came from the closet door. 

“Tt’s all right, James,” called Mr. 
Clackworthy. “The coast is clear; you 
can come on out.” 

Almost doubled up with mirth, The 
Early Bird emerged into Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s temporary studio. 

“Boss,” he declared, “if I hadn’t heard 
that with my own ears I’d of thought 
you was handin’ me the bunk about that 
gink tumblin’ like that. He reached for 
the old fountain pen just like you was 
gonna give him a deed t’ a bank. The 
way I had that bozo figured out, I fig- 
ured you’d be lucky if you pried more’n 
a ten spot off’n him. Ten thousand 
berries—holy glass-eyed catfish! 

“Of course, boss, I’ve figured out 
some of this law. I know that there 
was some numbers in the front of that 
book what was supposed t’ tell him that 


was some coin stashed away 


hi 
there 
1 
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that clock, an’ that little spiel wha 


an’ Mrs. Bascom pulled off fo 
helped some, but boss, what 
made him fall ?” 

Mr.. Clackworthy began to 


his artist’s smock and rolled down his 


remove 


sleeves. 

“James,” he said, chuckling, “< I] men 
are fascinated by the lure of easy 
money, but there is nothing quite so 1M 


Those 
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triguing as—hburied treasure. 


numbers on the flyleaf of the 
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course, referred to certain printed 
words to be found in the volume. Thus, 
the first numerals, ‘12-18-5’ meant page 
twelve, line eighteen, fifth word in the 
line; it was ‘money.’ The message was, 
‘money hidden in false back of grand- 
father clock.” We made him further 
eager by introducing the hazard of the 
clock having passed into other hands; 
the dollar that’s hardest to get is the 
one we want the most—even when it’s 
easy money.” 

“But, boss,” pleaded The Early Bird, 
“what I wanna know is what made him 
cough up ten thousand smackers so dead 
easy. Does he think the government’s 
been usin’ that clock for a subtreasury 
or somethin’ ?” 

“Oh, that?” said Mr. Clackworthy 
smilingly. “The name on the flyleaf did 
that. It said: “This book the property 
of Arthur Davidson.’ Surely you know 
who he was?” 

“T reckon the old bean ain’t perform- 
ing’ very well to-day, boss,” admitted 
The Early Bird. 

“Arthur Davidson,” explained Mr. 
Clackworthy, “died in the penitentiary 
about two weeks ago. The papers were 
full of it. You should keep in touch, 


James, you should keep in touch. His 
death revived the old story of the ‘Mad- 
dox Bank Robbery,’ for which David- 
son was convicted. The newspapers 
mentioned the fact that with Davidson 
died the secret of what had happened 
to the seventy thousand dollars that 
was taken in that robbery. Davidson 
would never tell.” 

The Early Bird grinned. 

“I gotcha, boss,” he said, nodding; 
“this Day goof thought he had his mitts 
on seventy thousand seeds! Gosh, boss, 
won’t that bozo have a swell time tryin’ 
t’ find the false back t’ that clock?” 

“Oh, there’s a false back, all right, 
James, and in order that Mr. Day may 
have something to puzzle about, I have 
placed some money in the secret com- ° 
partment—fifty dollars in pennies. 

“Come, James, let’s be getting down 
to the bank and cash this check before 
Mr. Day stops payment on it. Of 
course, I’m showing a good deal of busi- 
ness precaution for an artist- 

“Artist ?’’ interrupted The Early 
Bird with a grin. “I'll say that anybody 
that can jar loose that booksellin’ goof 
from ten thousand bucks is an artist— 
a real artist!” 


ELBE 
DRUG HABIT INCREASING IN EUROPE 


HEN “X Blanc,” millionaire detective, arrived in New York from Europe 
recently, he brought with him two hundred rogues’ gallery photographs of 


the most notorious drug venders of Europe. 
He has given the New York police invaluable 


the crime records of the dealers. 


With the photographs he brought 


aid in the rounding up of drug smugglers. 
Having taken up detective work solely because he finds it of fascinating 


interest, Blanc finances his own operations. 


He is head of the European agents 


of the New York Police Narcotic Division, and his salary is one dollar a year. 
Narcotic squads similar to New York’s are now being organized in various 


cities in Belgium and France, according to Blanc. 


He said that in Paris drugs 


are sold in the cafés almost as openly as drinks and that little boys and girls are 
employed to bring in the drugs from the venders. 
In Belgium, the detective said, drug addiction is breaking down the young 


manhood and womanhood of the nation. 
worse because the manufacturers can sell the drugs 
There is no law in Germany which restricts the sale of narcotics. 


prosecuted. 


In Germany conditions are growing 
without any fear of being 
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Author of ‘‘The Observing Burglar,’ 


’M sittin’ in the jail house with 
my back to the wall, but there 
ain’t no red-headed woman 
the cause of it all—like some 

verse plumber gargled once. The dame 
who got me in wrong has curls about 
as black as my future appears. Oh, 
Lady Luck! Just a few days ago as 
free as the air at a gas station, and now 
I’m parked away in a fine hole. 
Serves me right, I s’pose, for lettin’ 
the frail put it over on me to begin 
with. Of course she had me with my 
shoulders to the mat, you might say, 
and no chance to get up. But, at that, 
I guess I wouldn’t have drawed more’n 
six months in the old hoosgow, and be- 
lieve me;-compared to the jolt I’m in 
line for now, six months seems as brief 
as the time a match’ll stay lit in a howlin’ 


Hear me, brother! If I ever get outa 
this jam, it’s sure the steep and weary 
for yours fondly. I'll be go good they'll 
: ! 


be namin’ prayer books after me! 


In case you’d care to know why I’m 
i | unfold 
ad out the whole 


dietin’ at the State’s expense, 


ic . 
I'll spt 
for you without 


your ears. 


varnish. Lis- 
\mblin’ through Westlake Park, nice 
quiet, enjoyin’ the well 
Los Angele and not 


to harm 


adverti ed 
sunshine figurin’ 


nobe ly, only perhaps pick up 
j I I 


a stray watch or a leather from some 


etc. 


absent-minded, Iowa tourist, I lamp, all 
at once, a swell hack standin’ by itself 
and not a goof in sight anywheres. | 
stroll carelessly toward the same, 

I ain’t givin’ out no apple sauce when 
I chirp this bus is full of the old class. 

One of the doors is invitin’ly open, 
and I can pipe a few chunks of per- 
sonal property scattered around on the 
cushions. I give the surroundin’ scen- 
ery the down and across, but nothin’ 
human spoils the view, so I slip up to 
the bus and kinda wonder what makes 
people so thoughtless in leavin’ valu 
ables around. 

Well, I’m just puttin’ a coupla trifles 
in my pocket that nobody with a caf 
that big oughta miss, when I hear some 
bird squawk behind me: 

“That’s your game, huh? Guess 
you’re through for the day, though—- 
and a few days to come, mister.” 

I feel a mean bunch of knuckles 
pressin’ hard against the back of the 
old neck, and in a jiffy I’m whirled 
around to face a husky hombre in 4 
chauffeur’s rig. He juggles a well-built 
wreuch in one duke, but by the way Hé 
grips me I know he don’t need it none. 

[he chauffeur isn’t alone, either. 
Right j with 
the blackest eyes and 
She’s enough to win a 
look even in Los Angeles, but the glance 
she hands me ain’t so pretty. 


long with him is a jane 
hair I ever saw. 


second 


pretty 
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“A sneak thief, George?” she asked. 
“He looks the part.” 

“Now, I wasn’t doin’ nothin’,” I 
yodel. “I wasn’t tryin’ to steal. I——” 

“You weren't tryin’ to; you were. 
Shut up your yawp before I tag you 
with this wrench. I’ll call an officer, 
Miss Kittredge. Won't take a minute.” 

The twist suddenly shakes her head. 
She has been givin’ me her attention 
every instant, and somethin’ seems to 
have struck her. 

“Wait, George! 
fellow. What’s your name? 
to me. 

“Eddie,” I answers, 

“Well, r 


I want to quiz this 
?” she says 


Eddie who: 
“Sometimes they call me ‘Eddie the 
Honest, lady, I ain’t——” 
“Eddie the Egg! Soft-shelled, too, 

I'd say. Now, I wonder—never mind 

the officer, George. I’m going to take 

this man in the car with me and have 

a little talk with him. Maybe I can 

handle this affair without sendin’ him 

to jail.” 

“Very well, miss.” The chauffeur 
lets go of me and holds the door. 

“Inside, Mr. Egg,” sharply com- 
mands the young lady, and, like a sap, 
I step into the heap. That’s when I 
put my foot in the pot of glue. If I’d 
figured what a mess I was gettin’ mixed 
in, a flock of meat-eatin’ lions 
couldn’t’ve chased me into that bus! 
But I hop in as innocent as a child 
playin’ with firecrackers. 

“Really, lady, I ain’t so bad at 
heart,” I begin, when the boat rolls outa 
the park. Here was the place for sob 
stuff. “I never had a real chance——” 

“Cut it out! Cut it out!” says the 
fluff, and there’s a gleam in her pretty 
eyes that means business. “If you ain’t 
bad at heart it’s because you haven't 
any heart in you! If there ever 
born crook 
try kid me, even if I am a weak 
woman. I know you'd steal anything 
not nailed down. Prob’ly the only trait 


a 
you look the part! Yon’t 
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you lack to make up a first-class scoun- 
drel is nerve. Which is perhaps a lucky 
circumstance.” 

She stops for breath, but I say 
nothin’, I’m to sit there and take ’em, 
that’s all. 

“Now, then, listen, Mr. Eddie the 
Egg,” goes on this rather surprisin’ 
dame. “I have a job for a crook, and 
I think you'll fill the bill. So I’m gonna 
offer you a choice between goin’ to jail 
and keepin’ your liberty—with five hun- 
dred dollars to boot.” 

“But——” I gargle. Them words 
about knock me for a plate of spinach. 

“Five hundred dollars or jail. Seems 
to me you'd leap at the chance.” She 
smiles contemptuouslike. 

“Yes, but what will I have to do?” 
I says. 

“Oh, nothin’ you need shiver about, 
Mr. Egg. Hang onto that slight ves- 
tige of nerve you own. I merely want 
you to kidnap me from my home in 
Beverly Hills to-morrow mornin’, and 
hold me for ransom!” 

“What—wh-what ?” I says, stutterin’. 
I wonder if I’m goin’ dizzy or some- 
thin’. 

“T think you heard me,” she says, 
quite calm. “Can you pull off the job?” 
After I gulp a bit I finally get out: 

“T guess so. I ain’t never kidnaped 
nobody, but “ 

“Well, you'll get a little experience 
to-morrow. I’m perfectly serious in 
this matter, and don’t you think for a 
moment I’m crazy or anythin’ like that. 
In the first place I’m Kay Kittredge, 
though I suppose that means nothin’ to 
you.” 

It does, though. Everybody in Los 
Angeles has heard of Old Kittredge, 
the citrus millionaire, and his family. 
[ know that Kay Kittredge is very rich. 

“Oh, you do understand that part 
of it,’ she says after I’ve babbled a 
bit. “Well, just because I’m Kay Kit- 
I’m up against a lotta things 
that’d surprise the world. My family 


tredge 
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wants me to marry a certain young man. 
I don’t mind marryin’, but I prefer a 
certain other young man papa and 
mamma are dead set against. I know 
he’s the best chap of the two, but I gotta 
bring it home to them in strikin’ fash- 
ion. Therefore you are gonna kidnap 
me, Eddie the Egg, and my particular 
young man is gonna have the pleasure 
of rescuin’ me in the most melodramatic 
fashion, so that the fond parents will 
be forced to see the light. And I know 
Ballantyne will do his part.” 

“Where do I get off in this big res- 
cue?” I says, warblin’. “I’m captured 
by a big posse and sent up for life, 
huh ?” 

“Don’t be a fool!” she utters. “Bal- 
lantyne will make the rescue alone, and 
you will get an opportunity to escape 
after a battle. Leave that to me. T’ll 
give a description of you to the police 
that'll never identify you. You'll be 
protected to the limit,” 

I can think of a lotta things I’d like 
to do better than kidnap this twirl, but 
the way I see it she has me foul, and 
losers can’t be choosers. And the five 
hundred men is an inducement, at that. 

So I give in, while she details things 
and the chauffeur jazzes us around to 
the beaches and otherwise kills time. 
I find out that a guy named Hobart 
Dykes is the bird papa and mamma 
have picked for her. He’s one of these 
nice, tame boys with a lotta money and 
a good business and considered very 
proper and everythin’. 

“Might as well marry a rag doll as 
Hobart Dykes,” expresses this more or 
less dizzy dame who has me so close 
to handcuffs. “He don’t know how to 
be a man! Now Ballantyne!” 

From the crumbs fed me I gather 
that Ballantyne Gregg, the favored 
hombre selected to save the beautiful 
heiress from the villainous kidnaper, is 
a ramblin’ baby. He has been all over 
Mr. World’s extensive holdin’s, He has 
shot tigers in India, lions in Africa, 
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cannibals somewheres else, and has had 
more adventures than a sack of sugar 
has grains. A fine tough guy to set 
on my trail! 

“Why don’t your old man like this 
Gregg cookie?” I ask. “Ain’t he got 
any money?” 

“Oh, he’s poor, but it ain’t that,” she 
yodels. “Dad says that Bal is a four- 
flusher, and it makes me so mad! Of 
cdurse dad don’t know what he’s talkin’ 
about. If he knew Bal like I do— 
that’s why this kidnapin’ will be just 
the thing to open a few eyes.” 

When I think of Eddie the Egg in 
the sweet role of the eye opener, I don’t 
feel’ much like cheerin’; but. I’m in 
for it. 

“You can drive a car, of course?” 
she inquires. 

I admit bein’ able to kick a crock into 
gear and the like. 

“All right, then. About ten to-mor- 
row I'll be drivin’ my speediest little car 
away out on the Sunset Boulevard—it 
will be better not to bring you too close 
to my home in Beverly—and when I see 
you I’ll have somethin’ wrong with the 
engine. I’ll stop and get out. Make it 
in the sixties. You watch and come 
up as I apparently fix things, grab me, 
toss me in the car, and drive off like 
mad !’’ 

“Drive where?” I says. 

“Where? Now where do you sup- 
pose? Anywhere that it’ll be hard to 
find me for a day or two. What a 
question !” 

“Suppose somebody sees me when I 
grab you?” 

“All the better. That will add to the 
realism, and you'll be miles away before 
any one can interfere. My car can 
travel some!” 

“I don’t know where to take you, 
though,” I aver. 

“Don’t fret; we'll find a place,” she 
“And papa will be sent a letter 


says. 
That'll stir things 


askin’ a big ransom. 








up. I'll then fix it so Bal can be the 
hero.” 

This frail was kinda cuckoo. She 
was gonna put me in hot water up to 
my ears and leave the steam turned on. 

“You will not run out on me or I'll 
have the police on your trail for to- 
day’s doin’s,” threatens the lovely Miss 
Kay. “The Kittredge kopecks will pep 
‘em up to find you, too. So you carry 
out orders to-morrow mornin’.” 

Before lettin’ me outa the bus down- 
town she tells the chauffeur to keep 
mum about the little affair that intro- 
duces me. 

“George, no matter what happens, not 
a soul is to learn of anythin’ that’s taken 
place to-day,” I hear her warn him. 
“I’ve decided to turn this fellow loose, 
and that ends the matter.” 

Friend chauffeur gives me a hard- 
boiled glance, but bein’ well-trained, lets 
not a gurgle outa him. Away the hack 
rolls. 

“Remember what I told you!” is the 
last words that float my way, and the 
lovely Miss Kay Kittredge speaks right 
earnestly. 

I’m not to be joyous and gay over 
the day’s doin’s. This idea of the kid- 
napin’ to come fills me with chills. 
Somethin’ may slip, and I know there'll 
be no tries over as far as Eddie the 
Egg is concerned. 

But I’m kinda afraid to cross up this 
balmy broad, however. I crave not a 
flock of jolly dicks combin’ the alleys 
for me at her request. No, I gotta play 
her little game and hope, like the bride 
cookin’ her first breakfast, that it’ll turn 
out all right. Which is some slender 
hope. 

There’s more trouble headed my di- 
tection, and I find it out pronto. I’m 
hikin’ down the drag toward one of 
my favorite chow shops when a big 
cracker suddenly flits through the merry 
mob and lays a heavy fin on my arm. 
Off to one side I’m dragged. 

“If it ain’t my ole pal, Eddie the 
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Egg!” he says, sweet and tenderlike. “I 
been wantin’ to see you, Eddie!” 

That don’t make it mutual, though. 
This hombre was sure one bird I hadn't 
yearned to encounter, and he didn’t pack 
a buzzer, either. It’s “Gorilla” Barks, 
a big yegg who’s grabbed me on the fly, 
and if there ever was a rough cookie 
in this world, Gorilla is the party ! 

What makes it so pleasant, I realize 
the big stiff is gunnin’ for yours un- 
happily with gore in his eye. A coupla 
weeks before, in San Francisco, I crab 
a lay for Gorilla, and I have to beat 
it before I’m killed. And now I bump 
smack into him in Los Angeles! 

“Glad to see me, ain’t you?” he says, 
sneerin’. “Outfoxed the old Gorilla 
once, and thought you’d got away with 
it, hey?” He twists my arm until I 
almost howl. “Well, let me tell you 
somethin’, Egg. I’m gonna scramble 
you for keeps one of these sunshiny 
days, and don’t you forget. I gotta 
little work that'll keep me busy for a 
day or two yet, but after the job’s done 
you and me is gonna have some fun, 
and I’ll do most of the~laughin’, see?” 

“Say, Gorilla, I’m sorry I 44 

“Don’t whine, Eddie. It won’t do 
you any good. I’m sure gonna crash 
you for a coupla million goals.” 

I have a notion to talk back tough 
to him, but there ain’t no use to pour 
vinegar in sour milk, so I keep the clam 
closed. He shoves me away from him. 

“You know what’s comin’, Egg,” is 
his final chirp. “Don’t try to duck out 
of town, either, or I'll be on you 
quicker’n a brick chimney in an earth- 
quake !” 

All the sleepin’ I do that night hardly 
leaves me rosy and refreshed the next 
mornin’. I almost follow an impulse to 
shake the city, hook a freight bound 
some place, and leave the Kittredge 
dame and Gorilla Barks to their sweet 
selves. That’s. what I oughta done. 
What a skull I pulled when I failed to 
obey that impulse! 
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However, the choicest sap in Cali- 
fornia is out on Sunset Boulevard 
around ten g. m., kinda wishin’ Miss 
Kay Kittredge has turried sane durin’ 
the night and won’t show up. 

Not her, though! Pretty soon I pipe 
a frail zippin’ along in a whale of a 
blue roadster. She sees me and checks 
the car to a stop not far away. Out 
she bounds and gives the engine the 
once over. I approach. 

About the time I’m within reachin’ 
distance of her she slams on the hood 
again, and I hear her hiss: 

“Rush me, you boob, and toss me 
into the machine. Then drive like the 
devil toward the hills!” 

I rush her, all right, and shove her 
into the hack. As I do the trick she 
lets out a scream that scares me half 
to death. The few people abroad sure 
heard her yell, and a coupla them start 
to run our way. 

“Shut up or I’ll knock you cold!” I 
says, steppin’ on the old gas, 

“Good! You're improvin’!” she 
yodels as the motor hums. 

Prob’ly she didn’t think I mean them 
words, but I do. 

Before the few goofs she alarms can 
do anythin’ we’re outa sight and divin’ 
into the hills beyond Hollywood. 

“Where am I hidin’ you?” I says. 

“Oh, I know a shack where nobody 
would ever dream of lookin’ for me,” 
she answers. 

She’s right. She does. We have to 
ditch the wagon and tramp a mile 
through the wilderness to reach it—a 
log cabin with a coupla rooms. 

“T’m gonna be awfully uncomfort- 
able for a coupla days,” she gargles, 
“but itll be worth it. Anythin’ for 
Bal. And now, as for you, Mr. Egg!” 
Her me, “You kid- 
naped me, and I’m supposed to be the 
forlorn maiden in your power—but I’m 
not! I’ve a little revolver here I’m ca- 
pable of usin’, and I'll see that you don’t 
satisfy any possible crooked desire to 


black eyes burn 
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double cross me. Woe betide you @ 
the first false move! Understand?” 

Oh, yes, I understand, and I feel like 
a terrible yap. I gotta gat of my own 
as far as that goes, but I ain’t intendin’ 
to pull any rough stuff. Still, you hate 
to be ordered around like a hound, 

“What about this letter I was tp 
write?” I ask, pullin’ out one of my 
twenty-for-a-dime cigarettes and lightin\ 
it. 

“Oh, I fixed up one and mailed it 
myself—so we wouldn’t lose time,” she 
explains. ‘To-morrow Bal gets his 
And, for Heaven’s sake, don’t smoke 
those cheap cigarettes around me. Yos 
lit one in the car yesterday, and I'l 
never forget it.” 

Pretty peevish, I snuff it out and toss 
it away. I recall now she wouldn't le 
me smoke the day before, and of cours 
smokin’ is to me as natural as breathin’ 

“We'll have to eat up here,” suddenly 
says Miss Kay. “You must go back 
to Los Angeles and get some food. Al 
the papers. I want to see what they 
have to say about me. Now,” she te 
flects a. moment, “of course that blue 
car is a dead give-away. You'd better 
drive it through the hills until you't 
pretty near one of the red car lines 
Abandon it and be sure nobody notices 
you. Take the cars in to Los Angeles 
and rent a flivver for a week, Yo! 
can buy some things to eat and get tht 
papers and whizz out of town in yout 
fliv and never attract any attention.” 

This sounds sensible, so I beat it back 
to the blue bus, leavin’ her all alont 
and seemin’ not a bit worried—she wa 
a funny fluff !—and carry out her plat 
Everythin’ goes as smooth as butter 
hotcakes. 

In Los Angeles I get my flivver, stock 
the three 
sure get a shock 
front pages. The 
dont 


up on chow, and buy copies of 
afternoon sheets. | 
I read those 


right, and it 


kidnapin’ is in, all ds 
create much more excitement than # 
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all the cafeterias in the village was to 
close up in one bunch, 

There’s big headlines. There’s pic- 
tures of Kay Kittredge and her whole 
family, There’s an account of my stunt 
on Sunset Boulevard told by eyewit- 
nesses with awful punk eyes. The let- 
ter Kay wrote herself is in the papers, 
and it claims the kidnapers—she has 
two or three of me—are holdin’ out for 
twenty-five thousand dollars’ ransom. 

With a slightly unpleasant feelin’ I 
likewise read that the police are workin’ 
hard on the case; that Old Man Kit- 
tredge has offered a five-thousand-berry 
reward; that Hobart Dykes—this was 
the bird she didn’t care for—has de- 
serted his business to form a private 
posse; and that Cunningham Thott, Los 
Angeles’ great private detective, has 
been engaged to help run down the kid- 
napers. 

Kay Kittredge has certainly got 
plenty of action and results in a short 
space of time, and I sneak out of town 
in haste. My foot is way in it, all 
right. I can see where I’m just about 
one jump ahead of a rope. If some- 
body locates the girl before Ballantyne 
Gregg can make his darin’ rescue it’ll 
be tough goin’ for yours shakily. 

I manage to return to the wilderness 
by dark, hide my flivver, and start on 
preparin’ a meal while my poor captive 
reads the papers. She gets a terrible 
throb outa them, too. I think she loved 
all that publicity. 

“Hobart Dykes headin’ a posse,” I 
hear her grunt once. “H’m! Didn’t 
think he’d have that much nerve. I'll 
bet he is a fine ninny in a case like this, 
too! _ Well, he and the police will be 
runnin’ around in circles when Bal finds 


me—and it'll look all the better for 


3a.” 

“Suppose this Bal guy flops on the 
job?” I put in. 

“Well, he won’t! You needn’t worry. 


Bal will do his share. Poor Hobart is 


too tame to get anywhere, and the po- 
lice—bah !” 

“But this Cunningham Thott is pretty 
good, they say,” I remark. “‘He’s liable 
to find out somethin’. That chauffeur 
of yours could spill the beans, you 
know.” 

“T bribed him last night,’ she says. 
“His mouth is sealed. George’ll never 
talk until I tell him to. That's posi- 
tive.” 

“Hope you're right,” I mutter. 

We have a bum meal and a little later 
the hay is callin’. Miss Kay calmly 
stows me into the inside room of the 
cabin and turns a key on me for the 
night. I’m the prisoner. A swell old 
time the kidnaper is havin’, I'll say. 

On the followin’ day, about noon, the 
missin’ victim prepares a note to send 
Ballantyne Gregg. 

“I’m not tellin’? him the truth, of 
course,” she informs me, “but I’m kinda 
lettin’ him know there’s a wonderful 
chance for him to make a hit with the 
family, I’ve asked him to come alone, 
because there’s only one man left to 
guard me, and I want him to get me 
away single-handed. He'll understand, 
and he'll do it, too. Of course, he may 
be a bit rough in handlin’ you, but 
you're to get five hundred dollars and 
freedom, so you won't be so badly off. 
I suppose Bal will make me explain a 
lotta things, but he’ll forgive me even 
if he finds out the truth. What a story 
for the papers if he bears me back to 
Beverly Hills after snatchin’ me from 
the claws of the kidnapers!”’ 

The kidnapers—since she has made 
me plural—gives a sickly smile, all the 
time wishin’ the mess was over. 

“Don’t deliver the message to Bal 
yourself,” she warns, “You are to meet 
him later in battle. Get a messenger, 
pay him well, and send him to Mr. 
Gregg’s club.” 

“Ain’t he gonna wonder how you're 
able to send him a message if you’re 
in the villain’s power?” I says. 
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“Oh, that’s all explained in the let- 
ter! You see that it is delivered. Don’t 
worry about anythin’ else.” 

Not another chirp outa me. She’s 
runnin’ the shootin’ match, and I’m just 
an errand boy. Carryin’ the letter for 
Cregg I rattle into Los Angeles that 
afternoon and find the burg still seethin’ 
over the mystery of Kay Kittredge’s 
kidnapin’. The police an@ private 
posses are baffled, say the papers, al- 
though one story makes me uneasy when 
it reports that Cunningham Thott is 
workin’ on a very promisin’ clew. The 
whole town is certainly excited. The 
stage is set for Ballantyne Gregg fo 
make a tremendous hit, for any one 
who locates the girl now is bound to 
be a hero. 

Learnin’ over the phone that Gregg 
is at his club—funny he ain’t with one 
of ’em posses—I dig up a trusty mes- 
senger boy of some seventy summers, 
bribe him good, and skip the city. As 
I hum out through Hollywood I hope 
this Bal guy won’t get ambitious and 
take a shot at me when he arrives. 
From what Miss Kay yodels Gregg is 
a swell shot—and that lets me out. I 
never did yearn for a criminal career 
in which there was apt to be bullets. 

I’m worried all the way back, and I 
have half a notion to sneak and let 
Gregg find the girl all by herself. 
that’ill lose me five hundred men, and 
I figure I’ve earned said sum. The 
jane is wise. The berries are to be 
deposited for me in an agreed spot when 
the affair is ended. Maybe you can 
see now why I’m takin’ orders like a 
lamb. 

Somehow, as I reach the wilderness 
in the midst of which is the cute cap- 
tive, I get a hunch I’m bein’ followed. 
I stop and listen. Though I don’t hear 
nothin’ I’m uneasy just the same. I 
ditch the flivver with much care arid 
amble to the cabin in a roundabout way. 

All is O. K. there, except the fair 
damsel has a grouch, beginnin’ to get 


But 


a bit tired of hidin’ out in the timber,’ 
and very impatient for dear Bal to ar. 
rive. 

It’s almost dark, and I have to-as 
sume the role of chief cook and bottle. 
washer once more. I hike outside to 
gather up some firewood—and_ some- 
thin’ suddenly happens. 

Two birds bound outa the brush and 
grab me by the arms quicker than a 
mosquito strikes. 

“Well, well, Eddie, you bad Egg!” 
says one of ’em. “Who'd figure you'd 
pull a job like this, hey?” 

The sound of that voice nearly knocks 
me over. 

“Gorilla Barks!’ I gasp out. 

“T’ll tell the world!” comes back from 
my deadly enemy. “Meet my pal— 
‘Wop Joe.’ We just came to pay a 
call.” 

“There ain’t 
like. 

“Oh, yes, there is!” Gorilla says, “I 
been watchin’ you all day. Followed 
you outa Los, and I know your game, 
You’ve got this missin’ dame stowed 
away out here, though I never thought 
you had the nerve to put over a trick 
like that! Since you did, however, it 
makes it nice for us.” 

“For you?” I says. 

“I'll say so. We're in on it, Eddie, 
me lad. This is a swell chance to start 
gettin’ back at you. So you can cor 
sider Wop Joe and the old Gorilla art 
runnin’ this little kidnapin’ from now 
on, and we'll see to that twenty-five 
thousand-dollar ransom her old maf 
must pay. Are you gonna work with 
us, or do we bust you for keeps? All 
right; lead us to the lady.” 

Believe me, I go back to that cabin 
with my jaw ‘bumpin’ my Adam’s ap 
ple, and when Kay Kittredge sees the 
two roughnecks ‘at my heels she lets 
loose a scream, 

“Who are those men?” she cries. 

“Oh, we’re just Eddie’s little play- 
mates,” says Gorilla, with an ugly grit 


” I begin, desperate- 
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thing just right, so we decided to boss 
the job.” 

“So you double crossed me, after all, 
Mr. Egg!” hisses the girl, all flamin’. 
“Well, it won’t do you any good!” 

At that she yanks at the front of her 
dress and pulls out her pistol. I duck, 
but Gorilla Barks shows speed. He’s 
on her with a jump, and tears the gun 
outa her mitt. 

“Cut it!” he says. “No funny moves 
or you get hurt, my girl! Awful care- 
less, Eddie,” he continues, turnin’ on 
me, “Just like an amateur, Why didn’t 
you take that toy away from her? 
Somethin’ funny about this affair, 
seems to me.” 

I know just how funny it is, but I’m 
not squawkin’, 


“You little rat!’ Kay Kittredge 
storms at me. 
“Honest, this ain’t ” T plead. 





“Shut up, both of you!” says Go- 
rilla, snarlin’. “Get ready to move. 
This ain’t no place to park the dame, 
Eddie. I know a swell place near Ver- 
non. We'll take her back through L. 
A., right under the noses of the bulls.” 

Wop Joe and he rope and gag the 
squealin’ girl, and I have to carry her 
to the spot where they have a bus 
waitin’. Evidently Mr. Ballantyne 
Gregg ain’t gonna stage any darin’, 
single-handed rescue in this locality. 
For a moment I wonder how she ex- 
pected him to find the place, anyway, 
but I have other things more pressin’ 
to trouble me. 

Yes, we get to the joint near Vernon 
without detection, It’s an old house 
and looks like Gorilla has used it be- 
fore. I spend a tough night, and the 
next mornin’ Gorilla sends me forth to 
buy some eats, 

“No monkey business, either, Egg!” 
he says, threatenin’like, “You're in 


with us on this, and Joe and me will 


make it hot for you if you tip anybody 
SB--ps 
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We didn’t feel Eddie was doin’ this 


off. I guess you’re in too deep to flirt 
with the bulls, as far as that goes.” 

Of course Gorilla didn’t know the 
truth, and I guess he never will. I am 
scared stiff, and after I buy the chow 
I’ve a notion to call up this Gregg. But 
when I remember Barks and Wop Joe 
I change my mind. 

Goin’ back to the house I’m just 
ascendin’ the front steps when a taxi 
suddenly flits up and two birds dive 
out. Startled, I stop. They range 
themselves alongside of me. I’m ready 
to give up when I recognize one as 
George, the chauffeur. The other guy 
is a middle-aged stranger, wearin’ 
glasses. 

“Well, what is it?” I mutter, 

“March right in—we’ll talk to you 
inside. Wait for us, taxi.” 

The stranger speaks this, and I feel 
a cold muzzle poke against my ribs. 

Nothin’ for yours unluckily to do ex- 
cept obey. As I walk in I wonder what 
has become of Wop Joe and Gorilla 
and the girl. The house seems deserted. 

“Where is Miss Kittredge?” demands 
the hombre with the gat in my ribs. 

“Miss Who?” I says. 

“Oh, I guess you know where she 
is, all right,” says the chauffeur, not 
entirely at ease. 

“The lone kidnaper better confess, for 
we have the goods on him,” observes 
the other cheerily. 

“And who are you?” I ask. 

“My name is Cunningham Thott; I 
guess you know my business.” 

I was hooked, sure enough. 

“Spilled the beans, did you?” I said, 
growlin’ at the chauffeur. 

“When I made him spill ’em,” cuts 
in Cunningham Thott. “For some rea- 
son George wouldn’t talk freely. Says 
he had his orders. Which convinces me 
this kidnapin’ has somethin’ funny be- 
hind it. But I found the stub of a 
cheap cigarette in the car. Miss Kit- 
tredge didn’t smoke it, and George 
didn’t. I kept at it until I wormed the 
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truth from him. I know all about Kay 
Kittredge findin’ you stealin’ and turn- 
in’ you loose. You seem to have been 
grateful.” 

“How did you know I was here?” I 
yodel. 

“Didn't. That was pure luck. 
George saw you from the taxi as we 
were scourin’ this part of the city, and 
we followed. And now, you’d better 
dig up the girl.” The detective rubs 
his hands proudly. “Another time Cun- 
ningham Thott’s put it over on the po- 
lice.” 

“Hey! Look out!” cries the chauf- 
feur, but too late. 

Gorilla Barks and Wop Joe have sud- 
denly appeared, and in a jiffy Cunning- 
ham Thott and George are sweetly 
sleepin’ from taps on top of the head. 
Gorilla and Joe work fast. 

“If this guy is a dick I’m a piano 
player,” says the former. “We’ll let 
‘em lay here and duck the back way for 
San Diego, with the jane. You're al- 
ways bringin’ me hard luck, Egg. All 
right, Joe, let’s be on our way.” 

Five minutes later we’re buzzin’ 
through the streets in Gorilla’s closed 
car, with Kay Kittredge bound and 
gagged in the rear seat with me. The 
gag has been slapped on so hasty it 
works loose, but she don’t spill a sound. 
Just sends the shivers through me with 
her glance. Gorilla looks back from 
the wheel. 

“Hey, fix that gag, there!” he cries. 
“Want her yellin’ her nut off!” 

I’m about to fool with it when she 
suddenly throws herself at the nearest 
window and shrieks: 

“Bal! Bal! It’s me—Kay!” 

We are passin’ a roadster and a tour- 
in’ car near the curbin’ at the moment, 
and I see the fellow in the roadster start 
forward at her yell. 

I clap my hand over her clam pronto, 
but the damage is done. Gorilla Barks 
is furious. 

“You viciously. 


sap!” he yells 
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“Now they’re on our trail. Both ma 
chines chasin’ us, I oughta knocked you. 
on the nut back there in the hills and 
saved myself all these tough breaks!” 

We sure cut a merry clip, but it seems 
the pursuin’ cars are hangin’ on. Go 
rilla turns off the main drag and hits 
for the hills. It’s some wild ride for an 
hour or two, and then we slow down, 

“He’s comin’!” says Wop Joe. 

“We're outa gas!” cries Gorilla 
“Well, we'll battle them!” 

The car is deserted by the roadside, 
and we make for a shack on the hil- 
side. A Mexican woman in it flees a 
our approach. 

“Out with your gat, Egg. There's 
only one guy in the roadster. Maybe 
we can get him and go on in his bus,” 
says Gorilla. 

From the house I see the roadster 
draw up and stop. A man leaps out, 
rifle in hand. Like a dumb-bell, he 
comes runnin’ our way. Gorilla and 
Joe, gats ready, dash out to meet him. 

In the hurry Kay Kittredge has beet 
slumped down by a window, and she 
can see it all. Through the gag het 
face is workin’ fiercely, and I gues 
she is prayin’ for the foolhardy Bal o 
whoever it is. 

Gorilla and Joe let him have a round, 
but miss by a mile. He lets drive with 
his rifle, and luck is with him. Dow 
slumps Wop Joe, and stays down. 

By the time Gorilla Barks misses two 
more shots this dizzy hombre is mighty 
near him, and he heaves the rifle straight 
at the big crook. Gorilla can’t get ott 
of the way in time, and he doubles 
pronto. He stays doubled, too, like 
Wop Joe. 

Dumb-bell or not, this wild man has 
put a coupla hard cookies out, and I's 
the only one left. And, brother! J 
ain’t fightin’ this cyclone. I run out®™ 
tell him the white flag is in the wind 
and 


Wham! Before I know it a flod 
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of fives thuds between my lamps, and 
the curtain falls. 

And when I get back the old sight 
and hearin’ a mob of people seem to 
be standin’ around, most of ’em wearin’ 
blue coats. Kay Kittredge is in the 
arms of the wild man who cleaned up 
three of us single-handed, while an- 
other young fellow is fadin’ into the 
background lookin’ about twenty-nine 
cents less than thirty. 

“Hobart! Hobart, dear!” filters into 
my ears. “I’ll never forget your bravery 
as long as I live! The glofious way you 
came up that hill, almost in the face of 
death——” 

“I guess I was just crazy, Kay. It 
was you, and [-——” 

“Yes, Hobart. I’ve been a little fool, 
a terriblé little fool—but I know now!” 

I figure I must be still dizzy, but I 
am not. Later I learn that Ballantyne 
Gregg had heard Kay’s cry for help, but 
had waited with most of the posse in 
his bus at the curb until the police 
could join them. Hobart is one in the 
gang who don’t hesitate, though. He 
piles into the roadster alone and leaves 
the others to.follow when they will. 
The crazy stunt he pulls is enough to 
change any girl’s mind, especially when 
it later leaks out that Mr. Gregg has 
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shown up all through like the four- 
flusher Old Man Kittredge calls him, 
even refusin’ to go into the hills when 
he gets Kay’s letter unless Hobart 
comes along. Of course the bird has 
flown when they arrive. So much for 
this bright idea of Miss Kittredge. She 
makes a hero, but not the way she fig- 
ures. 

Everythin’ turns out wrong. Particu- 
larly for me and Gorilla Barks and 
Wop Joe. Both of them guys’ll be with 
me as soon as they get outa the hos- 
pital. 

When I’m cuffed up and ready for 
the ride to the can, I make a desper- 
ate plea to the girl: 

“You started this!” I reminds her. 
“And I never planned to get mixed up 
with Gorilla and Joe. They tumbled 
an re 





“Take that fellow away! I never 
want to see him again. He nearly cost 
Hobart his life!” she says with gank in- 
justice. “I hope he’s in jail the rest of 
his life.” 

And that’s the sympathy I get. 

So I’m sittin’ in the jail house with 
my back to the wall, and the poor saps 
only laugh when I tell ’em the cause of 
it all. 

But if ever I get out of this jam—— 
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POLICE SEARCH FOR MURDER SUSPECT IS SUCCESSFUL 


FTER almost three years Doctor Wilmer A, Hadley, wanted on the charge 
of murdering his wife, has been arrested. Hadley had gone to Texas before 
the body was found. When he learned that he was wanted for murder he dis- 


appeared. 


Mrs. Hadley was last seen alive on the afternoon of November 24, 1918, 


when her husband took her out for what he said would be a cross-country walk. 
Later he returned to their boarding house and explained that she had decided 
suddenly to go north with a party of friends on a motor trip and would not be 
back. On December 5, 1918, Doctor Hadley is alleged to have mailed a letter 
from Atlanta to Mrs. A. H. Evans, his wife’s sister, in which he said Mrs. Hadley 
had died of influenza at San Juan, Porto Rico. On January 2, 1919, he is allegéd 
to have mailed to Mrs, Evans another letter from Friendswood, Texas, containing 
renewed expressions of grief at his wife’s loss. 

A farmer found Mrs. Hadley’s body incased in ice, tangled in the roots of 


a tree at the edge of the James River. The stone with which it had been weighted 
had worked loose. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


M ILLIONAIRE DAN 


librarians have met death in a suspicious manner. 
’ when some one enters the library late at night and tries to 


which is known as ‘‘Martin’s Mansion,’ 
give him a scare, 


Hunter falls in love with his employer’s daughter, Flavia. 
Drake explains that Marion is the child of an old business rival 


Lorme as librarian’s assistant, 


DRAKE hires John Hunter to catalogue his library, 


telling him that two 


Hunter is not long in the Drake house, 


30th resent Drake's hiring Marion 


But he does not know that her employment is part of the plan of Marion’s father and his fellow 


conspirator, Jim Vaughan, to get possession of a book that is in the Drake library. 


This book, the 


title of which is unknown, holds the key to a treasure. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE UNKNOWN’S REAPPEARANCE, 


LAVIA DRAKE 
| 


had quite 
made up her mind to dislike 
Marion Lorme, this stranger 
whom her father had thrust 
upon her without even consulting her 
wishes in the matter. She was furious 
with her father, and her anger was ex- 
tended to the girl who had—so Flavia 
believed—been engaged for the sole 
purpose of irritating John Hunter and 
ultimately taking his place. 
Flavia was not in love with John 
Hunter, but she was his champion in 
the long, cruel battle over his shattered 
nervous system that he would be forced 
to wage before he became like other 
men. And she knew that John Hunter 
was in love with her. It was all very 
well for her to argue that, under the 
circumstances, it was better for them 
to see as little as possible of each other. 
3ut Flavia was not that kind of woman. 
She was not in love with any man in 
the world. She had often said to her- 
self, “I only want freedom,” and there 
was no freedom if one was in love. But 


she had no intention of allowing her 
father to persecute a brave soldier just 
because her father thought there wasa 
chance of her falling in love with him. 

So it came about that Flavia was de 
termined to dislike Marion Lorme. She 
had no intention of openly showing her 
dislike. She was too well bred for that 
—too kindly disposed in her general at- 
titude to hurt the girl’s feelings. But 
she resolved to see as little of Marion 
Lorme as possible, and to keep entirely 
away from the library. 

And yet Flavia was interested; she 
was curious about the new “sub-libra 
rian,” as she called her. 

“Is Mr. Lorme a very old friend of 
yours, father?” she asked, when she 
was alone with Dan Drake the mom 
ing after the girl’s arrival. 

“Oh, yes; I’ve known him for years. 
Down on his luck now, poor old chap. 
How do you like the girl?” y 

“She’s very beautiful—very clever. 

“But you don’t like her, eh? I ca 
see that.” ‘ 

“I suppose I shall get to like her, 
Flavia replied untruthfully. “Ol 
course, it’s rather an awkward positio® 
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She has to have her meals with us, and 
yet I don’t suppose you expect me to 
make a friend of her.” 

“No, no—of course not. She doesn’t 
want to live in the house, but I thought 
she’d better. I don’t suppose she'll 
dine with us often. She intends to go 
home to-night and as often as she can. 
She’s like you, Flavia.” 

“In what way?” 

“Her father’s only child—spoiled, I 
have no doubt. In any case, he can’t 
get on without her.” 

Flavia put her arms round her fa- 
ther’s neck and kissed him. She felt 
just a little ashamed of herself. It 
was as though she had been trying to 
make this poor girl’s life more hard for 
her. No doubt the Lormes wanted the 
money very badly. 

“She makes me feel like an ignorant 
fool,” Flavia said witha smile. “I sup- 
pose that is why I am not enthusiastic 
about her.” 

This was all she said on the matter 
to her father, but later on in the day, 
when Marion Lorme had gone home, 
she met John Hunter in a distant part 
of the gardens. He was walking up 
and down and smoking his pipe. 

“That girl’s wonderful,” he said tact- 
lessly. “We've got through no end of 
work to-day. She had to leave early, 
and I felt I wanted some fresh air be- 
fore dark.” 

She was silent for a few seconds. 
She stretched out her hand and picked 
a spray of small, white chrysanthe- 
mums frem a clump that grew near to 
her fingers. Flavia was angry, and 
anger upsets the steady balance of the 
mind. 

“Then everything is for the best,” 
she said coldly. And then some evil 
angel whispered in her ears: “He is un- 
grateful—after all that you have done 
for him. You must punish him for 
that.” 

It was an ugly thought in the, brain 
of a woman who knew that the man 
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was in love with her. If she had been 
in love with him, it could never have 
entered her mind, But she was piqued 
—jealous—angry. It was bad enough 
to hear her father singing the praises 
of Marion Lorme. But praise was 
much worse from the lips of John 
Hunter. She would punish him. Her 
pride had been wounded. She had 
tried so hard to be efficient in this work 
of cataloguing the library. If she had 
been a man, or if John Hunter had been 
a woman, she would have felt just the 
same about it. 

There was a pause of ten seconds be- 
fore Hunter said quietly: “Yes, I think, 
perhaps, everything is for the best, 
Miss Drake. This work has taken up 
a good deal of your time. I am very 
grateful to you, but—oh, well, of course 
it’s a great advantage.to me to have a 
woman like Miss Lorme. Really she 
ought to be in command, and I ought 
to take her place.” 

He might easily have said that he 
was very sorry to lose her companion- 
ship. He might have just said “the 
pleasure of your society,” wording it 
like an empty compliment. Flavia knew 
very well why he had said nothing of 
the sort. But that little devil of un- 
reason was still whispering in her ears, 
still urging her to avenge her pride. 

t is from petty moments like these 
that great tragedies often arise. The 
moments are soon over and regretted, 
but their work of evil is effective. 

“You are not sorry that our morn- 
ings are over?” she said gently. 

He did not answer her. His eyes 
were fixed on her face, and on the 
white cluster of flowers that she held 
close to her chin. Even in that dim 
light she could see the hunger in his 
eyes—the longing to speak what was in 
his heart. 

“T’m a little brute,” she said to her- 
self, “a cold-blooded little brute.” 

There was no doubt about that, but 
she called up a vision of Marion Lorme, 
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so tall and queenly- and so efficient—the 
usurper who had taken her place. 

“I am very sorry,’ she continued. 
“T really did want to make good on this 
job, just as I wanted to make good in 
France. I don’t like to be beaten and 
find out that I’m useless—in anything.” 

John Hunter was still silent. His 
strength of will was breaking down. 
He did not suspect that Flavia Drake 
was trying to break it down. He was 
too simple-minded for that; he had too 
high an opinion of her grace and char- 
ity, too persistent a memory of what 
she had meant to him in France. 

She came a little closer to him and 
held out her cluster of white flowers 
so that it touched his sleeve. 

“Why have you changed?” she asked. 
“You were so angry yesterday, and 
now you are quite pleased with your- 
self about this woman. You know I 
hate this—this intrusion by a stranger. 
We were getting on so well together.” 

She paused, frightened by the look in 
his eyes, by the sudden movement of 
his arm, by the tightening of his lips. 
She had said very little, but she knew 
she had said too much. Perhaps it was 
not exactly what she had said, but the 
tone of her voice. She stepped back, 
but she was too late. He caught her 
by the wrist, and the flowers fell to 
the ground. They glowed like a white 
star in the dusk. 

For a moment they stood like that, 
breathing heavily. She was too proud 
to cry out or to say, “Please let go of 
my wrist, Mr. Hunter.” But all her 
desire to punish him had gone. She 
was sorry for him now and ashamed of 
herself. 

“T love you, Flavia,” he said in a low 
voice. “TI think you know that—but I 
suppose you wanted to hear me say it. 
Women are like that. They’re out for 
scalps. Well, you’ve got mine right 
enough. I love you; I’d go through 
anything for a woman like you. There! 
You’ve heard me say it.” 
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He let go of her wrist, and she be 
gan to cry, covering her face with he 
hands. Now that the madness haf 
passed, it seemed to her a terrible thing 
that she had done. She had behave 
like a heartless flirt, and that was hoy 
John Hunter looked upon her. “Out 
for scalps!” Yes, that was the right 
phrase. How he must despise her! 

“T’ll have to leave here,” he contin 
ued. “I ought never to have taken m 
the job after I saw you and knew that 
I should be seeing you always. I wa 
mad, Flavia—mad. Well, I’m not quite 
normal,am I? Not quite as other men 
I wanted to work in peace. I’m not 
likely to have any peace here after this 
So long as I kept my feelings to mys 
I could worry along all right. But nov 
—TI’ll give up the job.” 

“You think I’ll let you do that? Tm 
going away myself for a long timed 
always do in the wirier. Anca when! 
return—you—you ‘will have forgotten 
all about me.” 

“Your father wanted me to go,” lt 
continued, “and Miss Lorme can easily 
take my place. And, on the whole, ifs 
not a very good job for a man will 
nerves, is it?” 

He spoke quietly and gravely nov, 
and Flavia gained control of herself. 

“You must stay here,” she said in? 
voice as calm as his own. “I don'ts 
that anything has really happened, afte 
all. I am not angry with you for wht 
you have told me. It is an honor fet 
any woman to be—loved—by a ma 
like you.” 

“Not for you,” he said grim. 
“There must be a dozen men in lot 
with you.” 

“Only one that T know of,” she t 
plied. “Mr. Hunter, we are both liv 
in times when young men and yolif 
women can discuss this sort of thi 
frankly. I have no desire to get m@ 
ried—no desire to lose my freedom 
give my life into the keeping of a 
man.” 
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“You will change, Flavia. I hate to 
hear you talk of yourself like that.” 

“In the old days I should have been 
regarded as something inhuman, un- 
natural. But there are many women 
who feel as I do about life.” 

“You will change, Flavia, you will 
change,” he said gently. “All these 
modern ideas? Nothing! The life 
force sweeps them away into the dust 
heap. Flavia, if I could only hope that 
one day, when I’ve done something 
worth doing in the world Oh, 
what am I talking about? I’m dream- 
ing I’m only fit for a world of 
dreams.” 

She came close to him and held out 
her hand. 

“We are friends,” she said, “and you 
promise me that you will stick to your 
job? Iam really going away for quite 
a long time, and I want you to forgive 
me.” 

“Forgive you?” he queried, taking 
hold of her hand. “For what?” 

“For being the woman you want— 
and for being just what I am.” 

He raised her hand to his lips and 
then let go of it as if it had been an 
adder that had bitten him in the mouth. 

“I will stay, Flavia,” he answered 
slowly. “I know that I ought to stay. 
There is something queer and ugly that 
has to be dragged out into the light. 
And the job might make a man of me 
and do you all a service. And then I’ll 
tackle a bigger job—my life work. 
Flavia, if ever you change—and you 
will change—don’t forget that I shall 
always feel the same about you.” 

“I will not forget,” she answered, 
and then she turned and hurried away 
from him. He watched her, as he 
might have watched a white ghost flit- 
ting through the dusky shades of the 
garden. 

He was no longer despondent. His 
heart beat quickly, as he realized that 
€ stood as good a chance as any other 
man of winning Flavia’s love. 
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Also Hunter knew now that Flavia 
was not the woman of his dreams, that 
she was harder and less perfect than 
he had imagined. She was kindly, no 
doubt, and beautiful, and she had a 
keen sense of duty toward her fellow 
creatures. But she was not the woman 
of his dreams, the girl, the wife, the 
mother that he had pictured to himself. 

Well, perhaps, she was none the 
worse for that. She might even be bet- 


ter for it. Women had changed during 
the war. They saw themselves as the 


equals of men in every respect. Like 
men, they had the right to remain un- 
married if they chose. 

She was not the woman of his 
dreams, but she was still the woman 
that he desired for his wife. He saw 
a faint white glimmer on the ground 
and, stooping down, picked up the small 
spray of chrysanthemums. The sky 
was so nearly dark that he felt rather 
than saw that the flowers had been 
trodden upon and were merely a crum- 
pled mass of petals and leaves. He 
raised the dying blossoms to his lips and 
then thrust them into his pocket. 

And at that moment some one 
laughed—a loud, hearty laugh that 
broke in upon the silence like a thun- 
derclap. There had been such quiet at 
the end of that long garden that the 
sudden noise of the laughter seemed 
tremendous. John Hunter hated noises 
of any kind, and abrupt noises were apt 
to startle him. He swung round on his 
heel and clenched his hands, and his 
heart beat more quickly. There was a 
queer dizziness in his head. 

“Another attempt to break me 
down,” he said to himself. “But it 
won’t succeed this time.” 

He stood there quite motionless. At 
first he trembled, and then he got him- 
self under control. Another ghost! Well, 
this time the ghost would get the worst 
of it. He listened, but could hear noth- 
ing. The sound had seemed to come 
from behind him. No doubt the man 
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who had laughed was still in the gar- 
den. But how long had he been there? 
Had he overheard the conversation, the 
expressions of love, the questions, the 
replies? Had he seen that swift grip 
on the gir!’s wrist, the raising of her 
hand to his lips, the small, ridiculous 
incident of the dying flowers? Some- 
thing he must have seen, but how much 
in that dim light? He might have 
heard everything, but how much had he 
seen? 

These thoughts ran rapidly through 
Hunter’s brain as he stood there listen- 
ing for any further sound. They 
served to calm him. They forced him 
to face the practical side of the mat- 
ter. There was nothing mysterious 

this—just some eavesdropper. 

more than a minute there was 

ence, and then a voice said: “What 

hall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” 

Hunter made no reply. He 
smiled contemptuously. The man must 
be a fool to give himself away like that, 
to repeat the same words he had spoken 
in the library. He had merely given 
a clew to his identity. And he had 
done away with the ghost business alto- 
gether. This man certainly was no 
ghost, this eavesdropper. 

Yet John Hunter hardly knew what 
to do under the circumstances. Cer- 
tainly nothing could be gained by rush- 
ing m and trying to find the fellow. 
And the whole business had been just 
a little ridiculous, but for the fact that 
this fool might have overheard all the 
conversation between himself and 
Flavia Drake. The man must be a 
lunatic. There seemed to be no pur- 
pose in his actions. 

John Hunter just stood there and 
said nothing. But he was-ready for 
any physical attack. feet were 
planted firmly on the ground, and his 
hands were ready for defense. 
Another minute passed, and then 
John Hunter heard a rustling in the 
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underbrush, as though some one were 
pushing his way through. The sound 
seemed to be growing fainter, as though 
the man were moving away from the 
edge of the thick growth. On the far 
side of the garden, which was barely 
thirty yards from where he stood, there 
was a road lighted with gas lamps, but 
a high, spiked railing was between the 
road and the shrubbery. 

“T’d like to get a sight of that man’s 
face,” said Hunter to himself, and, 
plunging into the absolute darkness un- 
der the tall bushes and young trees, he 
found the path that led to an iron gate 
in the railing. This gate was always 
kept locked, but Hunter had a key in 
his pocket. There were many keys to 
that particular gate, and no doubt the 
intruder had managed to get hold of 
one of them. 

When he reached the gate, he found 
it open, and he ran forward into the 
road. He could see for a 
yards in either direction, but there 
not a soul in sight. He ran southw 
—toward New York—and came across 
a policeman walking with slow dig- 
nity. 

“Seen a man go by,” he queried, 
“running—during the last minute?” 

“Can’t say that I have, sir. What 
was he like?” 

“T don’t know. There was some one 
in Mr. Drake’s garden, and he got out 
this way.” 

“Ah, Mr. Drake’s garden—‘Martin's 
Mansion,’” said the policeman slowly. 
“Yes, sir—we’ve been asked to keep 3 
watch on that—not exactly keep 4 
watch, sir, but note everything extra 
carefully as we go by. Nothing hap 
pened, I hope?” 

“Nothing. Only some one was 
prowling about at the bottom of the 
garden, and the gate was open and ur 
locked. I’ve got no light with me. Do 
you think you could just step inside 
and have a look?” 

“Certainly, sir. 
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slipped across the road when you went 
after him. And then he’d get away, 
and, if you don’t know what he’s like, 
there’d be no tracing of him.” 

They entered the garden, and 
Hunter locked the gate behind him. 
The policeman walked ahead and threw 
the light of his pocket flash on the path. 
He was a big man, and the path was 
very narrow. John Hunter could not 
see past him—only to each side where 
the bushes grew thickly. Then the po- 
liceman stopped and said: “He broke 
his way into the path here, sir, Per- 
haps we had better step aside.” 

“Very likely that is where I came 
out upon the path,” Hunter explained. 

The policeman did not answer, He 
pushed his way through the bushes like 
a great ship plowing through the 
waves. 

“Hello, what’s this?” he said, and 
he caught hold of something white that 
glimmered against the trunk of a tree. 
“Bit of, paper,” he muttered, and ,he 
held it close to the light of his flash. 
Some words and figures, hardly de- 
cipherable, had been scribbled in pen- 
cil on the piece of paper. And they 
might very well have been written by 
some one in the dark. 

“‘Six feet by three,’” the policeman 
read slowly, and then, after a pause: 
“Blest if I can make out the rest, sir. 
I guess the man was drunk when he 
wrote this—like a spider crawling over 
the paper, ain’t it, sir?” 

John Hunter bent his head over the 
dirty envelope on which the message 
had been written. 

“Six feet by three,’ he said. 

“Enough land for a king when he is 
dead,” and then he laughed. But the 
Policeman did not smile. 
, “Serious threat that, sir’ he said, 
sort of thing a murder gang would 
send toa man. Six feet by three, sir 
—the size of a grave.” 

“Oh, come, come,” said Hunter 
laughing, “not so bad as all that, I 
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hope. Besides, if a man had wanted to 
send a threat like that, he’d hardly pin 
it up where no one would be likely to 
see it. He’d send it by mail.” 

“Tt will be my duty to report the inci- 
dent, sir, and take this paper with me. 
No doubt Mr. Drake will be glad of 
our help in the matter.” 

Hunter suggested that further search 
should be made, and the policeman 
agreed to spend a few more minutes 
at it. He flashed his light on the trees 
and bushes as he walked through the 
garden. They found nothing at all but 
a half-smoked cigarette. This was 
carefully preserved, though it was of 
a well-known brand and would hardly 
be of any use as a clew. 

At seven o’clock the distant boom of 
a gong came from. the house, and 
Hunter said that he would have to go 
and dress for dinner. He accompanied 
the policeman to the gate, locked it 
when the man had passed on to the 
road, and hurried along the paths and 
across the lawns. The incident seemed 
to be of very little importance, com- 
pared to all that had preceded it. There 
is a time in a mfan’s life when the love 
of a woman thrusts everything else out 
of his mind. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
PRESSURE FROM TWO SOURCES. 


REALLY don’t see why I should do 

anything of the sort,” said Marion 
when Jim Vaughan had explained to 
her that she was to search for the book 
with the brown calf cover and allow 
him to borrow it for a few days. 

The man smiled and, seating himself 
by the fire, which had been specially lit 
for the occasion in the Jittle rear din- 
ing room, took out his cigarette case. 

“I’m sorry,” he said after a pause, 
“that your father has not talked this 
over with you. A word from him 
would go further with you than half 
an hour of my chatter. But he’s 
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handed over the job to me. He wants 
the money—for you and your mother.” 

“To whom does the money belong?” 
Marion queried. 

“To the person who finds it. It’s 
nothing to do with Dan Drake. The 
book was in Thomas Martin’s library 
before Drake purchased it. You are 
not asked to steal anything.” 

He held out his gold case, and she 
took a cigarette. For a few seconds 
she looked at it as if it were an object 
of interest; then she lit it and leaned 
back in the armchair. Jim Vaughan, 
regarding her steadily, saw an ex- 
traordinarily beautiful young woman, 
with reddish-brown hair that glinted 
in the firelight, with brown eyes, and 
with a creamy white skin. She was al- 
together very attractive, but Vaughan 
had no time to think of good-looking 
women. His first job in life was to get 
rich. Later on, perhaps, he would think 
of women and marriage. For the pres- 
ent, Marion Lorme was only a weapon 
in his hands—a very highly polished 
weapon that could do a great deal of 
damage to other persons, but none to 
himself. 

“T am not asked to steal anything, 
Jim,” she said after a long pause. “But 
I am asked to play a rather shabby 
trick on a man who trusts me.” 

“The man who ruined your father, 
eh?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“All is fair in love and war,” she 
replied. “It was just a fight, and my 
father got the worst of it. He bears 
Mr. Drake no ill will, so why should 
. 

Jim Vaughan laughed. 

“I’m not asking you to do Dan Drake 
an injury,” he said. “This money, even 
if it can be found, would be nothing to 
him. To us it is everything. Don’t 
you care about money?” 

“T love it,” she said. “Even now I 
like to think of when we were moder- 
ately well to do. I remember the car- 
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riage and pair, when I was a smal 





child.” 
“Well, here is money for you, 
Marion.” 
“It is so vague—all this talk of 


buried treasures—like a story of piraty 
and so on. You give me no facts.” 

“Not yet, Marion, not yet. I knup 
very little. But the book will tell » 
everything. And there’s no time tok 
wasted. If you don’t get hold of it 
some one else will.” 

“Who are these other people?” 

“T do not know yet. I only know 
that several attempts have been mate 
to get rid of the librarian, so that some 
one else may take his place. They’ 
have a shot at John Hunter, but I think 
you'll be all right, as long as they dont 
suspect you. You’re not afraid, at 
you?” 

She smiled scornfully. 

“Afraid!” she said. “I’m afraid d 
nothing but poverty and—and lone: 
ness.” 

“You will never be lonely, my dea 
Marion. Your trouble is to avoid the 
men who want to marry you. Now, 
look here, my dear girl, do be sensible 
over this business. There’s money i 
it for all of us. And no one will sus 
pect you—I mean, none of the other 
who are trying to get hold of the book 
Of course Dan Drake and the librariaa 
suspect nothing.” 

“Ah! You are 
you?” 

“Quite sure. It’s possible they ma 
have an idea that something is wrong 
that there is some conspiracy to # 
something. But they don’t know whi 
it is. They probably think that it’s ju 
a case of taking away some valuabl 
book. And they’ll guard the libra 
very carefully. That'll be all in yotf 
favor.” 

Marion Lorme flung her . 
into the grate. “It will be a long job, 
she said. “Perhaps a two-years’ job 
I shall have to go through every bodk 
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bound in brown calfi—right through 


every book, and I could not do that 
while I was helping Mr. Hunter with 
the catalogue. And then there are all 
the books he has dealt with already.” 

“It may be a long job,” Vaughan re- 
plied cheerfully, “but you may have 
luck and hit on the book right away— 
in a few weeks—in a few days, per- 
haps. Come, be sensible, Marion. I 
shall have to go in a few minutes, Look 
at it like this—a hundred thousand dol- 
lars just for the loan of a book for a 


-few days.” 


Marion Lorme rested her chin on her 
hands and stared at the fire. 

“You forget,” she said after a pause, 
“that, although I am poor, I might 
marry a rich man.” 

Jim Vaughan grinned. “You might,” 
he replied, “but I don’t think you will.” 

“Why not?” 

He hesitated before he replied. Then 
he said: “I could put a stop to that. I 
know all about you—more than your 
father knows—more than your mother 
knows.” 

Marion looked at the man tontemp- 
tuously. She was not afraid of him. 

“Yes, look at me like that,” he 
snarled, “as if I were dirt. It makes 
no difference to me. I know that you 
are a married woman. I have met 
your husband.” 

. “Indeed?” she said with a smile. 

That’s odd.” 

“Just a lucky chance. Look here, my 
dear Marion, you can’t get a divorce 
from him, because you have no 
grounds. You have deserted him— 
after you’d put up with him for six 
months. He doesn’t want to be both- 
fred with you. But if I put the screws 
into him, he’ll make himself as unpleas- 
ant as possible. And if you don’t do 
What I want, I will put the screws into 
him.” 

Marion Lorme made no attempt to 
deny a statement that was perfectly 
true, A lie, under the circumstances, 


was a useless weapon, This was no 
bow drawn at a venture by Jim 
Vaughan. She merely said: “How 
clever of you, Jim, to have found out 
the truth.” s 

“Yes, I am clever,” he admitted, 
“and I am strong—and—lucky.” 
“Don’t trust too much to your luck, 
Jim.” ; 

Vaughan laughed. He admired the 
girl’s indomitable spirit. She was one 
of his own sort. What an admirable 
wife she would have made for him! 
What a splendid wife she would be for 
any man, if she were in love with him! 

“I don’t trust to luck,” he said. “I 
can look after myself. Your husband, 
Peter Osborn, is a poor sort of chap— 
good-natured and all that, but a weak 
fool. He’s afraid of you, and he’s more 
afraid of me, because I can put him 
into prison if I like.” 

“Poor Peter,” said Marion. “Yet 
he’s worth half a dozen of you, Jim.” 

“Very likely, and no doubt when he’s 
in heaven he’ll get his reward. But on 
earth he hasn’t a chance against me. I 
can make him come forward and claim 
you as his wife. And then where will 
you be?” 

Marion Lorme was silent. She took 
a cigarette from her own case and 
lighted it. 

“No rich husband—only a poor, pen- 
niless fool—a drag on you for the rest 
of you. life.” 

“Poor Peter,” Marion repeated 
thoughtfully. “I’d like to hear how he 
is getting on.” 

“I’ve not come here to talk of that 
fool,” said Vaughan sharply. “Look 
here, Marion; I don’t want to quarrel 
with you. I ought not -to have threat- 
ened you with Peter like that. It’s not 
the way one friend should talk to an- 
other. I ask you to do this job for me 


as a favor, and I’m sure when I put it 
like that you won’t be obstinate. We're 
all in need of money, and I'll hand your 
share over to you—not to your father; 
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I venture to say you'd like to give Peter 
a little of it.” 

Marion laughed. “Gentle Jim!” she 
mocked. “I know you wouldn’t do any- 
thing to hurt your little friend Marion. 
Yes, I'll find your silly old book for 
you. I’ve only been teasing you all this 
time. I like to see you get angry. Do 
you know, Jim, you’re really quite a 
handsome fellow when you’re in a tem- 
per!” 

He smiled at her, but he disliked this 
jocular mood of hers. From his own 
point of view, he would rather have 
seen her in tears or in a towering pas- 
sion, like a beautiful wild beast caught 
in the toils. Still, he had gained his 
point. 

“That’s decent of you, Marion,” he 
replied, rising from his chair. “And 
I’m sure you'll never regret what I’ve 
asked you to do for me. And you 
trust me, eh? You know that I'll play 
a straight game with a pal?” 

“Oh, yes, Jim, I trust you. If you 
find any money, you'll give me a share 

=.” 

“That’s right. I like to hear you 
talk in that fashion. I’ve never gone 
back on a pal. I’m a tough customer, 
as you know; but I’ve never put any- 
thing across on a pal. Shake hands on 
“” 

She held out her hand, and he 
gripped it in his thin, powerful fingers 
—fingers that had more than once 
gripped a man’s throat—fingers that 
could do wonderful things with a pack 
of cards. 

“Good night, kid,” he said. “I won’t 
hurt Peter until you ask me to, and if 
you want any news of him, I’ll get it.” 

He let go of her hand and walked 
toward the door. As he laid his fin- 
gers on the handle, Marion said 
quietly: “Is Peter in New York?” 

“Not he. He’s keeping quiet for a 
while in the country—leading the sim- 
ple life.” 


“Does he drink as much as he usef- 
to?” she asked in a hesitating voice, 

“No, he doesn’t drink.” 

“Why do you say it like that?” she 
queried sharply. 

“Oh, well, I imagine he dopes him 
self with something—just to make him 
forget.” 

“Forget?” she echoed. 
that——” 

“Not, not you, 
gether you.” 

“Ah, you were speaking of prison? 

“Don’t worry about it; don’t ask me 
to tell you.” 

She hesitated for a few minutes, and 
then she said: “It doesn’t matter; Id 
rather not know. I'll ask him myself 
one of these days. You've no right to 
give away his secret—even to his wife 
Good night, Jim.” 

He left the room, and she heard the 
hall door close. She leaned back in her 
chair and closed her eyes. Her mind 
went back into the past—back for five 
years, to the time when she had been 
in charge of a big public library in the 
West. It was there that she had met 
Peter Osborn. She had fallen in love 
with him through the sheer attraction 
of his physical beauty and_ strength 
They had been married, very quietly 
and secretly, by a justice of the peace 
He had stipulated that no one should 
be told of the marriage for two years, 
as a cértain spinster aunt, who intended 
to leave him all her money, wished him 
to remain a bachelor until he was 
thirty. The aunt, at that time, had bees 
very ill and was not expected to live 
very long. 

As Marion Lorme sat there before 
the tire, she remembered how avers 
she had been to this arrangement, and 
how easily the man had overcome het 
objections. She was young, and she 
was in love with him. She did net 
know then that it was the sort of love 
that cannot last, that lives and dies like 
the roaring flare of a bonfire. 
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In this particular instance the fire 
had burned itself out with extraordi- 
nary swiftness. The young wife had 
discovered, as so many others “have dis- 
covered, that there is no lasting bond 
in mere physical attraction. Peter Os- 
born, when she had better knowledge of 
him, proved to be not merely a weak, 
idle fool, but a drunkard. She began 
to shrink from his embraces with dis- 
gust. He was an author—in a feeble 
sort of way—but he soon ceased to 
write. She had to support him out of 
her own earnings. And then she lost 
her job. They agreed to separate, and 
she told him that, if he attempted to 
follow her, she would tell his aunt, 
who had taken a fresh lease of life, 
about the marriage. She had been hard 
and even brutal. She had tried to over- 
come her loathing but had failed. 
Even in the last words she had spoken 
to him, she had admitted that she was 
inthe wrong. “I can’t help it, Peter,” 
she had said when he had pleaded with 
her. “I know I’m a little brute, but it’s 
just this—I simply can’t live with you.” 

And it all came back to her now as 
she sat before the fire in the dingy little 
dining room. She had thrust this man 
out of her mind and out of her life. 
But now he came back to her as some- 
thing real—something that still existed 
and was bound to influence her futiire. 
“Poor Peter,” she had said to that 
hard-grained, impudent scoundrel, Jim 
Vaughan. That was how she had céme 
to regard her husband—as a man whom 
she had wronged—one of life’s fail- 
ures—~a pitiful creature—in spite of his 
beauty and his strength of limb. 

Yet she regretted nothing she had 
done. No doubt her husband had been 
all the happier for her departure. They 
had both gained their freedom. She 
had fallen back on such pleasures as 
her intellect had been able to give to 
her. And doubtless he had been able 
{0 enjoy life in his own fashion. 

Still, if love should come to me 
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again?” she said to herself. Well, she 
would be more careful next time. So 
far she had not met a man who had 
stirred any emotion in her heart. She 
would never meet a man so magnifi- 
cently endowed by nature as Peter Os- 
born. No outward attraction would 
appeal to her the next time—if there 
ever were a “next time.” She would 
have to know a man very well—know 
the heart and the soul and the mind of 
him before she fell in love again. And 
if she did fall in love, she knew that it 
would be with a man’s strength of char- 
acter or strength of mind or brilliance 
of intellect. “Poor Peter,” she said 
once more as she leaned forward and 
poked the fire into a blaze; for Peter 
Osborn had none of these desirable 
qualities. He was not even rich. 
Wealth was supposed to be a vulgar ob- 
ject, a disappointing goal toward which 
a man or woman might strive. 

3ut Marion Lorme saw beneath the 
surface in such things as these. Money 
in itself was nothing, but the good use 
of it was everything. There were vul- 
gar rich, of course, but, on the other 
hand, there were wealthy folk with dig- 
nity and beauty in their lives. 

Her thoughts turned to Peter Os- 
born again—to Vaughan’s _ threats. 
Vaughan was a primitive beast—a 
beast of prey; but he did not pretend 
to be anything else when he was with 
his friends. Vaughan had Peter Os- 
born under his thumb. 

“Tt looks to me,” thought Marion, “as 
though one of these days I might have 
to protect Peter against Jim Vaughan.” 

The door opened, and Mrs. Lorme 
entered the room. - 

“So the brute has gone,” she said. “I 
can’t imagine what your father is think- 
ing of to allow a man like that to call 
on you.” 

Marion Lorme 
known Jim for 
mother ?” she said. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Lorme replied, seating 
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herself in the chair that Vaughan had 
occupied. “But we don’t know how he 
earns his living. Of course, we knew 
his father well—a very respectable law- 
yer. But I don’t like Jim. He’s too— 
too well-dressed and smart. And he 
talks vaguely about the source of his 
income. I hope, my dear Marion, that 
he does not want to marry you.” 

Marion hesitated before she replied. 
She realized that she would have to 
account for this téte-a-téte with Jim 
Vaughan. So far her mother had not 
been told about the book in Dan 
Drake’s library. Vaughan had warned 
her of that. 

“T think he does rather like me,” she 
said after a pause, “but you know, 
mother, that I am not likely to marry 
that sort of man.” 

“Has he asked you to marry him 

“No, not yet.” 

“Why has he come here so often dur- 
ing the past fortnight? Your. father 
told me that Jim is going to put him in 
the way of making a little money. But 
that’s all I can get out of your father. 
Did Jim come to talk about that?” 

“Well, yes, he has a scheme. I can’t 
tell you anything about it, mother.” 

Mrs. Lorme, a_ kindly, sensible 
woman, in spite of the hard lines that 
a continual struggle against poverty 
had drawn on her face, shrugged her 
shoulders and smiled. 

“A secret, eh?” she said. “Between 
you and Jim and your father? And 
I’m to be left out in the cold?” 

Marion rose from her chair, put her 
arms round her mother’s neck, and 
kissed her. “A little surprise for you,” 
she whispered. “What would you say 
if I came to you one day and made you 
a present of twenty thousand dollars?” 

“T should say that it had been stolen, 
if Jim Vaughan had had anything to do 
with the getting of it.” 

“You old dear!” and Marion 
laughed. “But if I swore to you that 
I’d come by it honestly, you’d take it?” 


° 


“I believe I should,” Mrs. Lorme aw 
swered with twinkling eyes. “I’m sony 
you’ve been obliged ‘to take this job! 
with Dan Drake. I didn’t stand in 
your way when he came up here ang 
saw your father about it. But I think 
you ought to know the truth about Da 
Drake—something that even your fe 
ther does not know.” 

“My dear mother,’ said Marion 
lightly, and then, after a pause, she 
went on: “Please don’t upset all my 
plans.” 

“T don’t want to upset your plans, 
Marion, dear. I only think that you 
ought to know the truth; I’ve kept it to 
myself for so many years.” 

She seated herself in a chair by the 
fire—a gray-haired woman with a face 
that was still beautiful, in spite of the 
furrows time and care had _ plowed 
across it. Marion, looking down at her, 
wondered if she herself would be like 
that when she had reached her mother’ 
age. So far she had shaken trouble of 
her, as a duck shakes water from its | 
back. Her force of will, her resolve to 
make the best of any misfortune fate 
might send to her, had kept her strong 
and self-reliant and unbroken. She 
had become hard and supple as stedl 
With her vigorous health and her fine 
intellect, she felt as though she could 
fight on, though all the world was het 
enemy. Her mother had been neither 
so strong nor so clever. But het 
mother was still the same cheerful 
smiling, good-natured woman that she 
had been in the days of their prosper 
ity. Only the lined face and the tired 
look in the eyes showed how terrible 
had been the conflict. 

“Mother, dear,” she said after a long 
silence, “don’t worry about old Drake. 
I know just the sort of man he 
hard, clever, unscrupulous, and sit 
cessful. I rather admire that kind 0 
man so long as I don’t come up agaist 
him. And I’m not likely to do that ™ 
a house where I’m not much better 
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than a servant. He’s made his fortune 
by trampling others under his feet. But 
successful men are like that in the 
world of finance.” 

Mrs. Lorme rested her chin on her 
hands and stared at the fire. “Yes, I 
will tell you, Marion,” she said in a low 
voice. “Do you know that Dan Drake 
ruined your father?” 

“Yes, mother, dear, but all that is an- 
cient history. They fought, and the 
stronger man won. I think it’s very 
decent of Mr. Drake to give me this 
i0b.” 

“And you think your father has for- 
gotten—has forgiven everything?” 

“Yes; I’ve often heard him say that 
he’s no grudge against Drake—that it 
was all the fortune of war.” 

“It was nothing of the sort, Marion. 
Drake had nothing to gain financially 
by ruining your father. In fact, I think 
it cost Drake just about two hundred 
thousand dollars to ruin your father.” 

“Mother, dear, whatever put that idea 
into your head?” Marion’s voice, her 
face, the slightly wider opening of her 
eyes—all expressed her astonishment at 
this statement, so obviously untrue, be- 
cause Dan Drake was a man of busi- 
ness, 

“Two hundred thousand dollars,” 
Mrs. Lorme continued. “It was not a 
fight over a business deal. It was an 
act of revenge.” 

i “Of revenge?” queried Marion. 
Mother, whatever are you talking 
about ?” 

“Of what I know, Marion. Your 
father knows nothing. I want you to 
realize that Dan Drake was your fa- 
ther’s enemy—that he may wish to do 
you harm instead of a kindness.” 

For nearly a minute Mrs. Lorme was 

silent. It was as though she had come 

to a point in her story where she was 

afraid to continue, a point where she 

realized that she had already said too 

much. : 
it 

I only wanted to 


warn you, 
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Marion,” she said at last. “I ought to 
have done so before, I suppose. But 
you were so keen on this place, and 
the money meant so much to us that 
that I—well, I hesitated. However, 
I’ve been thinking it over, and now I 
am certain that you ought to know that 
Dan Drake is an enemy and not a 
friend.” 

“But,. mother, dear,” said Marion, 
smiling, “you really must tell me every- 
thing. Why do you think Dan Drake 
hates us? Why did he lose all that 
money in order to ruin my father? If 
I’m to know anything, I ought to know 
everything.” 

Mrs. Lorme held out her hands, 
shapely but rough with housework, 
toward the fire. 

“The details do not matter,” she said 
slowly. “It was just this. When I was 
voung—younger than you are now, 
Marion—Dan Drake was in love with 
me. I did not like him, and he had 
no money. I fell in love with your 
father and married him. Your father 
was well to do at that time, and Dan 
Drake swore that he would pull him 
down if they both lived long enough; 
swore that he would spend a fortune if 
he had it, to smash your father. That 
was the word he used—‘smash.’ He 
was a man of his word, and, when we 
were ruined, Dan Drake came to me, 
and he said, speaking very quietly: 
‘We are quits now, I think. I shall 
give no further thought to the matter.’ 
Those were his very words, Marion.” 

The girl leaned back against the man- 
telpiece. And, curiously enough, she 
rather admired Dan Drake for what he 
had done. This act of vengeance, so 
steadily achieved, gave her a fresh in- 
sight into the mind of her employer. 
After all, he was not just the successful 
man of business. There was a ro- 
mance, a tragedy, in his life. Cruel 


, 





brute though he had been, he had never 
forgotten his love for her mother. The 
love had turned to hatred, but the very 
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strength of the hatred showed how 
strong the love must have been. 

“Mother, dear,” she said gently, “how 
beautiful you must have been, if the 
love of you meant all that to the man.” 

Mrs. Lorme flushed. There was 
something about this daughter of hers 
that she did not understand. What a 
queer remark for the girl to have 
made! 

“IT should be proud,” Marion con- 
tinued, “to have inspired a love like 
that, the love of a strong man. But I 
should have hit back at him. If I’d 
had to wait for years and years, I 
should have hit back at him. Don’t 
you feel like that, mother, dear?” 

“Certainly not,” said Mrs. Lorme in 
a very practical voice, and Marion 
laughed. 

“Perhaps you are quite mistaken,” 
she said. “Dan Drake said, ‘Now wé 
are quits.’ Well, I suppose he meant 
it. He has achieved his object and has 
put it out of his mind. le may be a 
little ashamed of himself, He may even 
be still in love with you, mother, dear, 
and wants to help us.” 

“He is not that sort of man,” Mrs. 
Lorme said slowly, “and I am not the 
sort of woman to hit back. Sut 
you She looked up at her daugh- 
ter, tall and graceful and so very calm. 

Marion shook her head. “Of all the 
useless and idiotic things in-the world,” 
she said, “a vendetta is the most use- 
less and the most idiotic.’ Then a 
quick, fierce light came into her eyes. 
“Still, Drake ought to be punished,” she 
continued slowly, “and I think i 
She paused for a few seconds, and then 
she said: “Does father really kndw 
nothing of all this?” 

“Nothing, Marion. I have not heard 
him say an unkind word against Dan 
Drake for years.” 

“Still, at the time of the crash, surely 
father must have known, must have 
suspected something.” 


Mrs. Lorme shook her head. “It 


was all arranged very skillfully,” she 
replied. “I did not know the truth um. 
til Drake told me. Marion, dear, I don't 
really want you to give up this job, 
But I wanted to warn you against 
Drake. You ought to know just how 
matters stand. Your poor father be- 
lieves him to be a friend. I know. that 
he is an enemy.” 

Marion bent over her mother and 
kissed her on the forehead. 

“Don’t worry about me, mother,” she 
said. “I can look after myself. I’m 
glad you’ve told me. Dan Drake said 
that it was quits, but I don’t see it in 
that light at all. You had done him 
no harm; it was not as if you had 
thrown him over for another man. He 
is a cruel brute, and I’ll remember that. 
Now I'll go and see about the supper. 
You sit here; you look so tired, and! 
shan’t be here every night to help you.” 

She left the room and made her way 
to the kitchén. She felt that she would 
like to-match herself against Dan 
Drake, that she was strong enough to 
get the better of him. 

As-for the book, she no longer had 
any scruples about hunting for it and 
handing it over to Jim Vaughan. 

It was odd how pressure had been 
brought to bear on her from two dis 
tinct sources in the space of a single 
hour. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE SEARCH BEGINS. 


ONSENSE,” said Dan Drake 
his daughter. “There’s no need 
whatever for you to take up this settle 
ment work, and if you insist on it- 
well, you can have the car to take yoll 
backward and forward every day.” 
Flavia laughed. “You dear old 
thing,” she said, “you don’t under- 
stand. Lucy doesn’t want that kind o 
worker at all. The East Side has had 
of women in furs and finery 
driving up in their big cars. I’ve just 
got to be one of them—got to live 


enough 
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among them—work as they do—show 
them that I can think as they do. Ail 
that slumming business is -over and 
done with. I shall seem to be a little 
better off than they are, but not very 
much. I shall use another name, just 
as Lucy does. We’re going to run a 
creche and a club; there’ll be debates 
and dances and no end of fun.” 

“Hm!” said Drake grimly. “And 
how much money do you want for this 
tomfoolery ?” 

“Five thousand, father; that’ll cover 
a great deal. The club is a going con- 
cern and almost pays its own way.” 

“And where do I come in?” 

“Oh, well, you'll have Miss Lorme.” 

Dan Drake frowned. “That’s just 
it,” he said. “If you go off like this, 
Miss Lorme will think it’s because you 
won't stay in the house with her.” 

“Oh, no, she’s far too sensible for 
that. And the housekeeper will look 
after you.” 

“How long do you propose to stay 
away? 

“Three months. Of course I’!l come 
up and see you every now and then.” 

Dan Drake took out his check book 
and wrote a check for five thousand 
dollars. 

“There you are,” he said grimly. 
“But look here, Flavia, when is all this 
business going to end? You’ve got to 
think of marriage, you know. You 
can’t go through all your life in this 
fashion.” 

Flavia took the check and kissed him. 
“You splendid old father!” she said. 
“Thank you ever so much.” 

“When are you going to think of 
marriage?” he insisted. 

“Oh, I’m always thinking of it,” she 
said with a laugh, “as a last resource.” 

“Oh, you’re a little fool,” Dan Drake 
replied, rising from his chair. ‘Well, 
I've got to be off.” His coat and hat 
were lying on a chair near by, and he 
clapped his hat on his head. Flavia 
helped him to put on his coat. 

6B—ps 
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“When will you be back from the 
city?’ she asked. “I suppose the police 
will be round here to-day about last 
night.” 

“Oh, Hunter can see them. Look 
here, Flavia, I must be going. The car 
has been waiting for the last ten min- 
utes. I shall be back at five. Don’t 
go before then.” 

He took her face between his two 
hands and kissed her. Then he said: 
“Silly little fool!” and hurried out of 
the room. 

Flavia went upstairs to her own sit- 
ting room and spent two hours in mak- 
ing preparations for her departure. 
She knew well enough why she was 
leaving the house. It was in order that 
John Hunter should not take his de- 
parture. That was the first, but not 
the only reason. She really wanted to 
work. This Marion Lorme had taken 
her job away from her. Her active 
brain could not rest. She must always 
be doing something definite, something 
apart from the mere duties of looking 
after a big establishment. The chance 
had offered itself that morning when 
she had opened a letter from her friend 
Lucy Barber. She had seized on it 
without hesitation. In that respect she 
was like her father. She went straight 
for a thing and grabbed it. 

Later on she went into the garden, 
and, as she passed the window of the 
library, she saw John Hunter seated at 
the table and Marion Lorme standing 
before him with an open book in her 
hand. The sight of them irritated her, 
and she walked quickly away down the 
garden until she reached the edge of 
the thick shrubbery at the rear. 

It was inevitable that she should 
think of John Hunter as she stood on 
the very spot where he had spoken to 
her of his love, where he had gripped 
her wrist, where he had raised her hand 
to his lips. 

Whatever happened to Flavia Drake 
in the life that lay before her, it seemed 
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impossible that she should ever forget 
the hour in which, spurred on by her 
own wounded feelings, she had tempted 
this brave, straightforward man to lose 
control of himself. He would never 
, have spoken if she had not forced him 
to speak, She had acted outrageously. 
She had wrenched his secret from him, 
and had given him no word in return. 

She loathed herself as she stood 
there in the pale October sunshine— 
loathed herself and pitied John Hunter. 
No, pity was not the right word. That 
would imply that he was inferior to her. 
And in so many ways he was far above 
her. 

Her thoughts were interrupted by a 
rustling in the leaves and the sudden 
appearance of a tall man in plain 
clothes, but quite obviously a policeman. 

“Sorry if I startled you, miss,” he 
said, coming out and raising his hat. 
“T’ve been having a look round to see 
if I could find out anything about last 
night. I am speaking to Miss Drake, 
I believe?” 

“Yes, I’m Miss Drake. 
found anything?” 

“Only the button of a coat, miss, in 
the bushes,” he replied, and he held out 
a large brown button of horn, or imita- 
tion horn. It was the sort of button 
that might have come off a brown 
ulster. Flavia took it between her fin- 
ger and thumb and examined it. 

“Tt hadn’t been very long on the 
ground,” the man continued. “Quite 
dry and clean it was. I suppose you 
can’t identify it.” 

Flavia shook her head. So far as she 
knew, neither her father nor John 
Hunter nor the secretary had a coat 
with buttons like that. 

“But of course,” she said, “one of 
the servants might have lost it.” 

“Oh, well, we’ll see to that later,” the 
man said with a smile, and he replaced 
the button in his waistcoat pocket. 

Flavia glanced at him keenly and saw 
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that he was big and strong, and that 
his face, with its reddish mustache and 
pale-blue eyes, was good-natured and— 
so it seemed to Flavia—rather stupid. 

“Martin my name is, Miss Drake,” 
he said. “Your father telephoned to us 
last night. I hope to be able to see 
him this evening. I understand you 
were with Mr. Hunter last night when 
he was down here.” 

“Oh, nothing happened while I was 
here, Mr. Martin. I had gone before 
anything happened. And it all seems 
very trivial to me—just a tramp after 
flowers, maybe.” 

“Hm—well, it may be nothing. But 
the gate was open. And that means 
either carelessness on some one’s patt, 
or else a confederate in the house. And 
you can’t get away from that bit of 
paper, Miss Drake—a threat undoubt- 
edly.” 

“A silly joke, Mr. Martin. 
won’t waste your time.” 

She walked away toward the house, 
and Mr. Martin smiled. 

“Down here spooning,” he said to 
himself. “That’s about what it was. 
Well, it’s none of my business,” and he 
turned back into the shrubbery. 


Well, I 


Marion Lorme sat alone in the li- 
brary. John Hunter was smoking a 
pipe in the garden, walking to and fro 
with Flavia Drake. 

She looked out of the window and 
saw them there, watched their faces for 
a few seconds, and then smiled. 

“The man’s in love with her,” she 
said to herself, “and she’s just one of 
those women who can get along with- 
out the love of a man.” 

Thus had she gone, swiftly and un- 
erringly, to the very center of the sit- 
uation. The conversation at lunch time 
had shown her as much of Flavia as 
she wanted to see—a girl who had set 
her heart on doing something of value 
in the world—an idealist, cold-blooded 
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where human impulses were concerned, 
but warm and tender, in the abstract, 
toward the whole of suffering human- 
ity. 

“The little fool!” she said to herself, 
as she saw the expression on John 
Hunter’s face. “Well, life will soon 
whip that out of her.” 

And then she put Flavia out of her 
thoughts. She leaned back in her chair 
and surveyed the library, looking at it, 
not for the first time that day, in a new 
light. It was no longer a shrine of lit- 
erature, a great temple built up out of 
books, but something that was more 
alive. It was, in fact, a place of ad- 
venture, the starting point of a strange 
voyage. 

Somewhere among those thousands 
and tens of thousands of books there 
was one particular volume bound in 
brown calfi—a volume, according to 
Jim Vaughan, that was in itself a ro- 
mance. Any one lucky enough to find 
that volume would—again according to 
Jim Vaughan—find the key to hidden 
treasure. And, of course, the treasure 
would be nothing so unromantic as 
stocks and shares or even bank notes. 
Gold and jewels were the only recog- 
nized form of “hidden treasure ;” gold 
and jewels concealed by thieves or 
misers or even pirates. 

Marion Lorme felt delightfully child- 
like as she pictured the end of the trail 
which had led the searchers to this vast 
library, only to find that it might be a 
year’s work before they could pick up 
the clews again. 

She glanced at the towering walls 
lined with books from floor to ceiling. 
The brown calf bindings predominated 
and seemed, at one time, to have been 
the standard form of cover for the li- 
brary. All the oldest books were 
bound in this fashion, and the shade of 
the leather varied from a color that 
was almost black to a pale fawn. 
tween these two colors there 


Be- 
were 


dozens of different shades. But they 
were all brown books. 

And she, Marion Lorme, was the 
only person in the world who had 
knowledge and the opportunity of find- 
ing this one book and picking up the 
trail again. She knew by now the sto- 
ries of King and Evans, had listened to 
the account of the ghost that had ap- 
peared to John Hunter. There was no 
doubt whatever that other people were 
trying to find the volume, and that their 
plan was simple enough. They wanted 
the position of librarian. Nothing less 
than that would suit their purpose. 
This was not just the question of steal- 
ing a valuable book. Whoever wanted 
to find it would either have to purchase 
the library or else have the run of it 
for perhaps a couple of years. 

“Tt’s rare fun,” said Marion Lorme 
to herself, and that was how she was 
beginning to regard her job. She her- 
self was at the point of danger. Pre- 
viously there had never been an assist- 
ant librarian. Dut now—well, there 


might be some man or woman after her 


job. She rather liked the idea of that. 
It gave her an importance that she 
could never have had as the mere 
stealer of a book. It was a kind of 
prop to her conscience that there was 
danger attached to her place. 

John Hunter and Flavia passed the 
window again, and Marion’s thoughts 
turned to the man. She had liked the 
look of him directly she had set eyes 
on his tall, lean, muscular body and 
his calm, gray eyes. And now, after 
so short an acquaintance, she liked the 
sound of his voice, his quiet method of 
doing things. she had 
thought until she had been told of his 
weakness, is a strong man. And when 
she had heard the story of the ghos 
told to her by Dan Drake himself, she 
realized that he had the truest type of 
courage—the courage that will keep a 
man at the point of danger in spite of 
his fear. 


Here, O 
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“Altogether too good for that girl,” 
she thought, and then, remembering 
that Flavia Drake was very rich, she 
smiled. After all, in a world of com- 
merce it was money ‘that counted the 
most of all. Dan Drake was the true 
hero of the twentieth century; Dan 
Drake with his entire disregard of how 
other people might fare, so long as he 
gained his purpose. 

The door opened and John Hunter 
entered the room. 

“Sorry to have kept you waiting, 
Miss Lorme,” he said, “but I had to 
have a talk with Miss Drake before she 
left.” 

“Yes, of course,” Marion replied. “I 
think it is so splendid of her to go off 
like this and work.” 

“Oh, you’d do the same, I think,” and 
he laughed. “It’s very slow when one 
has no work to do.” 

He was standing close to the other 
side of the table, and she looked up 
at him. 

“I think one ought to enjoy life 
while one is young,” she said, “if one 
has the money to enjoy it.” 

She watched his face as she spoke, 
and she saw that he was looking down 
at a book which lay open before her. 
He leaned across the table, picked it 
up, and glanced at the title. 

“That book was catalogued a week 
ago,” he said, “before you came here.” 

“Yes, I know, but I suppose I may 
read it—in my spare time?” 

He smiled. “The first volume of the 
‘Edito Princeps’ of Euripides, eh?” he 
said. “Printed at Venice in 1503. I 
did not know you were a Greek scholar, 
Miss Lorme.” 

She colored. “I have tried to teach 
myself a little Greek,” she replied. 
“But I was really looking at the book 
because it is a first edition.” She rose 
from her chair and replaced the volume 
in one of the lower shelves. “Now to 
work,” she said with a laugh. 


~ 
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CHAPTER X. 
IN JACKSON’S HANDWRITING. 


XCEPT that the house was more 
closely watched by the police, 
nothing came of the incident in the 
garden, The servants were asked to 
produce all their overcoats, and this 
was done willingly when John Hunter 
and Jackson, the secretary, brought 
forth the contents of their wardrobes 
and laid them on a table in the hall. 
But no button was missing from any of 
the garments, and there was not one 
of them that had any buttons in the 
least resembling the one found by the 
detective. 

As for the scrap of paper, Dan 
Drake laughed at it. “I don’t own 
much land,” he said; “only this garden 
as a matter of fact. Enemies? Yes, 
of course, I have enemies, but not one 
of them is such a fool as to act like 
this. I suppose I'll be getting a coffin 
next—drawn on a postcard—or a skull 
and cross-bones.” 

Dan Drake was so cheerful and so 
contemptuous of the whole business 
that John Hunter began to think that, 
after all, he had made a little too much 
of the affair. He suggested that pos- 
sibly there was a desire to create an 
atmosphere of terror, and he thought 
that the “ghost” was part of the same 
scheme. But Dan Drake pooh-poohed 
the theory. 

“We'll lay the ghost by the heels, 
Hunter,” he said, “but there’s nothing 
in this threat. If you let yourself go, 
you'll believe anything.” 

Only Marion Lorme, who gave no 
opinion on the subject, was really cer- 
tain that the vague searchers after the 
brown book were closing in upon the 
house, and that they intended, sooner 
or later, to make it a place that no 
peace-loving Wall Street magnate 
would desire to live in. And she was 
annoyed rather than frightened—an- 
noyed that Jim Vaughan had told her 
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so little about a matter in which she 
was going to play the principal part. 

“You keep me in the dark, Jim,” she 
said a few days later, when she met 
him to tell him that so far she had not 
come across the book, “and it’s not 
fair to let me fight in the dark. Who 
are these other people? I think they’re 
going to make themselves unpleasant, 
and I ought to know something about 
them.” 

“IT do not know their names, Marion, 
or what they’re like.” 

“But you must know something 
persisted. 

He shook his head. 

“Well, I’ve got to know all that you 
know,” she continued, “and if you don’t 
tell me a week from to-day, I’ll chuck 
the job. You're too vague. I want to 
know how you came in possession of 
this secret. I’m beginning to think it’s 
all nonsense.” 

“It’s not 
grimly. 

“Well, 
catch the 
night.” 

When 


Ae 
walking, 


he she 


that, Marion,” he said 
must 


Good 


now; I 
back. 


wait 
train 


I can’t 
early 


she had left the train and, 
had come within a hundred 
yards of her destination, a man stepped 
across: her path so suddenly that she 
came to a standstill to avoid a col- 
lision. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the man. 
“I can’t see very well in this light.” 

She moved to one side and looked 
at him. He was standing close to a 
lamp, but his back was toward it, and 
it was not possible to see him very 
clearly. But Marion could distinguish 
the figure of a tall man, bowed, as 
though by some infirmity. She could 
see that a soft felt hat was pulled down 
so as to hide part of his white, clean- 
shaven face. And she could see that 
he was clothed in old garments. He 
wore no overcoat in spite of the cold- 
ness of the night. He was obviously a 
tramp, a gentleman down on his luck. 


The details were lacking, but the pic- 
ture was there, as an impressionist 
might have painted it. Poverty and 
misery—the latter was even in the tone 
of his voice! 

“I’m half blind,’ he continued. “I 
hope I haven't frightened you. I am 
on the pavement, am I noi?” 

He turned, striking at the ground 
with his stick. And when he had 
turned, Marion saw his face quite 
clearly in the light of the street lamp 
—the handsome face of her husband, 
vasted by dissipation or disease. He 
seemed to her like some _ beautiful 
statue on which the wind and the rain 
had beaten for centuries, obliterating 
the fine lines of it. He blinked his eyes 
as the rays of the lamp fell upon them. 

“T wonder if vou could put me on the 
way to Dan Drake’s place. I ought to 
have taken a cab, but the money 
wouldn’t allow it. I rode in the sub- 
way as near to the house as I could get.” 

Marion felt that it would be impos- 
sible to keep silence any longer. Al- 
ready she was filled with shame and 
loathing of herself. The blindness, the 
poverty, the pitiable helplessness of the 
man—her own husband! He was just 
what she expected he might become 
when she cut herself adrift from him. 

“Drake’s estate?” she said in a curi- 
ous, husky voice. “You are walking 
away from it. You must have passed 
the gates. I am going that way my- 
self.” 

There was no sign of recognition in 
the face that looked as if it had been 
cut out of marble and blurred by the 
storms of ages. Marion realized that 
she had successfully disguised her 
voice. But she was not proud of her 
success. She felt that she had fallen 
very low. 

“Tt would be so kind of you if you 
would show me the gates,” he contin- 
ued. “TI think I could find my way up 
to the door all right.” 

She hardly knew what reply to make 
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to him. It seemed that she ought, then 
and there, to tell him who she was. It 
seemed hardly possible that he intended 
to go to the house and ask to see her. 
If he had been even respectably 
dressed, he might have done so. But, 
unless he was out of his right mind, he 
would not be so foolish as to think that 
a tramp could do that kind of thing. 

“Do you want to see Mr. Drake?r” 
she queried and realized how difficult 
it would be to carry on a conversation 
in that unreal tone of voice. 

“Ah, you know Mr. Drake?” he 
said. 

“Yes—quite well.” 

He turned toward her and laughed 
foolishly. For a moment she thought 
that he had recognized her, though she 
had purposely placed herself with her 
back to the lamp. But she was re- 
asgured when she saw that there was 
no change in the expression of his eyes. 
They were like empty windows—the 
windows of a vacant house. Nothing 
looked out of them. 

“TI will take you as far as the gate,” 
she said, and she laid her hand on 
his arm. She led him along the pave- 
ment until they came to the gate. 

“T will take you up to the house,” 
she said, “if you like.” 

“No, thank you,” he replied. “I can 
find my way up the gravel drive. I am 
not really blind, you know, but I can’t 
see things clearly in this kind of light. 
Thank you very much.” 

She opened the gate for him and lis- 
tened to the tapping of his stick on 
the gravel drive. It ceased almost as 
soon as the tall, bent figure had disap- 
peared round the curve. 

Marion Lorme walked on _ slowly, 
along the street that led to the more 
thickly populated section of Wood- 
lawn. She had not yet quite made up 
her mind whether to make herself 
known to her husband or not. It was 
possible that he had come to see her 
—that Jim Vaughan had given away 


her address. That was possible, but 
not likely. In the first place, Vaughan 
would not do anything to weaken 
her position in the household, and the 
appearance of this ragged tramp, even 
if Peter Osborn did not claim her as 
his wife and was content to pose as a 
friend, would make her an object of 
suspicion. And in the second place, 
Peter, even in his abject distress, would 
hesitate to break the compact they had 
made. - Doubtless he was still waiting 
for his inheritance, still waiting for 
his aunt to die. 

She paused a little farther on, at the 
corner of a cross street that ran down 
a hill, Looking back, she could just see 
the gate, and, as a matter of fact, the 
cross street formed one of the boun- 
daries of the great garden. She would 
wait there and decide what she was to 
do. It seemed horrible to shrink from 
Peter, now that he was in such dis- 
tress. And, besides, she wanted to 
know what had happened to him. 
She could not conceive any state of 
affairs that would have brought him 
down so low in the world. He had 
at least one relative with money, and 
he had Jim Vaughan to fall back upon. 
Jim was a hard brute, but he was not 
fool enough to let one of his victims 
grow desperate through want of food 
or clothes or warmth. 

“Poor Peter!” she said to herself, 
and then quite suddenly she realized the 
full horror of that which she had seen 
—the soiled clothing, the blurred face, 
the eyes that could see so little, the 
tapping of the stick on the ground. 
This was the man who once had been 
almost like a god in the beauty and 
strength of his manhood. She shud- 
dered and pressed her hands to her 
face. 

“Anything wrong, miss? 
gruff voice, and she started 
dropped her hands. 

“Oh, it’s you, Miss Lorme, is it 
the man continued. “I beg your paf- 
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don. It’s only me, Detective Martin. 
Anything I can do for you?” 

“Nothing, thank you,’ Marion an- 
swered steadily. “I felt a bit faint, 
that’s all. I’ve walked too far. But 
I’m al! right now. I suppose I’m nearly 
home; it can’t be much farther.” 

“Why, you’re right up against the 
wall of the garden. Imagine you not 
knowing that! Will you take my arm, 
miss?” 

“No, thank you. I—I’m all right. 
Good night, and thank you so much.” 

The detective said “Good night” 
rather curtly and walked away down 
the street. Marion, watching him, saw 
the light of his electric torch flash out 
twice, and then there were no more 
signs of him. He was, of course, 
merely keeping a watch~on the estate, 
but it was unfortunate that he had 
come across her like that, when her 
hands were pressed to her face and she 
seemed to be in trouble. 

She wondered what _the detective 
would make of it—whether he would 


dismiss the encounter entirely from his 
mind, or whether he would try to fit 
this little incident into a theory of his 


own. She flattered herself that she had 
given a perfectly simple and natural 
explanation. She had even led him to 
believe—and this, she imagined, had 
been rather an artistic touch—that she 
was not aware that she was so close 
to Drake’s house. 

Marion feared nothing for herself, 
but she was horribly afraid that Peter 
might fall into the hands of the police 
—that he might be arrested as a sus- 
Picious character and be forced to give 
an account of himself. That would be 
very awkward, and she did not even 
know why her husband wished to see 
Dan Drake. Certainly he was not the 
sort of visitor who would be shown into 
the drawing-room. 

“T must get back to the house,” she 
said to herself. That at any rate was 
certain. She could not help returning 
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at once, in case the detective asked the 
servants the exact time of her return. 

She walked slowly along the pave- 
ment until she came to the gate. She 
opened it, closed it softly behind her, 
and then stood under the darkness of 
the trees. Her heart was beating more 
quickly now. She was afraid of what 
might have happened in this brief space 
of time. She might enter the house, 
and Dan Drake might send for her 
and say to her, “Is this man your hus- 
band, Miss Lorme? That is what he 
has just told me.” Anything might 
happen in a world that was so full of 
awkward incidents. 

Marion, pausing there on the gravel 
drive and looking at the lighted win- 
dows of the house, that showed through 
the leafless trees, wondered how she 
would meet this sudden attack. 

“T will tell the truth,” she said to 
herself. “That won’t lose me my job. 
I’ll explain to Dan Drake, and he’s the 
sort of man to back me up unless—un- 
less he wants to punish me.” 

Yes, that was the obvious line to 
take—the simple line of the truth. It 
was no concern of Dan Drake whether 
she was married or single. But she 
hoped that Peter would not be such 
a fool. In fact, it was very unlikely that 
Peter would be such a fool. Well, 
whatever was going to happen, she 
could not stand there under the trees 
and think about it. She must get in- 
doors. 

She walked up to the hall door and 
rang the bell. There were no latch 
keys, but there was always a footman 
in the hall. The door opened almost 
instantly, as though the pressure of her 
finger on the button had set some ma- 
chinery in motion. , The footman closed 
the door again, and Marion stood in the 
marble hall and drew off her gloves. 

“Is Mr. Drake in?” she asked. 

“No, madam. He telephoned to say 
that he might not be home until very 
late.” 
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“Ts Mr. Hunter in the library?” 

“I think so, madam,” the footman 
answered quietly. 

There was no disturbance, no fuss, 
Nothing had happened at all. Cer- 
tainly no one had called to see her. 

“I suppose Miss Drake is not here?” 
she asked. 

“No, madam,” the man replied, and 
she was aware that he was wondering 
what all these questions meant. She 
made her way to the library and found 
John Hunter at work. 

“Ah, there you are,” he said. “We 
may have to spend the remainder of the 
evening alone. Mr. Drake——” 

“Yes, Watson told me,” she inter- 
rupted. Her nerves were all on edge. 
No oné had mentioned her husband. 
Perhaps, after all, he had changed his 
mind and had not rung the front door 
bell. Yet she had not seen him go 
out of the gate. 

“T suppose Mr. Jackson will be with 
us,” she said. 

“No,” he answered with a smile. “We 
shall be quite alone. Jackson has gone 
to town—dinner and theater.” 

“Oh, well,” and she laughed, “I sup- 
pose we shan’t miss him. I'll go and 
change my things.” 

She made her way along the passage 
and noticed that the door of Drake’s 
study was open. She was about to 
close it when a draft of cold air flowed 
past her, and she thought that she had 
better shut the window. But she 
paused, unwilling to enter the room. 

In after days Marion Lorme often 
wondered why she had paused like 
that. Of course it was not her business 
to shut open windows on the ground 
floor, but she knew well enough that, 
if Drake returned and found the win- 
dow open after dark, some servant 
would be dismissed. Since the ghost 
had appeared in the library it was a 
strict rule of the house that every win- 
dow on the ground floor should be shut 
and fastened before dark. It 
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clearly an act of kindness to go into 
the room and save a servant from get- 
ting into trouble. And yet she hesi- 
tated, staring through the narrow open- 
ing into the darkness and letting the 
cold draft play against her face. 

Of course it was fear of a sort, but 
there was nothing definite to be afraid 
of. Within a few yards of her, John 
Hunter was sitting at his table in the 
library, and, at a single cry for help, 
he would be at her side in less than 
ten seconds. There was nothing to fear 
—not even darkness. Yet, afterward, 
she remembered that she slid her left 
hand round the edge of the doorway 
and laid her fingers on the switch of 
the electric light, and that, even then, 
she hesitated. She seemed to have 
waited a long-time before she pushed 
down the switch and flooded the room 
with light. As a matter of fact no 
more than half a minute had elapsed 
between that action and her decision 
to close the window. She pushed open 
the door and laughed at her own fears. 
There was no one in the room, no sign 
of any one having attempted to break 
open any of the numerous drawers and 
filing cabinets. 

Marion walked across to the window 
and closed it, and on her way back to 
the door she noticed that there was a 
sheet of paper on the desk usually oc- 
cupied by the secretary. Only the date 
had been written upon it, and the ink 
was dry, but there was a glitter on the 
nib of the pen that lay beside the blot- 
ting paper; picking up the pen, Marion 
saw that the ink on it was still wet. 

This was so curious that she returned 
to the library with the pen in her hand. 
She told John Hunter where she had 
found it. 

“Odd,” he said. “I only passed that 
door ten minutes ago. It was shut and 
locked. Only Drake and Jackson have 
the keys to it. It is a queer fad of 
Drake’s that the room should be dusted 
only once a week.” 
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He went back with her to the room, 
glanced at the sheet of note paper, and 
said: “That’s Jackson’s writing. He 
must have come back. Perhaps he went 
out into the garden through the win- 
dow. If so, he won’t be overpleased to 
find us here. This is forbidden ground, 
you know.” 

Hunter was all for turning out the 
light and leaving the room just as 
Marion had found it. But Marion, 
with the memory of her husband in 
the background, said: “Oh, that’s all 
nonsense, Mr. Hunter. There’s some- 
thing queer about this. I’m going to 
wait until Mr. Jackson returns. ” 

Hunter laughed, opened the window, 
and called out Jackson’s name. There 
was no reply, and Hunter turned to 
Marion. 

“T don’t trust that fellow, Jackson,” 
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he said. “Perhaps that is because I 
don’t like him.” 

There was the sound of heavy steps 
in the passage, the door was flung 
open, and Dan Drake appeared. 

“Hello,” he said, “what’s up?” And, 
when he had listened to the explana- 
tion: “Jackson’s in town. Don’t talk 
nonsense! Some careless fool of a 
servant Clear out, both of you. 
You know my orders about this room.” 

John Hunter flushed, but Marion 
Lorme regarded the angry financier 
with calm and rather contemptuous 
eyes. 

“Who unloved the door?” she said. 
“T thought es 

Jackson must have left it unlocked,” 
Drake interrupted sharply, “or perhaps 
I did. J don’t know. Sorry I spoke 
so roughly—to a lady.” 








To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 
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MYSTERY IN MICHIGAN MURDERS 
\ ITH a heavy, nail-studded club some person or persons killed William 
Monroe, his wife Mary, and their seventeen-year-old daughter Neva, and 
severely injured twelve-year-old Ardith Monroe one night not long ago in their 


home near Dowagiac, Michigan. 


The discovery of the crime was made by Grace McKee, a neighbor’s daughter, 
who had missed her playmate for several days. Going to the Monroe home, she 
knocked at the front door. There was no response. She knocked again, then 


turned the knob and walked in. 


Lying in her nightgown on the living-room floor was her little chum Ardith. 
She was only half conscious, and as she clutched feebly at the leg of the table 
she called for her mother. The McKee child ran screaming from the house and 
summoned neighbors. Ralph Gilette, brother of Mrs. Monroe, rushed into the 


house. 


In the main bedroom he found Monroe and his wife dead in their bed, their 
faces crushed. The man had evidently been killed while asleep. The wife, it 
is believed, had been awakened by the impact of the club on her husband’s head, 
as she had one arm raised as if in an effort to defend herself. In another room 
the lifeless Neva was found, her face also crushed. On none of the bodies had 
the club been used elsewhere than the face. 

The club had been thrown against the wall with fury, judging from the 


hole that was knocked in the plaster. 
other clew—one crimson finger print. 


On the white bedspread was found the 
Even if Ardith recovers she will never 


be able to solve the mystery, for doctors say her mind has been impaired per- 
manently. 
Some neighbors have reported that Monroe had accumulated a large amount 








of money, and that his daughters had told other children “they were going to 
move into a big house soon.” Investigation, however, shows no trace of robbery. 
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HE swindle having been ac- 

complished, Jimmy Rubeck 

lost no time in getting away 

from the scene of hisstrans- 
gression. He pretended’ mat he wished 
to send an important telephone message, 
stepped into one of the booths in the 
hotel lobby, and stepped briskly out 
again while his victim’s back was 
turned. 

Safe in the crowded street, Jimmy 
Rubeck hurried along until he came to 
a quiet side thoroughfare, and into that 
he walked, going along quickly until he 
reached a small, second-class hotel. He 
went immediately to the desk and paid 
his bill, saying that he was leaving as 
soon as he could pack. 

Up in his room Jimmy Rubeck drew 
the shades down in front of the win- 
dows and draped a towel over the key- 
hole of the locked door. For a moment 
he stood before the mirror in the 
dresser and chuckled. It had been ri- 
diculously easy, and the profit had been 
eight thousand dollars! 

But the “sucker,” Jimmy Rubeck felt 
sure, having watched “suckers” for 
some years, would “squeal.” Hence, it 
were better to get out of town as rap- 
idly as possible and in such a manner 
that he would not be overhauled by 
some officious officer of the law. Jimmy 
Rubeck had endured one short term in 
a prison, and he did not fancy another. 

He went to work swiftly. He shaved 
off his big mustache and Vandyke beard 
and applied to the white upper lip and 
chin a cosmetic that killed the telltale 


whiteness. He parted his hair on one 
side, whereas it had been parted in the 
middle before. He shaved the back of 
his neck, looked at his reflection in the 
mirror critically, and decided that it 
would do. 

Jimmy Rubeck was dressed fastidi- 
ously, having been posing as a man of 
means. Now he stripped to the skin 
and dressed again, in coarse underwear 
and heavy socks, in a cheap “store” 
suit, and off-style shoes. His shirt was 
just a bit “loud.” He took a little pair 
of scissors and cut unevenly his well- 
manicured nails. Once more he looked 
at himself critically in the mirror. 
Now he was a rustic all dressed up for 
a visit to the big city. 

From beneath his bed he took an old- 
fashioned, battered valise. In it was 
some more coarse underwear, another 
“store” suit, and socks and handker- 
chiefs and things. His good clothes 
were packed careftilly in a respectable 
suit case. Then he hurried to the door, 
taking both articles of baggage with 
him. 

He stopped there and listened for a 
moment, opened the door, and looked 
into the hall. There was nobody in sight. 
Leaving the room with his valise and 
suit case, Jimmy Rubeck hurried along 
the hall and went down the rear stairs 
and into the street by way of an alley. 

Jimmy felt a bit safer now. He 
walked slowly the few blocks to the de- 
pot, and there he checked the suit case. 
He never would call for it, and the 
man who bought it at auction as ul 
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claimed baggage would get a good suit 
cheap, if it happened to fit him. 

Retaining the old valise, Jimmy Ru- 
beck went to the ticket office and pur- 
chased a ticket for a city a hundred 
miles to the south. Sitting in a corner 
of the waiting room, chewing at a tooth- 
pick, his old valise between his feet, 
he waited for the train. 

He had timed the affair well, and so 
he did not have long to wait. But it 
was a sort of nervous ordeal, though 
Jimmy Rubeck did not betray his nerv- 
ousness. _ The train came in and he 
boarded it and went into the smoking 
car. As a usual thing Jimmy Rubeck 
rode in style, having a fancy for par- 
lor cars, but now he was obliged to play 
a part. 

During the journey of two hours and 
a half he smoked two vile, cheap cigars 
and told himself that the law of retri- 
bution was at work. But an innocent 
and unsophisticated countryman, such 
as he posed to be, could not be expected 
to smoke fragrant Havanas of a famous 
brand. 

He purchased two apples from the 
“butcher,” and even indulged in a sack 
of stale peanuts.” His stomach rebelled, 
and he promised himself an epicurean 
feast the first chance he had to get one 
without arousing suspicion. 

Jimmy would have to continue play- 
ing the rustic, he knew, until the police 
gave up the chase. Jimmy Rubeck was 
well prepared for it. He had a way of 
ascertaining whether the victim 
“squealed.” And he had a story ready 
to tell, a reason for being in the city. 
Jimmy Rubeck could appear the most 
guileless of men when he so desired. 

The train thundered into the city sta- 
tion and Jimmy Rubeck got off, pack- 
ing his old valise and looking around in 
simulated astonishment. Inside the big 
station he acted like a man alarmed at 
the vastness of the affair and his un- 
usual surroundings. He approached a 
policeman timidly. 


“Can you please tell me,” he asked, 
“how to get to the National Hotel? 
Father said for me to go there because 
it was a good place, and cheap.” 

At that the policeman grinned. “It’s 
cheap enough, all right,” he replied. 
“Go out that door and turn to your 
right and keep going for four blocks. 
It’s on this side of the street.” 

“Thanks!” said Jimmy Rubeck. 

“And be sure you don’t take any 
wooden nickels,” the policeman added. 

Jimmy Rubeck grinned after he had 
turned away. He knew, now, that he 
looked the part. If he could pass a 
depot policeman who saw thousands of 
persons in all walks of life come and go, 
he could pass anybody. 

He started through the big building 
and approached the door that opened 
upon the street. A hand touched his 
arm lightly. Jimmy Rubeck did not 
flinch. He stopped and turned around, 
a vacant look in his face. 

Before him he saw a gray-haired man 
of perhaps-fifty-five. He was smiling 
benevolently. He was dressed quietly 
and in excellent taste. He might have 
been a retired business man of com- 
fortable means, an old missionary, or 
something like that—from his appear 
ance. 

“Huh?” Jimmy Rubeck questioned. 

“T see that you are a stranger,” the 
gentleman said. 

“Yep. I just got off the train.” 

“T—er—am a member of the official 
city reception committee,” the other ex- 
plained. “A few of us who no longer 
are active in the business world have 
been named by the mayor to greet new 
arrivals, welcome them to our city, and 
see that they are made comfortable and 
feel at home.” 

“That’s nice,” Jimmy said. 

“And the way to build a great city is 
to make everybody feel comfortable 
and at home. We have realized that 
fact. I shall be glad to help you in any 
way you desire.” 
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“Thanks!” Jimmy Rubeck said. He 
wanted to let a twinkle come into his 
eyes, but he knew better. 

“My name is Harrion.” 

“And mine’s ‘Cy’ Jones,” Jimmy said. 

“I am _very glad to meet you, Mr. 
Jores. Do you contemplate locating 
in the city ?” 

“Maybe, if I can get a job,” Jimmy 
said. 

“Is it—er—necessary that you pro- 
cure employment at once? I mean, 
are you without funds?” 

“No; I’ve got money, if that’s what 
you mean:” 

“That is indeed fortunate, Mr. Jones,” 
the other assured him. “It is a great 
deal better to take a few days and get 
acquainted with the city, look around, 
before attempting to settle down. If 
you take the first thing that is offered, 
you may ascertain later that yotf have 
made a grave mistake, started off on 
the wrong foot, so to speak.” 

“T guess that’s right.” 

“That is, if you have enough money 
to allow yourself a few days in which 
to look around.” 

“I’ve got eight thousand dollars!” 
Jimmy Rubeck said. 

“Eight thousand? In cash?” 

“Yes, sir. You see, we sold our big 
farm, and this money is my share. And 
I told father that I was comin’ into the 
city and be a business man.” 

“A worthy ambition, I am sure,” 
Harrion said. “I can see that you are 
a bright young man.” 

“Gosh, I ain’t young! 
five!” 

“Indeed? I never would have sus- 
pected it! But thirty-five is not old.” 

“And I ain’t ever had any fun in my 
life!” Jimmy Rubeck declared. “I’ve 
worked hard all the time. And now I’m 
goin’ to look around and get into some 
good business, and make money, and 
have some fun besides. That’s my 
idea |” 

“I cannot blame you, Mr. Jones,” 
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Harrion said. “With eight thousand as 
capital you should go far in the busi- 
ness world. It is rather a large sum 
to carry around in your pockets, 
though. You say that you have it with 
you?” 

“Yes, sir. 
good bank.” 

“That is proper. But do not be too 
hasty,” Harrion told him. “Something 
may come up suddenly that will give 
you the chance to double your money. 
You must be careful, however, espe- 
cially of strangers.” 

“Yes, sir,” Jimmy said. 

Harrion almost chuckled, but choked 
the chuckle back. “Are you going toa 
hotel?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” Jimmy Rubeck told him 
promptly. “I’m goin’ to the National.” 

“Although the National was an ex- 
cellent hotel in its day, it is so no 
longer,” Harrion explained. “It is— 
er—out of date, as the saying is. If 
you wish to take your place among the 
really big men of our city, you must 
start out right. You must always give 
an appearance of prosperity and respec- 
tability. I shall be happy to see you 
started on the right path.” 

“Thanks !” 

“If you'll walk up the street with 
me,” said Harrion, “I’ll conduct you to 
a proper hostelry where the charges 
are not excessive and the service ex- 
cellent.” 

Jimmy Rubeck walked up the street 
beside his benefactor. He carried the 
old valise, and he looked with surprise 
at the displays in the store windows 
and up at the high buildings. 

Harrion observed him carefully from 
the corners of his eyes and gave a lit 
tle sigh. Times had been difficult re- 
cently, and he was grateful for this 
windfall. Eight thousand dollars! If 
Harrion, well known to police officials 
of various cities as “Benevolent Ben,” 
could get his hands on that eight thou- 
sand dollars, or the major part of it, he 
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_ would be gratified and travel to new 
fields. : 
Another man, flashily dressed, passed 
them and grinned at Benevolent Ben. 
The latter lifted his brows slightly, 
which meant: “I saw him first!” 


II. 


Benevolent Ben Harrion conducted 
Jimmy Rubeck to a hostelry where 
high-class crooks were known to the 
manager and clerks. He saw that 
Jimmy got a good room at a moderate 
price and assured the man behind the 
counter that the newcomer was a friend 
of his, and that he expected the hotel to 
treat him accordingly. He winked at 
the clerk, and Jimmy Rubeck saw the 
wink, but Benevolent Ben did not know 
that. 

He even accompanied Jimmy to his 
room to make certain that he would be 
comfortable. After the bell hop had 
departed Jimmy unpacked his valise de- 
liberately and put its contents into the 
drawers of the dresser. He allowed 
Benevolent Ben to observe that what 
he carried in the valise was such as a 
genuine rustic would have carried. 

And then Jimmy Rubeck took bills 
from his pocket and a wad of cur- 
rency from beneath his shirt, where he 
had it pinned. Benevolent Ben’s eyes 
bulged, and he turned aside quickly to 
avoid betraying an undue interest in 
the money of another. 

“I reckon I’d better just keep this 
money in my pocket,” Jimmy Rubeck 
said. 

Benevolent Ben cleared his throat. 
“It is after banking hours, I am afraid,” 
he said. “Put it in your pocket, by all 
means, and be sure that there is no hole 
in the pocket.” 

“This here is a new suit,” Jimmy 
said. “There ain’t any holes in it.” 

“Very good. I'd be obliged if you'll 
be my guest for the remainder of the 
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know, and it is used in showing stran- 


“Cons” 


gers the town.” 


“T don’t want to be a bother.” 

“My dear Mr. Jones, you are not!” 
Benevolent Ben assured him. “I have 
more time than anything else right now. 
We'll go and get something to eat, and 
I'll try to make you acquainted with a 
part of our city.” 

Benevolent Ben conducted him to a 
restaurant, and they ate heavily, 
Benevolent Ben paying the bill. Then 
he engaged an automobile and they 
drove through some of the parks and 
pretentious residence districts. Jimmy 
Rubeck expressed himself as delighted 
with the town. 

Night descended, and Benevolent 
Ben conducted his guest to a vaudeville 
show. Jimmy Rubeck laughed long 
and loudly at the old jests, admired the 
songs, and expressed himself as well 
pleased. Harrion should be his guest 
in turn, one day, he said. 

They walked slowly back to the ho- 
tel, chatting about nothing much at all. 
Benevolent Ben left him in the hotel 
lobby, but made sure that he went up 
in the elevator. Even after that 
Benevolent Ben made sure that he did 
not come down again. He did not want 
some other ‘con’ man to find this rich 
prospect. 

Benevolent Ben had expected to 
fleece a stranger out of a few dollars. 
But the fact that his prospective victim 
had eight thousand in real money 
changed the complexion of things. 
Benevolent Ben was no piker when 
there was real wealth in sight. 

He realized, however, that he would 
have to work fast. To get his hands on 
the eight thousand dollars now would 
be a great deal easier-than getting hold 
of it after the stranger had put it into 
some bank. 

Quite a few schemes Benevolent Ben 
knew, but he had to have some money 
of his own to play any of them prop- 
erly. And the sum total of his cash in 
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hand was less than a hundred dollars. 
He had a watch and some jewelry that 
possibly could be pawned for a couple 
of hundred more. But he could not 
play the game right with a paltry three 
hundred dollars. 

Benevolent Ben walked the streets for 
some time, thinking deeply. And at 
last, in the knowledge of his helpless- 
ness, he sighed and started in quest of 
the flashily dressed man who had passed 
him as he was walking up from the 
depot. 

The flashily dressed man was known 
to his associates, acquaintances, and the 
police as “Swell Steve.” He had a 
record that covered both sides of an 
index file card at police headquarters, 
His last name was Burton. 

senevolent Ben did not have much 
difficulty locating his man. He beckoned 
him to one side and suggested a litle 
talk where nobody else could overhear. 
They sought a secluded corner in a hotel 
lobby. 

“I’ve got something good and need 
help to work it,” Benevolent Ben said. 

“Need coin, you mean,” Swell Steve 
replied. 

“Exactly. 
profits.” 

“What’s the game?” 

“You saw me have him in tow,” Be- 
nevolent Ben explained. “Caught him 
as he got off the train. Told him I was 
on the city’s reception committee.” 
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“Fall for it?” ~~ 


“He did,” Benevolent Ben answered. 
“T steered him to a hotel, got him a feed, 
and showed him some of the sights. 
He’s gone to bed, now.” 

“Looked like a sucker to me,” Swell 
Steve commented. “But has he any- 
thing worthy of effort?” 

“Has he?” Benevolent Ben grinned 
and lowered his “Boy! They 
just sold the old farm, and this boob 
| 


voice. 


yuusiness 


He 


comes into the city to become a 
man and grow rich, and all that. 
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brought his share of the money along 
in his clothes. It must have been some 
farm, I'll say!” 

“Yes? How much?” 

“Eight thousand bucks!” 

“Maybe that coin is only in his im 
agination.” 

“T’ve seen it!” 

Swell Steve sat up straighter in his 
chair. “You’ve seen it?” he gasped out. 

“T have. I was up in his room. He 
had bundles of bills pinned to the inside 
of his shirt.” 

“You grow interesting,” Swell Steve 
remarked. 

“And the boob will be putting it in- 
side a bank to-morrow, if we don’t get 
it first,’ Benevolent Ben continued, 
“T’d rather handle the cash than monkey 
with a check later.” 

“Yeh!” said Swell Steve. 
the scheme ?” 

“Business investment. 
half and he'll put up half. 
thousand ?” 

“T have. But that would be very raw. 
We'll make it even seven thousand five 
hundred—a fifteen thousand deal of 
some sort, you see. That sounds better, 
and we don’t have to strip the boob. Is 
it necessary to flash the actual cash?” 

“Yes, I’d say so. He’s the sort that 
doesn’t know coin unless he sees it. Act 
as though seven thousand five hundred 
bucks were nothing, and he’ll take the 
cue and try to act the same way.” 

“T flash the money and we split?” 

“Correct!” Benevolent Ben replied. 

“All right! It’s a deal! Let’s go into 
executive session and make a few plans 
and arrangements, Come up to my 
room,” 

Swell Steve led the way. 
Ben trotted at his heels, his heart s 
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the chance, he told himself, 
had been Ir 


him and get in funds again. 


ome other city where 


would be better. 


would travel to 
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Jimmy Rubeck enjoyed a night of 
rest, and after a bath in the morning 
he sat on the edge of the bed, puffing 
at a cigarette, and thought, and grinned. 

He was known as the king of the con 
men, and it amused him vastly to have 
Benevolent Ben try on him the oldest 
tricks in the trade. 

“City entertainment committee, huh?” 
Jimmy told himself. “That’s rich! And 
I let him see my roll, too. Huh! Better 
prepare for the slaughter, I suppose.” 

He got the old valise and carried it 
to the bed. It was a better valise than 
it seemed to be. It had a cleverly ar- 
ranged false bottom that Jimmy Rubeck 
exposed by pressing a spring. 

In the little compartment thus opened 
to view there were a variety of things 
that would have proved interesting to 
the police. There were bundles of money, 
for instance, the majority of the bills 
being old and worn. And there were 
documents—false contracts and deeds. 

Jimmy Rubeck removed some of the 
money and counted it out. He made a 
wad of the currency and tucked it in- 
side his shirt. He retained the eight 
thousand he already had, putting it into 
a wallet and putting the wallet into the 
inside pocket of his coat. 

“Dog eat dog!” Jimmy told himself. 
“Harpoon me, will he? It’d take a 
better man than him. I wonder what 
game he’ll try? Hope I can turn the 
tables on him and make it profitable.” 

He descended to the hotel office and 
saw Benevolent Ben striding toward 
him. 

“Just going to give you a ring!” he 
exclaimed. “I want you to breakfast 
with me.” 

“I don’t want to be a bother,” Jimmy 
complained. 

“No bother at all, Mr. Jones—no 
bother at all. I’m a lonely man at times, 
you see. Be a pleasure to have you 
breakfast with me. Come along!” 
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Benevolent Ben led him down the 
street and away from the hotel. He con- 
ducted Jimmy Rubeck to a restaurant of 
the better class, and when they were at 
table, he ordered lavishly, assuring 
Jimmy that there were other things to 
eat besides ham and eggs. 

Jimmy did justice to the meal and 
listened to the conversation conducted 
by Benevolent Ben. He wanted to grin, 
but he did not dare do so. But he was 
tempted to do it when Swell Steve ap- 
proached the table as though by ac- 
cident, and Benevolent Ben sprang up 
and greeted him. 

“Sit down at our table!” Benevolent 
Ben insisted. “Meet my new friend, 
Mr. Jones.” 

And Steve Burton did so. He as- 
sured Jones that he was fortunate in 
having a friend like Harrion. 

“He came from the country and wants 
to go into business and make his mark,” 

senevolent Ben explained to Swell 
Steve. ‘“He’s got a little capital—not 
much, but enough to give him a slight 
start.” 

“It’s a hard thing to start without 
capital,” Swell Steve said. 

“Yes, I know it is, Steve. I’ve taken 
a great fancy to Mr. Jones. I wonder 
if we could help him in some way. It’d 
be a great advertisement for the city, 
too. We could be saying in a short 
time: ‘Look at Jones! He came to 
town two years ago with a few dollars, 
and now he’s worth a million!” 

“That would be a great boost for the 
town,” Swell Steve Burton said. “But 
maybe Mr. Jones would dislike the pub- 
licity.” 

“If I can make a million in a couple 
of years, I don’t care how much you 
use my name,” Jimmy said. 

Swell Steve nursed his chin with his 
hand. “Let me see!” he said. “There 
should be some way of giving him a 
start. How much capital have you, Mr. 
Jones ?” 

“T’ve got eight thousand.” 
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“Not much, truly!” Swell Steve said. 
“Tf it was doubled, now, you might 
make a start at something. By George!” 

“?*Smatter?” Benevolent Ben wanted 
to know. 

“T just remembered a little deal I was 
considering. It’s rather a small thing, 
smaller than I generally ‘bother with. 
Fifteen thousand. Chance to double 
the money in a couple of days, though.” 

“And—er—what is the nature of the 
deal?” Benevolent Ben wanted to know. 

“Real-estate option. I know a piece 
of property a railroad wants badly. Can 
get an option for fifteen thousand to- 
day and turn it over for thirty within 
the week, I’m sure. One of those small, 
sure deals, you know.” 

“Gosh, that doesn’t look small to me!” 
Jimmy gasped out. 

“My dear Mr. Jones, that is because 
you are not used to finance,” Swell 
Steve said. “It’s a mere nothing, you 
might say. You'll be laughing at it in a 
few months, Tell you what I'll do, 
since you are a friend of Mr. Harrion’s, 
and he is eager to see you get along in 
the world, I'll split the deal with you!” 

“How’s that?” Jimmy asked. 

“T’ll put up half of the fifteen thou- 
sand and you put up the other half, and 
we split the profits, too. I’m not afraid 
of it, you see.” 

“Gosh, you could 
profits!” said Jimmy. 

“I’m willing to help a man get started. 
You may be able to do me a favor 
some day,” Swell Steve Burton ex- 
plained. “If you put up seven thousand 
five hundred, it’ll leave you five hun- 
dred cash. You can live on that for a 
time while we are consummating the 
deal, can’t you?” 

“Oh, [could live a year on it!” Jimmy 
said. 

“You'll be laughing at that, too, my 
dear Mr. Jones, in a few months. Wait 
until you belong to all our prominent 
clubs and all that! What do you say?” 
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“T don’t know ” Jimmy seemed 
to hesitate. 

“Take the chance, Mr. Jones!” Be 
nevolent Ben urged. “Take the chance 
at your hand, before Mr. Burton 
changes his mind. He is a very busy 
man !” 

“Well, I reckon that I’ll do it!” Jimmy 
Rubeck said. 

“Fair enough!” Swell Steve ex- 
clamied. “We'll go to my room at my 
hotel and fix the thing up. We want to 
be careful, you know—mustn’t let other 
folks know what we are doing.” 

“Of course, this must be a Secret un- 
til the option has been obtained,” Be- 
nevolent Ben explained. 

“T understand that,” said Jimmy. “Tf 
it leaked out, somebody else might buy 
that option first!” 

“Exactly!” Swell Steve exclaimed. 
“T can see, Mr. Jones, that you under- 
stand things. You are going to develop 
into a shrewd business man, I feel sure.” 

“That'd be fine!” said Jimmy Rubeck. 

Benevolent Ben paid the breakfast 
bill and they adjourned to the street, 
where Swell Steve engaged a taxicab. 
They drove to the hotel and ascended to 
the sixth floor where Swell Steve's 
room was located. They entered and 
locked the door. Jimmy Rubeck sat 
down at one end of the table. 

Swell Steve Burton thereupon ex- 
plained the deal in its entirety. He 
mentioned the property and offered to 
take Jimmy to look it over. He told, in 
confidence, the name of the railroad 
that was eager to purchase, Steve Bur- 
ton had a» water-tight story in casé 
Jimmy did care to make an investiga- 
tion. 

“We get our money together and I 
go over and buy the option at once,” 
Swell Steve explained. “I'll put it im 
our two names, of course. You Cal 
come along with Mr. Harrion, and after 
the deal is consummated, I'll introduce 
you to some of our big business men. 
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It will be quite an advertisement for 
you, give you a boost!” =» 

“That'll be fine!” Jimmy said. 

Benevolent Ben never had looked 
more benevolent than he did now. He 
knew what was going to happen. They 
would go to a big office, and Swell 
Steve would go in to ask about some- 
thing in which he was not at all inter- 
ested, He would go out another way 
and wait on a corner. 

After about fifteen minutes, Benevol- 
ent Ben would tell the victim that he 
would go in and hurry Mr. Burton a 
bit, and see if there was anybody around 
to whom he could introduce Jimmy. 
He, too, would pass out of the building 
on the opposite side, meet Swell Steve 
and they would divide Jimmy Rubeck’s 
seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

Jimmy, he supposed, would wait for 
a time and then make a few inquiries. 
The poor boob would return to his 
hotel, possibly, and the next day would 
learn that he had been swindled. Pos- 
sibly he would rush to the pokice, and 
possibly not. If he did, Benevolent 
Ben would be far away, and so would 
Swell Steve, who that morning had ar- 
ranged to draw all his money from his 
bank. They would seek fresh pastures 
and new lambs. 

“You have your money with you 
Steve Burton asked Jimmy. 

As he spoke, he took a roll of bills 
from his own pocket and began counting 
them out. Jimmy watched him closely. 
He counted out seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollars, snapped a rubber band 
around it, and tossed it onto the table 
as though it had been so much waste 
paper, 

Jimmy Rubeck got his money from 
beneath his shirt—the money he had 
taken from the bottom of his old valise. 
He counted out his seven thousand five 
hundred, counted it twice, and let Bur- 
ton snap a rubber band around it and 
toss it on the table. 

“You're sure this thing is goin’ to be 
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a winner?” Jimmy asked. “I wouldn't 
want anything bad to happen. That’s 
all the money I’ve got except this five 
hundred.” . 

“There is nothing absolutely sure in 
a business deal,” Swell Steve explained. 

“Is there a chance of losin’?” 

“Generally, but not in this particular 
deal,” Swell Steve said. “I know just 
what is going to happen. Well, we’d 
better go down and get the option. I 
must get to my office very soon—have 
an important business conference, you 
understand.” 

“Just a minute!” Jimmy said. 

Benevolent Ben glanced at Swell 
Steve in sudden alarm, Was _ the 
“sucker” going to back out with the deal 
almost completed? 

“What is it?” Swell Steve said snap- 
pily. “I haven’t any time to waste, you 
know. If you don’t want to make the 
deal, kindly say so, and I’ll attend to it 
alone.” 

That was the well-known “rush” 
act. Generally, the victim, feeling a bit 
ashamed of hesitating, told the other 
man to go ahead. But here was a dif- 
ferent case. 

“T’ve been thinkin’ a bit,” Jimmy Ru- 
beck declared. “I reckon I don’t want 
to take the chance. I don’t know you 
men, You might be city slickers.” 

“Confound it, you are insulting!” 
Benevolent Ben exclaimed. “Mr. Jones, 
are you out of your senses? Do you 
mean to insinuate that Mr. Burton and I 
are swindlers? Confound it!” 

“I -ain’t sayin’ that you are. I’m 
sayin’ that I don’t know. I ain’t goin’ 
to risk nearly all my money until I’m 
sure.” 

“After all our trouble 
Steve began. 

“Surely you are not going to ruin your 
chances by displeasing a man of the 
high standing my friend enjoys,” Be- 
nevolent Ben said. “It is unthinkable.” 

“Maybe you're all right, but I ain’t 
goin’ to take any chances,” Jimmy Ru- 
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beck declared. ‘My father said to be 
careful about lettin’ slickers get my 
money.” 

“Do you mean to insinuate——’ 
Benevolent Ben began. 

“I’m goin’ to take my money and get 
out of here!” Jimmy declared. He 
sprang to his feet, grasped one of the 
bundles of bills, and made a start for 
the door. “Maybe you’re all right, but 
I don’t know!” 

“One moment!” 
cried. 

“T’m goin’!” Jimmy declared. 

He had reached the door by this time. 
He turned the key in the lock, pulled 
the door open, and hurried into the hall, 
slamming the door after him. 

“Well, I’m cussed!” Benevolent Ben 
exclaimed. 

“Got scared at something,’ Swell 
Steve declared. “I thought that we had 
the boob hooked. Confound it! Every- 
thing seemed to be going all right, too.” 

“And I thought I was going to be on 
Easy Street again! This is certainly a 
bad year!” 

Swell Steve picked up the bundle of 
currency on the table and snapped at 
the rubber band as he sighed. And 
suddenly he bent forward. 

“He took our money and left his 
own!” he said. “So scared that he 
grabbed the wrong package.” 

“Well, the amounts were even,” Be- 
nevolent Ben said. 

“Benevolent Ben, sometimes you act 
the ass,” Swell Steve declared. “Get 
your hat, and let’s be moving. Now 
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we've got to rush and make a get-away, 
and keep traveling. You fool, do you 
suppose that was good coin in my bun 
dle? A bunch of old counterfeits! And 
we've got his good money!” 

“Ha!” Benevolent Ben cried. “So 
we win, after all!” 

“Yes, but we’ve got to blow! Hell 
be picked up when he spends some of 
that money, and then he’ll spill his story. 
This town is no place for us from now 
on!” 

“Split, and we'll go,” Benevolent Ben 
said. 

Then Swell Steve removed the rubber 
bands and began counting out the 
money. And suddenly he stopped, his 
eyes bulging. 
“Curses!” he cried. “This bunch is 
counterfeit, too! He—he was trying to 
sting us! And we thought he was a 
boob!” 

He thumbed the worn bills as Be 
nevolent Ben stooped over the table 
And suddenly he exposed a tiny scrap of 
paper that Jimmy Rubeck had slipped 
into the currency. There was writing 
on it. They read: “Thanks !—Jimmy 
Rubeck” 

“Jimmy Rubeck!” Swell Steve cried. 

“The king of the cons!”’ said Benevo 
lent Ben. “And we were trying to work 
him!” 

For a moment they were 
merely regarding each other. 
Swell Steve grinned and spoke: 

“Tt’s an even break, anyway,” he said 
“And that’s something, when the maf 
on the other side is Jimmy Rubeck!” 


silent, 
Then 
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HARD LUCK OF BOOTLEGGERS 


ACCORDING to reports which have reached the secret service, bootleggers af 


being mulcted by other violators of the law 
Some persons have given bootleggers counterfeit bank notes in payment 


money. 


namely, handlers of counterfet 


for liquor which contains more alcohol than the law permits. The hapless sellers 
of intoxicants, having transgressed the law, cannot report the passers of counter 
feit money without risking imprisonment themselves. 
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T was the big, yellow car, all 
glitter of bright fittings, that 
caused a flurry in the usually 
calm thoughts of Edith Cot- 

trel. Somehow or other the splendidly 
appointed monster both fascinated and 
repelled—beckoned and repulsed. The 
soft murmur of the engine, and the 
deep, luxurious cushions wooed with ar- 
rogant certainty the admiration of all 
who should behold. 

Edith gave the parked dandy of the 
road all the admiration it deserved. 
Then, as she passed on, a feeling of 
vague irritation, of dissatisfaction came 
over her. To her disgusted amazement 
she discovered, before she had taken 
half a dozen steps, that she was en- 
vious. Never before in her life had the 
girl been conscious of discontent. She 
had seen hundreds of cars and never 
given the swaggerest of them a second 
glance or thought. Now she turned 
and looked back almost guiltily at the 
yellow tempter. 

“I'd like that car,” she thought, and 
she gave a little sniff of contempt at 
her foolishness. : 

Come to think of it Edith had cause 
to feel annoyed at herself. She was 
farning a good salary, but thirty dol- 
lars a week would not go far in the up- 
keep of a yellow devourer of gas and 
rubber. Yet—the feeling remained. It 
persisted. It did more; it grew 
stronger. At the corner of the street 


the girl turned again and looked at the 
yellow monster crouched between its 
fat, oversize tires. The morning sun- 
light played on the nickle work, send- 
ing forth spears of radiance. 

“What a beauty, and—what a fool I 
am.” 

Then with a sharp movement Edith 
faced about. The idea was in her mind 
that the sooner she arrived at the office 
and tackled the day’s work the sooner 
she would free herself from the. mad 
obsession that seemed to have gripped 
her. 

A smile played about her lips as she 
entered the elevator. 

“Tf falling in love is anything like 
the craze I have now,” she thought, 


“Y’m glad I’ve never been bitten. It’s 


too silly for words that I should be 


taken this way. Diamonds, thousand- 
dollar fur sets, I’ve never even both- 
ered my head about. Now—l’ve fallen 
for a ten-thousand-dollar car. I’m find- 
ing out a new side to Edith Cottrel.” 
Among the various details of office 
routine it was Edith’s duty to specially 
cater to the requirements of her boss. 
She saw that his desk was in order, 
his letters to hand, and, punctually at 
nine o’clock, she opened the big safe. 
During all the years that she had been 
the confidential and trusted secretary to 
John Hammond the contents of that 
safe had made no great impression on 
the girl. With rare exceptions that safe 
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always contained a considerable amount 
of ready money. John Hammond’s 
habit of doing a lot of business on a 
spot-cash basis had brought him many 
a bargain. He dealt in precious stones, 
and—at a substantial interest—he al- 
ways had a supply of ready cash on 
hand. 

Edith kept tally of all transactions, 
and she knew to a cent what was owing 
to her boss, what was due to come in, 
and what there should be in the drawer 
to the left side of the safe. 

Hitherto the money that flowed in 
and out of that safe had been to her 
but symbols of Hammond’s deals. 
Hardly ever had she thought of the 
green and the yellow bills as money. 
Now, as she stood comparing the figures 
in her leather-bound account book and 
checking off the tightly packed bank 
notes in the drawer, thought come to 
her that caused her cheeks to flush. 

“Nine thousand four hundred and 
seventy dollars,” she murmured, and 
lasped into pensive contemplation of all 
that the money would buy. John Ham- 
mond used it to get more with. He sowed 
it here and there; bartered and _ bar- 
gained with it, and every week some of 
it went to the bank where it stayed for 
safety and further growth. Hammond 
didn’t get any real pleasure out of all 
the money that he made. He lived 
without luxuries. He was content to 
travel to and from his business by trol- 
ley and train. He was quite happy and 
willing to spend all his days in the office. 
The girl’s thoughts took a sudden leap 
toward alluring possibilities. 

“With a car like that one,” she re- 
flected, “I could—I could ” Fora 
few fleeting seconds Edith saw visions 
of a yellow car speeding along country 
lanes. Then she glanced round the bare 
office where the sun never shone, and 
sensibly, but with a little sigh of regret, 
she murmured: “Bunk!” 

Ten minutes later when young Bob 
Sinclair came in and wished her a jaunty 
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good morning before he passed into his 
chief’s office, Edith was her normal, 
calm self again. Her fanciful dream 
had vanished. She returned Bob’s smile 
with a businesslike -nod, and her fingers 
flew over the keyboard of her machine 
as if there was nothing so important 
and fascinating in life as typing let 
ters. 

By the end of the week Edith had 
forgotten all about the yellow car. 


II. 


“Call Mr. Robert Sinclair, please.” 

The voice that spoke to Edith over 
the wire was courteous enough, but 
there was a note of peremptory com 
mand to it that made her reply rather 
sharply. “Mr. Sinclair is very busy just 
now. He is with Mr. Hammond. Can 
I take the message ?” 

“You can,” said the man with curt 
impatience. “Tell Mr. Sinclair that his 
little girl has met with an accident. 
What? Yes, this is the doctor speak 
ing.” 

“Wait—please wait,” cried the girl in 
quick fear that she might be compelled 
to be the bearer of the alarming news 
“T'll get Mr. Sinclair right away.” 

A crisis in business, the prospect of 
making or losing a fortune moves men 
to quick action. There are calls, 
though, that reach deeper and with 
greater force. Without waiting to im 
form his boss that he was leaving the 
office Robert Sinclair dropped the re 
ceiver, jammed on his hat, and rushed 
out of the place. 

Edith blinked back the tears of sym 
pathy that came into her eyes when she 
saw the look of anguish on Sinclair's 
face as he ran past her. 

“What’s the matter? Where’s Sit 
clair gone to?” demanded Hammond, 
coming to the open door of his private 
office. 

“He has gone home.” 

“What for?” 





“ Now she knew different. 


That Fellow Feeling 


Hlammond’s voice was ominously 
quiet ; his eyes glinted angrily. 

The girl felt a sudden hatred of this 
man who thought of nothing but busi- 
ness. In as few words as possible she 
explained all she knew of the situation. 

“Huh! Too bad,” he. said, and then 
he added with snappish asperity, “what 
in the world can he have been thinking 
of! Going off like that. He has taken 
a most important agreement with him. 
I must have it before three o’clock this 
afternoon. You must go after him. 
Get that agreement. Bring it back at 
once. Hurry—hurry. Don’t stand 
there staring. This means money to 
me.” 

Men and women work together in the 
same office for years and only know one 
side of one another’s character, That 
glimpse of Bob Sinclair’s face had 
amazed Edith. Up until that moment she 
had known him only as a smart young 
man of keen business ability. She had 
thought him to be no more than a shal- 
low, clever assistant to the boss, given 
to making would-be witty remarks and 
incapable of any real depth of feeling. 
Robert Sin- 
clair was something more than a mere 
machine. He was not always a cog in 
the mechanism of making money. 

“He is better than I am,” she reflected 
with a touch of bitterness. ‘He has a 
home; he is working for something be- 
sides himself. Hammond works and 
toils for nothing but the money.” 

“On the outskirts of Brooklyn the girl 
found that Bob Sinclair had something 
that was not a home merely in name. 
The pretty little house was a picture of 
compact neatness. The room Edith was 
shown into, by a tearful-eyed maid, was 
furnished in cozy, refined taste. Yet it 
was no piece of empty artistry. It was 
4 room that was lived in. All about 
were evidences of the small family. 
Close to a leather-covered chair, which 
was obviously the sole property of Bob, 
was a small table littered with maga- 
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zines, a pipe or two, and a jar of to- 
bacco. On the couch was a work- 
basket, and under the couch was a doll 
with only one leg and no head. A floor 
lamp presided over these mute evidences 
of domestic companionship, and while 
she waited, imaginative Edith pictured 
the happy scenes that had taken place 
in that room after nightfall. 

“Now there’re in trouble,” she 
thought. “I suppose that’s how things 
go. If you have great happiness you 
must take your chance of meeting sor- 
row as well. Perhaps I’m better off, 
after all. I have no one to bother about 
very much and nobody to worry about 
me. All the same ad 

Edith sighed as she picked up the 
doll. She laid it hastily aside as she 
heard some one approaching, and when, 
a moment later, a dainty, but tragic- 
faced little blonde stood looking at her 
from the doorway Edith forgot all about 
her errand and made eager, hopeful in- 
quiries about the injured child. 

“The mud guard knocked her away 
from the wheels of the car. There are 
no bones broken; she does not seem to 
be much bruised or hurt, but—but she 
is-so quiet; the doctor is so indefinite 
that—that I am afraid. She is only 
three, you know, and—she is all we 
have. My husband would go insane if 
anything were to happen to her.” 

Womanlike, Mrs. Sinclair made no 
mention of what she would suffer if 
she lost her baby, but the girl did not 
need to be told that the brave little 
woman was equal to mothering both 
husband and child. With forgivable, 
commendable untruthfulness, Edith ex- 
plained that Mr. Hammond had sent her 
to make personal inquiries concerning 
the child, and then, she added: 

“In his hurry and alarm your hus- 
band took away with him a rather im- 
portant paper; an agreement of some 
sort. Will you ask him to give it to 
you so that I may take it back with me 
to the office?” 
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Thus it was that Hammond got back 
his precious agreement and at the same 
time was gratefully thought of by Mrs. 
Sinclair as a kind and considerate man. 

And the next morning Bob Sinclair 
arrived at the office at the usual time, 
but his air of jauntiness had completely 
gone. As the days went by his set face 
seemed to become grimmer. His com- 
missions fell off, and often, from the 
inner office, Edith heard Hammond’s 
voice raised in querulous anger. After 
these interviews Bob came out quietly, 
but the girl sensed that he was smolder- 
ing with rage, despairing with worry. 

Returning one late afternoon from 
Hammond’s room with some letters she 
had taken to be signed, Edith found 
Bob Sinclair. standing by her desk. It 
appeared that he was waiting for her, 
yet, immediately she came into her of- 
fice the young man moved toward the 
door. He kept his face turned away 
from her. 

“Is—is your little girl no better 
asked Edith. 

“No,” said Sinclair with harshness. 
Then, with his hand on the doorknob, 
he paused, half turned, and added in a 
fierce whisper: “But she will be. I’m 
going to see to that right now. And 
—I want you to remember that what- 
ever happens, whatever you may think, 
I shall be here to-morrow morning. I 
may be a bit late—but—I shall come.” 

The next instant the young man had 
gone and the girl was left staring at 
the closed door and wondering what 
he could have meant by his peculiar 
statement. Why had he behaved so 
oddly? What did he mean by insisting 
that she should be so sure that he would 
be in the office the next day? 

“Worry has half crazed him,” she 
thought. “Most likely, too, he’s pressed 
for money. These last few weeks he 
has hardly made enough to cover his 
personal expenses, and Hammond won’t 
advance him a cent.” 

Slowly a doubt, a suspicion crept into 
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the girl’s mind. Her face grew pale as 
she looked across at the half-open safe. 
There was money in theré. Over seven 
thousand dollars. More than enough 
to tempt a desperate man. Was it pos 
sible that she would find there the ex- 
planation of Sinclair’s strange conduct? 
Fearful of what she might discover, 
dreading to make her suspicion a cer- 
tainty, she tried to tell herself that the 
safe had not been touched; the door 
was in exactly the position that she had 
left it. Of course it could not be pos- 
sible that Sinclair was a thief. The idea 
was absurd. 

When she opened wide the safe 
Edith’s first glance reassured her, and 
she felt a comforting glow of relief. 
The money drawer was locked. The 
key was in the corner where she al 
ways kept it hidden under some papers. 

“Still,” she told herself, “it’s best to 
make quite certain. I’d only worry over 
it after I get home if I don’t make ab 
solutely certain.” 

Again did relief rise to dead certainty 
that everything was all right when she 
unlocked the drawer. The bank notes 
were just as she had left them. That 
is—they looked the same. But—when 
she turned them over the girl missed @ 
package of twenty-dollar notes. Again 
and again she went through the drawer, 
but it was no use. She was five hun 
dred dollars short! 

Bob Sinclair had stolen the money. 
He had taken it and left her face the re 
sponsibility. She had no proof that Sim- 
clair was the thief. Hammond had 
nothing to prevent him from accusing 
her of having betrayed his trust. In 
the midst of the panic-stricken thoughts 
that flooded her brain Edith remem 
bered what the young man had said 
He had been in earnest. What thet 
was the explanation. Why, if he had 
stolen the money, was he coming back! 
Was it that he had only borrowed the 
money? That he intended to get 
from some one else and make good! 
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The girl could get no clear line of 
thought. All she felt urged to do was 
to get away from the office as soon as 
possible. Hammond had the combina- 
tion of the safe, but he had no key to 
the drawer. If she took that with her 
she would at least feel that he could 
not check up during her absence. It 
was very rarely that Hammond did 
more than glance over her account book, 
but he might be taken with a fancy to 
see how much money there should be in 
the safe. Then—he would charge her 
with being a thief. 

With trembling stealth, nervous as if 
she were actually a criminal, Edith put 
the key of the drawer in her bag, locked 
the safe, and left the office. When she 
reached the street the need for action 
asserted itself. Why should she wait 
until the morning to find out what Sin- 
clair had meant? The obvious, sensi- 
ble thing to do was ta go and see him 
right away. 

Two hours later the girl returned to 
town. The Sinclair home was closed 
up, and all she had been able to find 
out was far from reassuring. The Sin- 
clairs had gone away, and nobody was 
quite sure where they had gone. Fol- 
lowing a night of sleepless horror Edith 
went breakfastless to the office. She 
got there early and determined to lay 
the whole matter before her boss. He 
was a hard man; he would most cer- 
tainly send for the police. If Sinclair 
did not come he would be hunted down 
and sent to prison. 

“I won’t even wait for him to come,” 
determined the girl as she stepped out 
of the elevator. “I ought to have 
spoken last evening.” 

When Edith went into her office she 
found there was no waiting to be done. 
Bob Sinclair was already there, and for 
one whom she felt certain was a thief, 
he looked curiously at ease. He was 
pale, the lines of his face were drawn, 
but there was about him a baffling sug- 
gestion of quiet triumph. 
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“You have come to return the 
money ?” demanded the girl without any 
attempt at softening her voice or man- 
ner or pretending that she had the least 
doubt that the young man was a thief. 

A look of surprise came over the 
young man’s face. 

“So you know already that it is gone; 
that I took it!” he exclaimed. “I’m 
sorry about that. I thought you always 
checked up in the morning. I wanted 
to save you any anxiety or fear that 
I was going to leave you in the lurch. 
That’s why I made a point of telling 
you that I would be sure to be here this 
morning.” 

“You have the money?” repeated the 
girl. 

“No. I have not.” 

“Then what are you here for?” 

Edith’s qtiestion came in a gasp. She 
could not understand this unexpected 
twist. Sinclair admitted that he had 
stolen the money, He had*not come to 
replace it. What then could he have 
come for? 

“T am waiting for Mr. Hammond,” 
said the young man. “I’m going to take 
my medicine. Face the music. Go to 
jail if that’s what he wants to do with 
me. I don’t care now. I have done 
what I wanted to do, My little girl is 
safe; saved from being paralyzed, from 
being a helpless cripple all her life. She 
is now on her way with Mrs. Sinclair 
to a sanitarium, and no expense will be 
spared to make her a well girl again.” 

Edith stood swaying by her desk. 
She closed her eyes for a second. She 
had come to upbraid, to accuse, and to 
bring about punishment. She had felt 
anger and contempt toward this young 
man. Now she could only feel pity for 
his weakness. He had given way to 
temptation. His honesty had not been 
proof against the test and Edith’s 
lower lip trembled. She was judging, 
condemning, and she herself had known 
the urge, the pull of the money in her 
charge. On the morning that she had 
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seen that yellow monster of the road 
she had played with temptation. 
had known that there had been a spirit 
of recklessness in her, she might have 
taken the money to satisfy a mere whim! 

“Does your wife know about—about 
what you have“done?” 

Sinclair shook his head. 
tell her,” he muttered. 

With a sudden gesture of decision 
Edith looked at her wrist watch. “I am 
going out. I shall not be long. I want 
you to promise me that if Mr. Ham- 
mond comes in that you will not say a 
word. Not a word about that money. 
You promise?” 

“Just as you say,” muttered the young 
man. “There’s nothing to be done, 
though. I’ve got to go through with 
it, but I’ll wait until you come back.” 

In less than ten minutes she returned. 

Sinclair was sitting at her desk with 
his head buried in his hands. He did 
not look up. 

“The boss has not come yet,” re- 
marked the girl as she opened the safe 
and unlocked the cash drawer. “That’s 
ood.” Then she continued: “Come— 
see.” 

A note of joy in her voice caused the 
young man to look up with startled 
amazement. With wondering eyes fixed 
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on the girl’s smiling face he went to het 
side. She pointed to the open drawer, 
On the top lay a packet of twenty-dollar 
bank notes. The paper band around 
them was stamped “five hundred dol 
lars.” 

“The account is correct,” said Edith 
as she opened her book. “There is no 
shortage any more.” 

“Yous” 

The girl cut short all explanations, 
all expressions of gratitude. 

“Go,” she said, pushing the young 
man toward the door. “Go, get busy; 
get back that smile of yours, and you'l 
get the business. I’ve lent you five hu 
dred dollars. That’s all there is to it 
Beat it.” 

A little later Hammond came bus 
tling in with a batch of papers. He 
found his model secretary crying over 
her typewriter. 

“What’s the matter with you?” he 
demanded. ‘What are you crying for” 

There was a little pause before the 
girl replied. 

“I’m crying because—because I'm 
happy,” she said. 

Hammond stared, grunted, and went 
back to his office. Heart stuff was not 
in his line. He was only a money 
maker. 


HORSESHOER RECOGNIZED AS CONFIDENCE MAN 


HEN arraigned in a New York court recently “Robert Welch,” of Dunkirk, 


New York, gave his occupation as 
he looked as though that might be his trade. 
it was discovered that Welch was no other than old Doc Cartwright, 
known to the police of many cities. 


man extraordinary, 


“horseshoer.” In apparel and mannet 
From the police records, however, 
confidence 


He is the same maf 


who in January of this year gave Rubin Supon, a jeweler, a forged traveler's 


check for one hundred dollars in payment for a watch. 
who, as Frank Seymour, J. M. Horton, and James Monroe, 


police say, 


And he is “the man, the 
has ob- 


tained money on forged checks, for ‘which he served time ‘in jail. 


Welch, 
the second degree. 


or Cartwright, 


is being held on an indictment charging forgery in 
Because he has been convicted before, he is subject to 4 


term of ten to twenty years if found guilty. 
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abroad and get it. 
follow at intervals. 


In order that we might get first-hand material for a series of articles 
on the workings of the police departments of foreign countries, we com- 
missioned Joseph Gollomb, a well-known American newspaper man, to go 
This is the twelfth article of the series; others will 














NDER the head of a certain 
crime catalogued by the police 
of Vienna—and a hard time 
; they had classifying it—there 
is only one case, that of Julius Vogel- 
sang, Ph. D. I doubt if there has been 
another crime quite like it. It would 
have been an interesting test for many 
professionals to spy on Doctor Vogel- 
sang when he was preparing his crime 
and to try to guess from the scene what 
there was criminal connected with it— 
a scholar’s study filled with books on 
anthropology, archeology, ancient his- 
tory—most of the books open at the 
chapters dealing with prehistoric man. 
On a table near the window, which 
was carefully shaded to admit a maxi- 
mum of light and keep out neighborly 
observation, a few sheep bones, a piece 
of flint, a file or two, and a magnifying 
glass. Working over these was a man 
of the sensitive scholar-artist type. 
Now and then as he worked he referred 
to some dusty volume. He spent more 
time consulting books than chipping on 
the sheep bones. That was all there 
was to the scene. 
Several 





weeks later an intelligent 
peasant in smock and wooden shoes ap- 


peared at the gate of a great Austrian 
university carrying something tied in a 
bandanna handkerchief. 

“T should like to see some professor,” 
he requested. “Which?” he was asked. 
The peasant scratched his head. 
“Blessed if I know!” he said, grinning 
perplexedly. “And I am not sure that 
it is not the rag-and-bone peddler I'll 
want. But I was digging for a new 
well on my farm—it’s near Gmiind— 
when I dug up these bones deep down 
under my beet patch.” He untied his 
bandanna and showed a dozen oddly- 
shaped bones badly discolored by soil. 
“T thought they were ordinary sheep 
bones at first and was about to throw 
them away. On second thought they 
were more interesting. They look more 
like a rough kind of ax head, some of 
them; others like arrowheads; and this 
one looks like a spoon. So I thought 
I’d bring them here and see what the 
professors make of them.” 

The professors examined the bones 
with increasing interest. Finally one of 
them, the greatest authority in the 
world on his subject, said seriously : 

“Gentlemen, these are prehistoric im- 
plements of tremendous importance. If 
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my conclusions from their structure and 
workmanship—and I am convinced that 
further study will support them—are at 
all correct, whole chapters of firmly es- 
tablished history of our prehistoric an- 
cestors will have to be erased and re- 
written on entirely different lines.” He 
turned to the peasant. “We will be 
glad to take these from you, my man, 
and to pay you for your trouble in 
bringing them to us.” 

A crafty, greedy look had come into 
the peasant’s face. 

“From what you say they must be 
worth a lot of money.” 

The professor offered a generous 
compensation for a peasant’s day taken 
from work. The peasant’s face dark- 
ened. 

“Give me them back!” he exclaimed, 
gathering up his find. “You think be- 
cause I am a tiller of the soil that I’m 
a fool. I have found something worth 
a fortune, and you offer me a drink 
for it!” 

When, after weeks of negotiations 
with the obdurate fellow, the university 
bought the collection, it was at a cost of 
about ten thousand dollars. 

Then began a minute scientific study 
of the bone implements by the pro- 
fessors. Whereupon there emerged a 
painful discovery. Buried in the same 
hole where the peasant had found these 
bones there must have been deposited 
implements made in three different 
epochs thousands of years apart. There 
had either been an astounding coinci- 
dence in these individual deposits, or— 
the collection brought by the peasant 
were fakes. Finally the fake was 
proved beyond doubt. 

And the peasant had fled. But the 
science of criminal hunting in Austria 
—which means in Vienna, which does 
the police work for the whole country 
—has been developed to the point of 
wizardry, thanks to Professor Hans 
Gross, the greatest scientist in crimi- 
nology in the world, and developed after 
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him in the faculties and laboratories of 
the universities of Austria. Doctor 
Julius Vogelsang, who had _ painstak 
ingly manufactured a cléver imitation 
of prehistoric bone implements was 
traced and imprisoned by other scholars 
cleverer than he. 

The faked ~ prehistoric bone imple 
ments were placed in the crime museum 
of the Vienna police department, where 
I saw them. The crime museum is used 
as a school for its detectives. They 
were shown to me by Inspector Johann 
Rapp, who had organized the museum 
and “was head of the detective school. 
I have spoken of this particular exhibit 
not because it is the most interesting 
thing in the museum—it is not—but be 
cause it seemed to me so typical. 

I havé studied the crime museums of 
London, Paris, Vienna, and Berlin, and 
from each I have carried away the feel- 
ing of its typical criminal. The museum 
in Scotland Yard made me see a sullea, 
heavy, unimaginative criminal who 
struck down his prey witha bludgeon 
and was not too clever either in crime 
or in escape. In Paris I felt a keen, 
highly imaginative, temperamental gen- 
ius in crime. In Berlin it was again 
heavy, ruthless type, but working with 
ponderous intelligence. The Vienna 
crime museum reflected a light touch in 
crime, skillful, subtle, highly modern in 
accomplishment, delighting in contoct 
ing something absolutely new in the 
way of dishonesty, something based on 
the latest in science and preferring t0 
avoid physical cruelty if possible. Dot 
tor Julius Vogelsang and his crime 
while unique in their particular calt 
gory, seemed to me entirely of a kind 
with the rest of ‘the museum Inspectot 
Johann Rapp exhibited to me. 

Picture an immaculate, yes, cheerfl 
suite of rooms, its walls hung with 
paintings done by different artists 3% 
their tribute to the artists in crime hunt 
ing, the Vienna police. Carefully class 
fied, each exhibit arranged with the 
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taste of an art museum, are implements, 
relics, models, souvenirs, photographs, 
and plans both of famous and typical 
crimes committed by the cleverest crim- 
inals in the world—those of Austria. 

“Observe, for instance, the exhibit of 
counterfeiting,” Inspector Rapp said, 
his bearded and spectacled face alive 
with interest. “Here is an outfit one 
hundred years old. The gang that used 
it consisted of a schoolmaster, a printer, 
a lithographer, and a sporting man who 
distributed the false bills. They even 
imitated the water mark with this sim- 
ple device.” 

I must not describe the device, lest 
its simplicity and effectiveness may 
even to-day be a suggestion. Nor must 
I describe another exhibit I saw there, 
a counterfeiting outfit carried entirely 
in the vest pocket of its inventor. I 
shall tell, however, of the simplest con- 
ceivable counterfeiting device, the prod- 
uct of a farmer boy’s impulse toward 
crime. He was caught in his first effort 
as would any one else who tried to use 
his crude device. Nevertheless there 
was imagination in his method. 

He heated a coin until it was hot 
enough to burn wood. Then he dropped 
it on a small piece of wood until the 
pattern of the coin was burned into it 
half the depth of the coin. He did the 
same with the reverse side of the coin 
on another piece of wood. Clamping 
the two pieces of wood together with 
the burned parts facing and exactly op- 
posite each other, he cut a funnel- 
shaped channel leading to the resulting 
mold. Then of broken and melted tops 
of seltzer bottles he made a metal liquid 
that flowed into the mold and, hardening, 
became a replica of the coin he was 
counterfeiting. There was left only to 
open the niold and repeat the perform- 
ance indefinitely. 

_“The crime impulse in itself some- 
times fascinates people,” Inspector 
Rapp said, taking out of the glass case 
what I took at first glimpse to be a fifty- 
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kronen note. “Such people will go to 
enough trouble and employ more talent 
to commit a crime than would have 
earned for them a hundred times the 
reward they expected, had they used 
the same effort and talent in legitimate 
channels. This counterfeit note was 
done by a talented boy of sixteen, and 
it took him nearly a week to make it. 
Look closely at it.” 

I did, and I was startled to find the 
note had been entirely drawn by hand 
with the finest pen work imaginable, in 
ink of several colors, the whole intricate 
engraved pattern most faithfully copied. 

“Here is another case almost like it,” 
Inspector Rapp said, showing me a hun- 
dred-kronen note. “It was done by a 
medical student who also made a study 
of photography. As you see, he has 
photographed a genuine bill with such 
extraordinary care, several times on the 
same piece of sensitized paper, printing 
each time in another color. To the eyes 
the reproduction is, of course, perfect. 
But he was compelled to print it on 
paper so different from that on which 
genuine bills are printed that he was 
caught at once.” 

“Many of the souvenirs in the 
museum are interesting for their stories. 
Here is a cleverly counterfeited five- 
pound—five-pound sterling, English— 
note. The Austrian who made it, and 
many others like it, reasoned simply. 
In Vienna it would be much easier to 
pass counterfeit English money than 
Austrian money. So he made English 
money and succeeded in getting the big- 
gest bank in Vienna to give him Aus- 
trian money in exchange, In time the 
bank was notified from England that 
the bills were false. - 

“The bank in Vienna on the advice 
of the police kept quiet. The counter- 
feiter—who from a safe retreat waited 
a sufficient time for the bank to have 
heard from England—decided that he 
was better than he thought and, encour- 
aged by success, presented himself at 
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the bank with another batch of false 
bills and found himself nipped.” 

In a glass-covered dish in the mu- 
seum, Inspector Rapp showed me some 
paper ashes with bits of money bills 
among them still visible. They formed 
what I suspect was the briefest and 
most convincing case that ever con- 
victed a criminal. They were the only 
bit of evidence submitted by the prose- 
cution against the counterfeiter in 
whose house these ashes of bills were 
found. : 

“Were these bills genuine, the man 
would never have burned them,” was 
all the speech the prosecutor had made 
—and it was enough. 

Most of the exhibits are trifling in 
themselves—a coat button, a_ hair 
mounted on paper, a detachable cuff; 
but great in their tribute to the wiz- 
ardry of the Austrian school of crime 
detection. To each of these trifles there 
is a good detective story; to the whole 
exhibit a detective “Thousand and One 
Nights.” 

“This ordinary cap and these two 
mortar pestles,” said Inspector Rapp, 
pointing to them, “illustrate well our 
methods of hunting criminals, Near 
the Wiener Wald, a millionaire was 
found murdered in the garden of his 
country home. The only clew was this 
workingman’s cap found on the ground 
near where he had been killed with 
some dull weapon crushing his skull. 
There are’ thousands of these ‘caps 
worn in any given neighborhood, and 
the cap in itself was therefore of not 
the least significance to start with. 

“But Doctor Hans Gross, the great 
professor of criminology of the Uni- 
versity of Gratz, who during his life- 
time has done more than any other man 
in Austria to further the science of 
crime detection, and whose great hand- 
book for detectives we use as our text- 
book in this school,” he said—and there 
was reverence in his tone—“has taught 
us the value of hairs and dust as clews. 
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“In the cap we found two hairs 
which were not those of the murdered 
man. They were examined under th 
microscope, and from the character of 
the cells we derived the following de 
scription of the man to whom they be. 
longed: ‘About, forty-three years of 
age; brown hair turning gray, recently 
cut; sanguine complexion, robust con 
stitution.’ 

“The cap itself we placed in a tough 
paper bag and sealed it. Then we beat 
it with a stick hard enough to shake 
dust out of it, but not enough to tear 
the bag. Unsealing the bag we sub 
jected the dust to microscopical analy- 
Misregarding the dust gathered 
from the ground where we found the 
cap, we found that the dust particles 
were of sawed wood, That pointed to 
an employee in a saw mill, or to a car- 
penter. But along with these were par 
ticles of_ glue dust. The combination 
pointed to a joiner. 

“And there was a joiner in the neigh- 
borhood who answered to the descrip- 
tion we got from the two hairs. He 
Was a morose, envious man, given to fits 
of violence and lawlessness. We 
searched in his house for the weapon 
with which he might have killed the mil- 
lionaire. In the kitchen we found these 
two mortar pestles. One was of iron 
and was covered with rust spots. The 
other was of brass and highly polished. 

“Doctor Uhlenhut, another of out 
professors of criminology, has devel 
oped a system of serums, which when 
mixed with blood solutions will tell not 
only the kind of animal from which the 
blood was taken, but also in the case ol 
man’s blood enables the investigator 1 
tell whether a certain solution contains 
blood from any given human_ being. 
The rust spots on the iron pestle were 
scraped off and on analysis were found 
to be caused only by water. But under 
the metal polish recently applied to the 
brass pestle we found some staifs, 
which on careful soaking and analys's 
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were discovered with the aid of Doctor 
Uhlenhut’s re-agents to be the blood of 
the millionaire victim. The joiner there- 
upon confessed to the murder.” 

I pointed at random: to the cuff I 
saw under the glass and asked for its 
story. 

“That was found on the scene of a 
murder,” Inspector Rapp told me. “In 
this case, too, it was the only clew, as 
the victim was strangled some hours be- 
fore the discovery. We made a thor- 
ough investigation of every manufac- 
tory and haberdashery to trace, if pos- 
sible, the owner of the cuff. After a 
great deal of depressing work we 
traced the cuff to a wealthy railroad of- 
ficial, who at the time the crime was 
committed was in another country. But 
we found that his house in Vienna had 
been burglarized a short while before 
the murder and some of his wearing 
apparel stolen. We had traced the 
burglar, who had, however, escaped to 
a country from which we could not ex- 
tradite him on the ground of mere bur- 
glary. But when we had traced the 
murder to him the other country gave 
him up to justice.” 

And this will have to stand as type 
of the stories connected with other ap- 
parently trifling things that crowd in 
orderly array the show cases of the 
Vienna crime museum. Most of them 
are tributes to the keenness of the 
Vienna police. But to me the most in- 
teresting exhibits were those that re- 
vealed the prowess, imagination, 
science, and daring of the greatest bur- 
glar of all time, I believe—Hugo Breit- 
wisser, of whom I have told in a previ- 
Ous article. 

Here are beautifully worked imple- 
ments of chilled steel made by Breit- 
wisser for opening the most compli- 
cated steel locks; and great “can open- 
ers” for forcing the most obdurate. 
Here are gas torches that will burn 
through the most thoroughly tempered 
metal. Here are delicate sensometers 
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of electric wires to indicate when the 
tumblers in a safe combination respond 
to the manipulation of skilled and sen- 
sitive fingers. Here also are tools whose 
use it would take an expert to divine, 
so complicated and new are they, in- 
ventions of Brettwisser himself, the 
product of the university course he 
took to perfect himself in burglary 
while he was supposed to be preparing 
himself for engineering. 

But the purpose of the museum is not 
to furnish stories to visitors. It is the 
schoolroom, laboratory, and consulta- 
tion room for the Vienna detectives. 
Here is a large teddy bear, sitting 
among implements of crime, its glass 
eyes staring in wonder at its surround- 
ings. In its stomach was found a for- 
tune in smuggled jewels; and the toy 
is there to remind detectives that when 
hunting they must suspect even the 
most innocent in appearance. 

Here, too, are copies of every famous 
and also of every typical bomb. Their 
disguises are studied, their make-up 
analyzed. Infernal machines sent as 
gifts are shown. Traces of powder left 
by the explosion are copied faithfully 
so that a detective investigating a bomb 
outrage may recognize the composition 
of the bomb. 

In another case are different articles 
stained with blood, specially prepared 
that detectives may learn to recognize 
signs of it. On jute and plaster, wood 
and cloth, on dark and on light-colored 
material, on glass and paper and metal 
are shown bloodstains, and it is bewil- 
dering to see how seldom blood is rec- 
ognizable as such except by the eye 
made expert by such exhibits. 

A footprint in the mud may be a 
highly important clew in the hunt for 
a criminal, to be submitted perhaps to 
the examination of a jury. How to pre- 
serve it and bring it to the court? An 
exhibit in the demonstration 
shows a simple but effective method. A 
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hair is found on which may hang a 
man’s fate. Here is illustrated the way 
to mount it on paper so that the slender 
clew shall not be lost. The distance, di- 
rectign, and force of a gun or a re- 
volver shot are important to read. Here 
are specimens prepared and showing 
how such shots would look at various 
distances and positions. 

' Dominating the classroom is a huge 
model of the human ear with its sixty- 
four divisions considered by the police. 
The ear to the modern detective is on 
sight what the finger print is to the dac- 
tyloscopy department. It is almost as 
sure a means of identifications, changes 
least of any part of the body, and can 
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be quietly observed by a detective whik 
studying his quarry. 

But what touched me most of all in 
the Vienna crime museum were photo 
graphs showing how policemen and de 
téctives can best succor the unfort 
nates of our big city streets—the victim 
of the speeding car, the ill, the lost and 
frightened child, the hurt dog or cat, 
the fallen horse, the starving fainted; 
and prominent in the exhibit is a table 
of awards the police department of 
Vienna gives to its police for those who 
distinguish themselves for humane aid, 

More than any other crime museum 
I have ever seen, the one in Vienna has 
the appeal of good detective fiction. 


SS Ree ee 
MANY JAIL EMPLOYEES FOR FEW PRISONERS 


THE wastefulness of New York City’s system of maintaining its jails for civil 
prisoners is shown in a report made recently by John S. Kennedy, president 
of the State commission of prisons, 

The city pays forty thousand dollars a year to maintain the Ludlow Street 
Jail, the report says,and the average nymber of prisoners at any one time is only 
seven. | To take care of these seven prisoners there are employed at the jail a 
staff of twenty-three, including a warden, deputy warden, eleven keepers, three 
cleaners, two engineers, two cooks, a physician, matron, and helper laundress. 
Mr. Kennedy said that when he inspected the jail there were only four prisoners, 
all men, two held in alimony cases and two under civil arrest. In all, from Jat 
uary I to June 30, only one hundred and thirteen prisoners were confined to the 
jail—two of them women—and the largest number at any one time was twelve. 

“The Ludlow Street Jail,” said President Kennedy, “was built in 1861-1862, 
and in earlier times held a great many prisoners, but changes in the law have 
greatly lessened its importance as a place of detention. It. has long since been 
unfit as such. It should be borne in mind that persons held in this prison are 
not charged with or convicted of crime, but are mostly thosé unfortunate if 
matrimony or who are in debt and are entitled to different treatment from that 
of the criminal class. This jail should be rebuilt or closed. If rebuilt, it might 
be used for a much-needed house of detention, with separate quarters for civil 
prisoners in the same building. 

“Kings County, which maintains an old and run-down civil. prison undet 
the jurisdiction of the sheriff and a large staff of employees, had five inmates of 
August 12th. From January 1, 1921, to that date one hundred and fifty-six male 
prisoners and six female prisoners were confined there. 

“Queens County, which also maintains an unsatisfactory civil prison, had 
one prisoner on hand August 12th and a total of ten confined there sinc 
January I, 1921. 

“Bronx County, which holds its civil prisoners in the county jail, had three 
male civil prisoners on August 12 and a total of seventy-five male civil prisoners 
from January 1, to August 12, 1921. ; 

“Richmond County, which also holds civil prisoners in the county jail, had 
no civil prisoners on August 12th, and only eight since January 1, 1921.” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


EVERAL persons have been known to enter the deserted house which stands on Beacon Knoll, 


near Rainbolt, never to be seen again. 
Corporation. 
the missing man. 
going or how long he will be gone. 


Among them is John Dean, of the Imperial Rubber 
Monroe Fawcett, a private detective, is hired by Dean's business associates, to find 
Fawcett goes through the house, then leaves town, telling no one where he is 


George Spencer and his blind father, Professor Spencer, are coproprietors of the Spencer Inquiry 


Bureau. George takes up the Dean case. 


comes out greatly agitated. 


He goes to the Beacon Knoll House, enters it alone, and 
He, also, is silent as to what he saw. 


On the morning after Spencer’s visit to the house, a man is found dead on the floor of a down- 


stairs room. 
as John Dean. 
Spencer goes on with the case. 


secause his face is badly mutilated, he is not recognized at once ; 
George Spencer is arrested by a blundering sheriff for Dean’s murder, and Professor 
He is assisted by an old family friend, pretty Laura Bonnell. 


later he is identified 


Professor Spencer has reason to believe that the murdered man met death by asphyxiation; in 
lis investigation of the house he comes upon a closet well kept and out of harmony with the general 


mustiness of the place. 
used. 


The blind detective identifies this as a chamber in which poisonous gas is 
sut who does so, and why, the professor is unable to tell. 


Laura and the professor, with Tommy Wells, a newspaper reporter, are at the house, when a 


masked stranger assaults George Spencer in an upper room. 
In his haste he drops a suit case, which is found later to contain 
The professor suspects these to be spurious, 


but he eludes her and gets away. 
half a million dollars in bond certificates, 


Laura commands the stranger to halt, 


Meanwhile, no trace can be found of George Spencer. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
FOUL PLAY. 


IEE! Professor, how did you 
open that safe so cute?” de- 
manded the voluble Tommy 
Wells. “I never saw the beat 
Why, you listened with your 


'an* 
U 
of that. 


” 


fingers ! 


_ “Exactly,” said the blind man, smil- 
Ing as he selected a certain small key 
on the bunch he drew from his pocket, 
and proceeded to unlock the cash box. 
“Blindness is not an unmitigated evil, 
as I often tell Laura. I can go to my 
safe in the dark and open it; the com- 
bination is familiar to me. Neither 
George nor Monroe could do that, al- 
though both know the combination.” 

He laughed as he took out of the 
small box a packet of bonds. He lightly 
moved the balls of his dextrous fingers 


across the back of one of these certifi- 
cates. He reached for the bond he had 
been examining before going to the safe. 
Laura, realizing his desire, put it on the 
table under his hand. 

“Let us see,” murmured Professor 
Spencer. “The bond under my left hand 
is my own. This under the right is 
from the package in the suit case. Eh?” 

“Yes, daddy-professor.” 

“Now, my dear,” and he raised his 
hands from the table, “shift them about. 
I want to be sure——” 

Laura was about to do as she was bid, 
but caught Tommy’s eyes; he shook his 
head, and she understood his meaning. 
She only appeared to shift the two 
bonds. 

“Now try, daddy-professor,” she 
said, her voice shaking a little, for she 
was much excited, without really un- 
derstanding what he was trying to do. 
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Almost the instant that the blind 
man’s fingers touched the two bonds 
again his brow clouded. He passed his 
finger tips swiftly over the finely en- 
graved lines which looked, so far as 
Laura and Tommy could. see, exactly 
thé same on both certificates. 

“Laura!”“he exclaimed. 
not switch the bonds.” 

“No-o, sir,” she confessed. 

“Thought you could fool the old man, 
eh?” and he chuckled. “But, no. I was 
quite confident before. They are not 
the same. By no means.” 

“But, professor!” exclaimed the re- 
porter, “they look just alike. The pat- 
tern of the engraved lines on the backs 
of both bonds is exactly the same. I am 
dead sure of that.” 

“Come and feel these two bonds. 
You, too, Laura,” said the blind man 
quietly. “The design may seem to be 
exactly the same, but there is a differ- 
ence—a vast difference in the two.” 

“Then—then this half million of 
bonds ?” stammered Laura. 

“TI fear they would not draw down 
good money at the sub-treasury, as Mr. 
Wells suggests. Yet they seem to be 
sufficiently good in appearance to im- 
pose on most people.” 

“Counterfeit!” exclaimed Tommy. 

3ut wherein are they different?” 
cried the girl. 

“Here is the real bond,” said the 
blind man, selecting it with scarcely any 
hesitation. ‘The engraved lines on its 
back are made by a special machine. 
If the plate should be lost, this bond 
could not be exactly duplicated; nor 
could an engraving be made from the 
original plate exactly as it has been 
done here, without the use of the en- 
graving machine. No handwork is like 
this. 

“Turn to this other paper,” contin- 
ued the professor, suiting the action to 
the word. “The paper itself may be 
an exact duplicate of the United States 
bond paper. I presume it is. But those 


“You did 


fine lines which you say seem exactly 
like those on the good*bond are the 
product of a photogravure process.” 

“But I can feel the raised lines!” 
cried Tommy Wells. “Just as you can 
feel all steel engraving, professor.” 

“Try again,” said the blind man, with 
a chuckle. ‘The paper has been rough. 
ened by some process, and the printed 
lines Ah, I have it! This isa 
strange thing,” the professor murmured, 
running the tips of his fingers again and 
again across the back of the counterfeit 
bond. “This seems to me to be the 
same procesS which at first fairly 
stumped us in that other case—the Car- 
stairs forgeries.” 

“Oh, 
Laura. 

“In that great forgery the duplicates 
were printed from an engraved sted 
plate on roughened paper and a powder, 
sprinkled on the wet ink to give ita 
raised effect something like that pro- 
duced by steel engraving. It imposed 
upon us for’some time. I need not 
remind you,” he added, smiling, “that at 
that time my sense of touch had not been 
developed. This counterfeit bond feels 
sandy to my fingers. Try it again, 
Laura—and you, Mr. Wells. Can you 
feel any difference between the two” 

“Well, now that you tell me, I can,” 
admitted Tommy grudgingly. “Gee! 
Not a half-million-dollar robbery, after 
all!” 

“Merely half a million in counter 
feits, ready to be foisted on the pub 
lic. We have done a very good thing 
to-night—or, rather, Laura has done tt 
What do you think?’ 

“It’s going to be a wonderful story,” 
murmured Tommy, with a long sigh. 

“Ah!” said the professor quietly. “It 
certainly will be—when we release it 
I am going to write a note to Chiel 
Colt, Mr. Wells, and ask you to take it 
to him. Get him out of bed if. neces 
sary. We shall go back to the house a 
dawn, and, if he can get enough mea 


p? 


daddy-professor ! gasped 
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there, we will break into that chim- 
ney. No matter what has happened to 
George Spencer, this business must be 
brought to a close, and the criminals 
remaining in that house must be cap- 
tured. They are dangerous.” 

“T believe you,” cried Tommy. 

“And you, Mr. Wells,” added the 
blind man, “must content yourself by 
writing your story of this night’s pro- 
ceedings—the discovery of the counter- 
feit bonds and all—and holding it until 
the thing is finished.” 

“Oh, professor!” groaned the young 
man. 

“More than we know may depend 
upon our secrecy,” urged the blind man. 
“There has already been one murder 
done up there. The existence. of a 
great counterfeiting plant has been dis- 
covered. To market these bonds the 
criminals must have outside confeder- 
ates. Nothing must be divulged in the 
papers until the gang are in hand. Un- 
derstand ?” 

He went to his desk, placed a sheet of 
paper in his writing frame, and gave 
his attention to the letter to the chief 
of the Rainbolt police. The reporter 
got his cap and coat and put them on. 

“Tll be back with your car in the 
morning,” he said, when the professor 
had folded and sealed his letter. 

“Do so, Mr. Wells,” returned the 
blind man. “Laura, you may put the 
bonds back in that suit case, if you 
will. There is room enough for it in 
my safe.” 

He went out of the room with 
Tommy and opened the front door for 
him, When he returned after ten min- 
utes Laura still stood by the table. The 
suit case was closed, and Professor 
Spencer carried it to the safe with his 
Own cash box and put both within. 
Then he closed and locked the door and 
dropped the picture into place. 

“Abraham is going to see you home, 
my dear,” said the blind man. “Kiss me 
good night. I hope you will sleep well, 
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in spite of all this excitement. I shall 
not forget you in the morning.” 

“Good night, daddy-professor,” she 
said in a trembling voice, as she raised 
her lips to his. 

She carried her coat over her arm, 
and she still carried it when she went 
out of the house with the old negro 
just behind her. 

“Unc’ Abraham!” she whispered on 
the porch. 

“Yes, missie 

“Have you a revolver?” 

“Ya-as’m. I got it right in my pocket 
here.” 

“Keep your hand on it. Walk right 
beside me, not behind, That is it.” 

The coat still hung upon her left arm, 
and, had it not been so dark, Une’ 
Abraham might have noticed that she 
seemed to be hiding something under it. 

“Unc’ Abraham,” she said when he 
bade her good night at the door of Bon- 
nell Lodge, “if anything should happen 
in the night, telephone to me at once.” 

“T suah will, missie. What’s gwine 
to happen ?” 

“Oh, Mr. George may come home. 
Or Mr. Monroe.” 

“Yes, missie. I'll telephone you word 
if dey do,” he said, nodding his woolly 
head as he went away. 

One of the things Laura did before 
mounting to her own rooms was to shift 
the telephone switch so that the an- 
nouncement of a call would ring at the 
head of her bed. Going upstairs she 
found Marion waiting for her. 

“Well, Miss Laura, do you conde- 
scend at last to come back to your own 
home? I’m surprised at you, indeed an’ 
Iam. ’Tis after eleven o’clock, and you 
come home without an escort-——” 

“Wrong, Marion.’ Unc’ Abraham 
brought me home.” 

“Hech! That old man? And are 
there no young men left at the Spencer 
bungalow ?” 

“There are not,” said the girl wearily. 
“Don’t talk, Marion. I can’t bear it to- 
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night. There is great trouble at the 
bungalow.” 

“Trouble?” repeated the woman. 
“All the fault of that Monroe Faw- 
cett, I'll be bound.” 

“And perhaps you are right, Marion. 
At least, he has not come home.” 

“Then where is my nice boy, 
George?” demanded Marion. “He 
surely has not deserted his father? 
Never!” 

“Marion, George has also disap- 
peared!” exclaimed Laura and began to 
sob. 

“Disappeared, is it? And where to 
has he disappeared? What’s been done 
to him?” 

“Oh, we don’t know! We don’t 
know!” was the girl’s broken cry. 
“Something awful may have happened 
to him. We—we don’t know what has 
become of George. He disappeared in 
a minute, like a ghost! It se 

The telephone bell rang. Laura 
started to her feet. She knew that the 
summons announced some evil turn of 
circumstances. She felt assured that it 
had to do with affairs at the Spencer 
bungalow. 

She ran into her bedroom, where the 
bell was still ringing, and tore the re- 
ceiver off the hook. 

“Yes!” was her breathless exclama- 
tion. “This is Miss Bonnell!” 

Over the wire she heard the thick 
tones of Unc’ Abraham’s shaking voice 
—they could not be mistaken: 

“Missie Laura! Come back here! 
Some—something’s happened to mah 
poor perfessor. Come quick!” 

The connection was closed. The 
frightened girl screamed into the trans- 
mitter twice, then gave it up and flung 
the receiver back on the hook. She 
started for the stairway—just as she 
was, without hat or coat. 

“What has happened? Where are 
you going, Miss Laura?” cried Marion, 
seizing her mistress before she could 
escape. 


“T don’t know! Something dreadful! 
Unc’ Abraham says—says daddy-pro 
fessor—is hurt. Maybe he’s killed! I’m 
going right back to the bungalow, Mari- 
on.” 

“But yo ain’t going alone—no you 
ain’t!” cried the old woman, following 
her down the stairway. “I’m going 
with you. What can that old fool be 
thinking of to send for you at this time 
o’ night? I never heard the like of such 
actions. I never did!” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE ENVELOPE CLEW. 


WHEN Laura, still running, reached 
the bungalow, the front door was 
wide open, and Unc’ Abraham was at 
the telephone in the hall. He seemed 
to be arguing with the operator and u- 
able to get the number he wanted. 

“What is it? Whom are you trying 
to get?’ demanded the girl. 

“T want to git dat perlice office, Miss 
Laura,” panted the old man. “Dis here 
business has got to stop.” 

“Did daddy-professor tell you to call 
Chief Colt?” 

“No’m. But sa 

“Where is Professor Spencer?” 

The negro pointed to the closed lr 
brary door. 

“What has happened to him?” Laura 
asked. “Is he we: 

“He’s got a lump on he’s haid as big 
as an aig,” sputtered the old darky. 
“He tells me ’tain’t nothin’. But ! 
knows better. Dat burglar done tapped 
him on the haid with a blackjack—dat’s 
what he done!” 

“Abraham! Tell me what has hap 
pened here this instant!” commanded 
the girl, as Marion came panting in at 
the door behind her. 

“W’en I come back from seein’ you 
home, Missie Laura, dar was somebody 
come out 0’ the house and went around 
the corner. A man it was, an’ he care 
ried dat little black suit case you af 
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de reporter and de perfessor brought 
back from dat crazy house up on the 
hill.” 

“A robber! How did he get that 
bag?” exclaimed Laura. 

“He done stole it. I went into de 
library, and dar was de perfessor on 
de floor. He’d been struck down. He 
was just a-comin’ to hisself. And de 
safe in de chimney was wide open. 
We’s been burglarized, I tell you.” 

“Then daddy-professor is conacions ?” 

“He’s got his consciousness, all right,” 
grumbled Unc’ Abraham. “He done 
drove me out of the library and shut 
de door. But dis here has got to stop! 
De perlice a 

“Don’t telephone for the police un- 
less he tells you to,” directed Laura. 
“But you did perfectly right,” she added 
more gently, “to let me know. I will 
go in to him.” 

Marion, having gained her voice, 
broke out in expostulation; but Laura 
silenced her with a gesture. 

“You wait here with Unc’ Abraham,” 
she said to her nurse. “If I need you 
I'll ring the bell.” 

The moment she opened the double 
doors into the library she saw the pro- 
fessor sitting in his chair at the table, 
his head resting on his hand. He 
started and looked up in surprise, rec- 
ognizing her footstep instantly. 

“Laura! How came you to return ?” 

“Unc’ Abraham called me, as I told 
him to if anything happened. And 
something has happened, daddy-profes- 
sor.” 

She glanced up at the chimney. The 
safe was closed again, and the picture 
Was in its usual place. 

“Yes. I am afraid something very 
serious has happened. That bag of 





counterfeit bonds has been stolen.” 

“By whom?” demanded the girl and 
then held her breath, for she feared 
what the answe? might be. 

“I have an idea that we were fol- 
lowed home by the man who dropped 
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the bag, and, when you and Abraham 
had gone, he slipped in here.” 

“And were you in the room when he 
came, daddy-professor ?” 

“No. But I came in just as he was 
making his escape. I heard him. I 
tried to seize him. I—TI fell and struck 

a 
my head.” 

“Oh, my dear!” cried Laura, getting 
a better view of the bruise above his 
temple. ‘Marion is with me. She will 
get something to bathe it with, and we 
will put on a compress.” 

“Oh, it is not going to kill me,” the 
professor said, but without smiling. 

“But it might have been serious.” 

“T should not have been so awkward 
as to fall.” 

“Unc’ Abraham says the robber hit 
you with a blackjack,” the girl said, 
watching him suspiciously. 

“Abraham is imaginative.” 

“You have no idea who the man 
was?” 

“Why, I—I certainly had no means 
of recognizing him,” said the blind man 
hastily. 

Laura called Marion and helped her 
bathe the rapidly purpling lump on the 
professor’s head. She then put on the 
cold compress herself. The old woman 
was fussing all the time and, with the 
negro, declared that the police should 
be called immediately to the bungalow. 

“We may all be murdered in our beds, 
belike!” exclaimed Marion. “Burglars 
and assassins, no less! And of course 
neither of those boys is at home. Hech, 
professor! But ’tis a sore thing to be 
robbed. What did the fellow get?” 

“Nothing of consequence, Marion,” 
said the blind man soothingly. “So we 
will not worry the police about it.” 

“Hech! but Abraham says he robbed 
your safe.” 5 

“Abraham is excited,” replied the 
professor. ‘Now that will do, Marion, 
and thank you. It is very neighborly 
of you and Laura to come here——” 

The Scotch woman sniffed audibly. 
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She put her hands on her hips and eyed 
the blind man in a manner that Laura 
knew threatened a voluble outburst. 
She ran at her old nurse and fairly 
pushed her out of the room. 

“You wait for me, Marion!” she com- 
manded. “And—and don’t say a 
word.” 

When the door was closed the girl 
faced Professor Spencer, trembling but 
determined. He seemed to comprehend 
her attitude, for he put out his hand in 
a warning gesture, saying: 

“Are we alone? Is the door shut?” 

“Yes. I must know the truth, daddy- 
professor. It is too late to dodge the 
issue now. I have suffered agonies al- 
ready this night because of what I be- 
lieve to be the facts. I know that only 
you and George and Monroe Fawcett 
know how to open that safe——” 

“Hush!” 

“IT woh’t hush!” she cried wildly. 
“That wasn’t George who opened it and 
took out the suit case. You can be 
sure of that, daddy-professor.” 

“Of course I am sure of it—of course 
I am,” he said quietly. 

“It was the man who dropped the 
bag up there in the house of disappear- 
ances—the man I fired at on the stairs 
—the man who I believe struck down 
George and took his gas mask to con- 
ceal his own face. I knew him then, 
daddy-professor! I knew him then! 
But I hated to speak of him. These 
things that have convinced me that he 
has done wrong—that he is banded with 
those criminals 3d 

“Hush !”’ commanded Professor Spen- 
cer again, and now he rose from his 
chair vigorously, and his sternness 
stopped Laura’s outcry. “Say no more. 
That is, it is unnecessary to pronounce 
the name of any suspect who you think 
is guilty of this crime.” 

“Very well. I will not speak his 
name. But I must tell you why I sus- 
pect him—and I have tried to crowd 
down the suspicion for days!” 
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“You have had reason to distrust him 
before this time?” the professor asked | 
thoughtfully. 

“Yes. And so has George, I believe. 
I am sure, when George went into that 
old house the other evening—before we 
found Mr. Dean dead up there—that 
he either saw this person there or found 
some trace of his presence, but would 
not admit the fact. He might have ex. 
plained, I believe, the whole matter 
when Sheriff Amsden accused him of 
murder. But he sheltered this—this 
person. And when I saw the masked 
figure stealing down that staircase I 
tell you honestly, daddy-professor, if I 
had not suspected his identity he never 
would have got by me. I could easily 
have crippled him with a pistol bullet.” 

“Oh, my dear girl!” 

“It is the truth. I let him pass. And 
in doing so I opened the way for this 
to happen. You might have been killed, 
daddy-professor!” and her voice was 
hard with indignation. 

“No, no, my dear!” the professor 
groaned. But he buried his face in his 
hands for a moment. Then: “We must 
face it. You are quite right. Thisds 
not altogether our own private wat. 
Those counterfeit bonds——” 

She started. “Oh, daddy-professor! 
Let me tell you “ 

“Wait!” he commanded. ‘They may 
yet be recovered. I will set matters @ 
motion for their recovery. If they 
should be sold as genuine bonds many 
persons may be defrauded. But, above 
and beyond all, consider the state of 
mind of that unhappy man.” 

Laura was about to speak again, al- 
though her expression had changed 
while the professor had spoken. She 
hesitated. Should she say what was ™ 
her mind or should she wait a few 
hours? 

“Let me think,” murmured the pre 
fessor. “I was trying to decide before 
you came in, whether to make this ui 
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fortunate occurrence publie at once or 
not.” 

“Oh, daddy-professor,” Laura said, 
the tears starting from her eyes, “I 
hoped to hide his wickedness from you. 
So has George, I am sure—now.” 

“We must put out of our minds any 
personal attachment we may have for 
the unhappy man. A crime has been 
committed,” said the blind man more 
strongly. “Tell me, my dear, what bits 
of evidence connect his actions with this 
criminal plot that I feel sure we have 
unearthed ?” 

“His continual thought of money. 
First of all, that. He did not care to 
look into the mystery of the old house 
until John Dean was mixed up with it. 
Then, when money appeared in the 
offing, he went at it avidly. And his 
dropping the investigation so suddenly. 
His quarreling with George was not re- 
markable. You know, he was forever 
picking on poor George.” 

At another time Professor Spencer 
might have laughed. She had never 
previously been so careful of George’s 
welfare. She went on quickly: 

“It was after that quarrel he went to 
the house, and, in the morning, I saw 
him come out of it reading that let- 

“The envelope, Laura!’ ejaculated 
the blind man. “Where is it?” 

“I have it here. I have felt from 
the first that it had some connection 
with this awful mystery.” 

“I believe it has a serious connection 
with the terrible fault of this unhappy 
man. Tell me again what manner of 
handwriting it is. My mind misgives 
me. It seems to me that something 
that you or George said about the hand- 
Writing should have warned me.” 

The girl had drawn from her pocket 
the envelope with Monroe Fawcett’s 
fame on it. She described the writing 
as she had before—and as George had 
described it. Professor Spencer lis- 
tened quietly. Then, rising, he went to 
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the mantelpiece and opened the wall safe 
once more. 

Laura saw that, as he had said, the 
black suit case was gone. Professor 
Spencer brought to the table the cash 
box that he had previously opened to 
get his packet of Victory Bonds. At 
the bottom of this box he found a thin 
packet wrapped in silk. 

As he took this out and unfolded the 
faintly odorous covering, Laura saw 
that the packet contained a few yellowed 
papers with a single letter lying on the 
top. The blind man fingered these care- 
fully and drew the letter from beneath 
the tape that bound the papers together. 

“Look at this, my dear,” he said 
gently. “Compare the writing on the 
envelope you found with the writing 
on this.” 

He turned over the yellowed envelope 
on his palm. Laura read the address 
instantly: “Mrs. Stella Fawcett.” 

The ink was faded ; but once it might 
have been as black as that on Monroe’s 
letter. It was in the same sure, run- 
ning hand. It was written with some 
peculiar kind of stylus, not an ordinary 
pen. And the word “Fawcett” on both 
envelopes, flourish and all, was exactly 
the same. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
LINKED WITH THE PAST. 


RE the two lines at all similar, 
Laura?” 

“They are exactly alike, daddy-pro- 
fessor. They are written by the same 
hand.” 

The question and her answer had a 
tremendous effect upon the girl’s mind. 
She wes to awake at night many and 
many a time thereafter and live over 
again in her imagination that moment. 
She knew that the words she said dealt 
a blow almost physical in its effect to 
the frail and sightless man she loved 
so well—so well that she could no longer 
hide from him a bitter truth. She did 
not understand all that this discovery 
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meant; but she did realize that it 
wrecked the old man’s years of love 
and guardianship of the boy whom he 
had regarded with an affection equal to 
that he gave his own son. 

Professor Spencer sank wearily into 
his chair. His pallor and the white band 
upon his head lent such a haggard look 
to his countenance that Laura began to 
weep again. Strong and self-possessed 
as she usually was, she completely lost 
control of herself for the next few sec- 
onds. 

She recovered when she felt the pres- 
sure of his kind hand upon her own. 
He had groped for it and held it with 
an affection that needed no speech for 
Laura to understand. But he said 
gently: 

“Don’t cry, my dear. You could not 
help it. I had to know. You—and 
George, too—have been trying to hide 
from me, I am afraid, certain facts that 
you knew would hurt me, But truth 
always must rise to the surface.” 

“Oh, daddy-professor!” she sobbed. 
“Monroe "e 

“It was in his blood. I feared ‘it. 
I fought against it—in my own soul.” 

Marion’s words flashed into her mem- 
ory. “The bad blood.” The old nurse 
had suspected it. And was that story, 
and the cénclusion Marion drew from 
it, linked up with this present event? 
Was it Monroe Fawcett’s father who 
had interviewed the professor the eve- 
ning before he had been blinded? Was 
Monroe’s father the cause of the terri- 
ble affliction that had made sad all these 
years in which Monroe was growing to 
manhood under the care of the victim 
of that atrocity? 

The girl’s brain swam in a fog of 
uncertainty and indecision. It was more 
than a minute before she realized that 
the professor had continued speaking: 

“So, you are quite right, Laura. Our 
Monroe—the boy we have known and 
loved—did truly disappear in that ac- 
cursed house up there at Beacon Knoll. 
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He went over to the enemy there. You 
may justly believe, too, that the letter 
you saw him reading, of which this 
envelope was the cover, is a clew to his 
association with those who, I fear, will 
be found to be at the bottom of this 
criminal mystery.” 

“Oh, daddy-professor! How can 
you. be sure?” she whispered. 

“We can be sure of nothing as yet. 
But we may consider the evidence and 
so draw certain conclusions. First of 
all—that handwriting.” 

He was silent for a moment while 
she waited breathlessly for the revela- 
tion which she knew he was about to 
make. 

“T mentioned the other day Monroe's 
father, Reeves Fawcett,” said the pro- 
fessor quietly. “He was my friend and 
roommate at college. He had what I 
then considered the eccentricites of 
genius. Perhaps they were. But in the 
end his genius degenerated into criminal 
activities. 

“IT told you he was a failure. He 
was, because he lacked the patience and 
the willingness to suffer and to wait, 
which is the fate of most inventive 
minds. Progress in science, Laura, isa 
fight—sometimes a long and _ hopeless 
fight for the experimenter and savant. 
Note the stories of most of the masters 
who have finally gained the heights. 

“Reeves Fawcett was eager for 
money—as Monroe is. He could not 
bear to pay the great price for success 
that nature and a blind world exacts 
from him who would benefit mankind. 

“He gave his mind, too, to subjects 
that I could not approve. He dabbled 
in experiments, the results of which, 9 
far as I could see, would not be a bene 
fit but a detriment to mankind. In fact, 
he was ahead of his times. That is, he 
foresaw something which we—wh0 
thought unbelievable such a war as this 
we have just passed through, for 
stance—were not ready to accept. 

“I knew that the bizarre and the tet 
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rible appealed to Reeves Fawcett. But 
I did not know that it had eroded his 
very character. I knew of his career 
and its nonsuccess only through letters 
which he wrote me for several years 
after we had parted as classmates. Dur- 
ing this time I speak of I had met and 
married George’s mother. 

- “Circumstances arose that brought 
Reeves Fawcett to the city where we 
were then living. We had in our house- 
hold at the time a lovely young woman 
—a distant connection of my wife— 
whom we treated as a daughter; a most 
lovable girl, as beautiful as she was 
good. 

“Reeves made his headquarters at 
our house, as was but natural. I 
scarcely realized how greatly he was at- 
tracted by Stella, or how she was drawn 
to him. At the time my dear wife and 
I had an interest that drew us closer to 
each other than ever before. We were 
approaching middle age, and she was 
about to become a mother—a happiness 
that we had lost hope of, we had been 
so long married. 

“Therefore neither of us noted the 
signs of the catastrophe that was ap- 
proaching. When it fell, it was a double 
stroke. Reeves Fawcett was revealed 
as a member of a criminal band that 
had carried through a series of forgeries 
that shocked the city. The work could 
not have been done without his sci- 
entific aid. He fled and was not cap- 
tured by the police. But he left behind 
him a heartbroken and pridebroken girl 
whom he had enticed into a secret mar- 
riage—our Stella.” . 

“I wish you hadn’t to tell me, daddy- 
professor,” whispered Laura, clinging to 
his hand now. “It hurts you so——” 

“It does hurt. But it is right you 
should know what I consider the truth 
about Monroe. Monroe has been your 
friend and playmate. In the story of 
his wicked father and his unfortunate 
mother you may find some excuse—at 
least, some reason—for his downfall. 
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“I was never able to follow Reeves 
Faweett’s career. He escaped the po- 
lice net, while his comrades in crime 
paid the penalty. A few letters came 
from foreign lands to Stella. She never 
answered them, I know. I know now, 
too, that he was not told of the birth 
of his own son six months after our 
George was born. Our dear Stella died 
when Monroe was born, and George’s 
mother lived only a few years. Stella’s 
sorrow cast a pall over Mrs. Spencer’s 
later years, and with her demise I had 
to bolster up my own courage for the 
sake of the boys. 

“T have tried,” said the blind man 
softly, “to be both father and mother 
to them. You have helped in their 
growth, my dear Laura, for you have 
supplied the feminine atmosphere that 
was very much needed in this house.” 

“You told me Reeves Fawcett was 
dead,” Laura said hesitatingly. 

“T hoped he was. I had never heard 
of him since——” 

Laura seized his hand again as he 
hesitated. Her voice was hoarse with 
excitement: 

“Since the night before you were 
blinded, daddy-professor! You saw 
him then! He came to you!” 

“Laura! How do you know this? 
I have never mentioned it to a soul,” 
he cried. 

“Marion told me. She suspected that 
man was Monroe’s father.” 

“Ah! True. She let him in, I re- 
member. I confess I thought he had 
come to take away Monroe, that he had 
learned somehow about him. But it 
was not for that that he came to see 
me.” 

The blind man remained silent for 
several minutes, while the girl waited 
expectantly. 

“T may as well tell you all,” he re- 
sumed finally, with a sigh. “Yes, it is 
best. At the time you speak of I was 
working on the great Carstairs parch- 
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ment forgeries, as they were called. An 
estate long in the courts.came near to 
being robbed in a most ingenious way 
by forged documents. A million and a 
half of money was the prizé. A man 
named Daniel Lazairre was at the head 
of this swindling syndicate. I never 
saw the man or many of the members 
of the band, for when the court pro- 
ceedings came I had lost my sight, and 
my testimony was given in darkness.” 

“Oh, my dear!” breathed Laura. 

“They said—the police said—that the 
gang had tried to blow my laboratory 
up with me in it, to destroy my evi- 
dence. If it is so, they were unsuc- 
cessful. They were all punished. La- 
zairre was sentenced to a long term. 
As George told you, he was released 
within the last three years and disap- 
peared. And yet, some things about 
this Beacon Knoll mystery—those coun- 
terfeit bonds, so skillfully made, the 
whole devilish plot connected with the 
disappearance—somehow links Dan La- 
zairre in my mind with this present 
crime.” 

“But Monroe’s father?” gasped 
Laura. 

“Ah! I must tell you about that. 
Reeves Fawcett visited me on the eve- 
ning your old nurse told you of. He 
confessed to me that he was connected 
with the Carstairs forgery band. If 
I presented my evidence he, with the 
others, would be found guilty. At that 
time they were all out on heavy bail. 
He could not escape, he said, from the 
penalty of this crime unless I withheld 
my evidence. It was to tempt me to do 
that that he came to me.” 

“And sso he tried to kill you!” cried 
Laura in horror. “Because you re- 
fused, he attempted to assassinate you, 
daddy-professor ?” 

“At least, the police were right in say- 
ing that some of the band were at the 
bottom of that attempt. But you can 
see, my dear, that I could not accuse 
Monroe’s father. Much more so when 


you consider that I learned at that time 
that he did not even. know he had a 
son. And I hid it from him. He was 
too excited to note any slip of the tongue 
I may have made when he came to me 
that night. And so I paid for the boy 
with my eyesight, perhaps. Do you 
wonder, Laura, that I have held him 
so dear all these years?” 

She was weeping again now. She 
could not answer. The pity of it! 
That he should have paid so heavily— 
yet so cheerfully—for the love of the 
boy who had now turned upon him. 
Like father, like son! Reeves Fawcett 
had betrayed the trust of his friend; 
Monroe Fawcett had betrayed the love 
of his more than father}! 

“That is the story, my dear,” said 
Professor Spencer finally. “You know 
it all now. I believe that Reeves Faw- 
cett escaped the police net in that Car- 
stairs case, after all; for his name did 
not appear in the indictment. And I 
hoped he was dead. 

“But this single line you téll me is 
on the envelope Monroe must have re 
ceived links his father to this present 
time. It cannot be doubted. The name 
‘Monroe Fawcett’ would assure the fa- 
ther of the identity of the son. The 
mother’s maiden name was Stella Mon- 
roe. 

“The address on this letter I show 
you was written by Monroe’s father. 
It was the one letter I found among 
the poor girl’s effects after she was 
dead. The handwriting being the same, 
as you assure me, I must conclude that 
Reeves Fawcett rises out of his black 
past to strike at me again. And he has 
struck me in a most tender spot,” he 
concluded, so low that she could 
scarcely hear the words. 

Laura looked at his bandaged head. 
Literally, the blind man had been struck 
—struck down on the floor of this room 
—by Reeves Fawcett through the hand 
of his son. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
RUDOLPH AND ROMEO. 


T was long after midnight when Laura 

and the old Scotchwoman returned 
to Bonnell Lodge. The girl did not feel 
the necessity of having an armed escort 
on this occasion, and she believed that 
the bungalow would not again be visited 
by any marauder. She had hidden one 
secret still from Professor Spencer ; but 
it was of such a nature that its reten- 
tion would do neither the blind man 
or anybody else an injury. 

Weariness closed her eyes almost as 
soon as she was in bed and Marion had 
grumblingly left her; but Laura slept, 
only to dream. And her dreams were 
a jumble of miraculous incidents in 
which Monroe Fawcett and his unfor- 
tunate father played prominent parts. 

She awoke to the call of a silvery- 
toned alarm clock at five, her first sane 
thought being: “Could it be possible 
that Reeves Fawcett was engaged in 
those mysteries at Beacon Knoll? And 
had he deliberately enmeshed his son 
in the crime of counterfeiting—perhaps 
in worse?” 

It was not so difficult after what 
Laura had heard from Professor Spen- 
cer, and because of her intimate knowl- 
edge of Monroe’s character, to believe 
that the latter could be tempted into 
evil ways. Since becoming of age Mon- 
toe had been continually talking about 
“getting a big stake.” He had the itch 
for money without the staple qualities 
that go to build the character of the 
money-maker. 

Laura knew that the young man had 
cast covetous eyes upon her fortune. 
That he really loved her or any other 
woman she did not believe. He was 
literally a “lady’s man,” but without 
teally attracting women. After all, as 
she had considered that memorable 
might of her dinner and dance, it was 
the clumsy George who invariably 
pleased. 


If Monroe had been tempted to join 
this band of criminals it was because he 
saw the possibility of getting a fortune 
quickly. The half million in counterfeit 
bonds that Laura had secured by chance 
proved the desperate ends to which the 
criminals had gone to obtain a fortune. 
If Monroe had agreed to aid in -the 
marketing of these counterfeits it would 
be for the profits accruing to him in 
such a transaction. 

A cup of coffee sufficed the girl for 
breakfast. She had little appetite. Be- 
fore leaving again for the bungalow she 
routed out Bilboy and gave that faithful 
lad special counsel to remain on the 
place and see that no lurkers were har- 
bored about the lodge. 

For there was a_ possibility—and 
Laura had more than mere intuition to 
suggest it—that the person who had 
raided the bungalow the night before 
might not be altogether satisfied with 
the result of his robbery of the pro- 
fessor’s safe and would visit the lodge. 
But she said nothing of this to the blind 
man. 

Tommy Wells, in the black car, was 
at the bungalow almost as soon as Laura 
arrived there. And it was a Tommy 
Wells in a state of vast excitement. 

“What d’you think, Miss Bonnell?” 
he shouted, hurrying up the walk to the 
porch where she was waiting for the 
appearance of the professor. “They got 
Sam Wishart and his motor boat. I 
tell you, Jim Colt is a cleaner. He 
makes these county politicians, like Ar- 
den, look like six punched nickels.” 

“He has arrested that man who went 
to the well, has he?” 

“Surest thing you know! And you'll 
never guess who else he roped on the 
boat with Wishart. He took ’em all 
in as vags—on the chance. But Colt 
did not know who they were till I took 
a squint at ’em in the cells and told 
him.” 

“Oh, Mr. Wells! Those tramps?” 
cried the girl, clasping her hands. 
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“You've hit it. Rudolph and Romeo. 
Remember their names? That little ac- 
tor is scared stiff. Yet even he won't 
tell all he knows. There is somebody 
they are both afraid of more than they 
fear the police.” 

“Where have they been all this time?” 
asked Laura earnestly. 

“In good time I’ll tell you and Pro- 
fessor Spencer all abdut it. I got in- 
terviews with them for my story— 
whenever the old gentleman is willing I 
should release it. Ah, here he is.” 

The professor had heard the report- 
er’s last words, and his questions quickly 
brought out the complete story of the 
arrest of the three men in the motor 
boat as they endeavored to land about 

-midnight at a deserted dock at the 
poorer end of Rainbolt City. 

“Tt looked as if they might have been 
expecting to meet somebody there,” ex- 
plained Tommy, “for when the plain- 
clothes man who had been on the watch 
for the boat under Chief Colt’s instruc- 
tion appeared on the dock Sam hailed 
him with some kind of password. 

“The dick rushed ’em and made Sam 
tie up the boat and marched them all 
three to the lockup. They were loaded 
down with a regular arsenal, too. That 
will go hard with ’em, if nothing more. 
And the hobos know it. The big fel- 
low isn’t ready to talk much. But lit- 
tle Romeo Well! If you ever 
saw a scared rabbit!” 

“How much have they told?” the pro- 
fessor asked, as they got into the car. 

“Sam won't say a word. The big 
hobo, as I have said, doesn’t care to talk 
much. But I got a pretty straight story 
out of Romeo, he being alone in his 
cell. He’s afraid one of the others will 
turn State’s evidence ahead of him. You 
know the breed.” 

The reporter went on to relate the 
tale Romeo had confided in him. On 
the day of the thunderstorm, when he 
and Rudolph had tried to steal Laura’s 
hand bag and had later escaped into 
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the house of disappearances, the two 
tramps, who had been living there for 
some day’, first became aware of the 
presence of other persons in the off 
house. 

“He won’t tell how they got wise to 
it ot how they were taken into the hide. 
out of those counterfeiters. He’s still 
afraid of ’em, But he and Rudolph 
have been in and out, doing the errands, 
getting provisions, and all that, for who- 
ever is the master mind running that 
crowd.” 

“The master mind—yes,” repeated 
Professor Spencer reflectively. 

The tramps and Wishart, Tommy had 
learned, were the outside agents. With 
out doubt the two hobos had attacked 
Laura on that evening when Tommy, 
George, and the real-estate agent had 
driven over to the house to investigate 
the strange light the reporter had seen 

, there. 

“But why they tackled Miss Bonnell 
I couldn’t find out.” 

“Never mind that,” said the professor 
quickly. 

Nor did Laura wish to have the point 
discussed. She could guess _ easily 
enough now why she had been attacked. 
She had been watching Monroe Faw 
cett as he entered the house, and these 
tramps knew that he was one of the 
crowd hived up irl the old mansion. 

“I pumped Romeo about the mut 
der,”. went on Tommy. “That scared 

-him almost into fits. He denies know 
ing anything about a murder. And 4 
for George Spencer’s disappearance, he 
swears he cannot explain it. There i 
a connection through that dry well, he 
admitted to me, to the underground 
chamber occupied by the band. But he 
would not tell me how they entered the 
house through the chimney. He’s 4 
whole lot jumbled in his mind, at the 
best,” said Tommy in conclusion, 4% 
he steered the black car into Rainbolt's 
main street. “But he’ll tell all he knows 
in the end. No doubt of that.” 
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“But,” asked Laura, leaning forward 
earnestly, “didn’t he say anything about 
John Dean?” 

“Not a word. Swears he never saw 
the man. Doesn’t know anything about 
the murder. If John Dean was a cap- 
tive of that band for two weeks before 
he was killed, Romeo says he doesn’t 
know anything about it. And, do you 
know, I believe he’s telling the truth on 
that point.”’ 

“It may be,” was the proféssor’s com- 
ment, and before Laura could express 
her own opinion they stopped at the city 
jail. ; 

“Chief Colt said he would wait for 
you here, professor,” explained the re- 
porter. “He sent four more men over 
to Beacon Knoll last night after he heard 
from you; and now he is prepared to 
take over half his force if necessary to 
get at the ‘innards’ of the old place. He 
doesn’t want to call on the State con- 
stabulary. Wants to do the job him- 
self.” 

“Jim Colt suits me,” declared the pro- 
fessor warmly. “I don’t want any bet- 
ter help than he can furnish, Let me 
get out. You come with me, Mr. Wells. 
There is one thing I want to find out 
before we go over yonder. And those 
tramps can tell me.” 

“Don’t bother with the wrynecked 
one—the big fellow,” advised Tommy, 
giving the blind man a guiding hand. 
“He’s a clam.” 

“T'll make him talk,” Professor Spen- 
cer said grimly, as he started for the 
door of the jail office. 

Laura waited in the car a tiresome 
half hour, while the streets of the town 
came slowly to life. When Tommy ap- 
peared in the lead on their return his 
face expressed such amazement that; 
had she not been so anxious, she must 
surely have burst into laughter. 

~ What is the matter with you, Mr. 
Wells?” she asked the young reporter. 

“Tl’m—I’m Say, Miss Bonnell, 
he did make him talk !” 
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“He made who talk?” 

“The gander-necked Rudolph. Oh, 
yes; he talked—I’ll say he did! And 
what he’s spilled Say!” he whis- 
pered, for the professor was now com- 
ing out of the jail office on the arm of 
the chief of police. ‘I’ve got to hand it 
to my boss. Old Barring was right for 
once.” 

“What do you mean?” Laura mur- 
mured. 

“About that John Dean, the rubber 
king. Confound him, anyway! And 
now I’ve got to eat my words!” the re- 
porter finished with a hollow groan. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
UNRAVELING THE SKEIN. 


‘THE professor and Chief Jim Colt 
were too close to the car for fur- 
ther speech. The blind man introduced 
the chief to Laura. Colt was a stocky 
man with a stubby gray mustache and 
wonderfully calm, brown eyes. He fa- 
vored one leg a great deal as he climbed 
into the front seat beside Tommy Wells. 
Laura gave Professor Spencer her 
hand to guide him into the tonneau. 

As the reporter started the car and 
they rolled up the street, Laura saw a 
heavier automobile come out of the alley 
beside the police station and follow 
them. There were half a dozen po- 
licemen in it, and she saw tools and a 
reel of small wire cable. 

“Oh, daddy-professor, what are we 
going to do?” 

“We are going to get into that hide- 
out,” he said with satisfaction. “Jim 
Colt takes full responsibility for our 
acts. Murder has been done, the mur- 
derers are in hiding, and he does not 
need a court order to’ tear that old house 
down to get at the criminals.” 

“But, George?” asked the girl faintly. 

“Tf for nothing else, we must get into 
that nest and find him. Those fellows 
back in the jail there have not been 
underground since George disappeared ; 
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but they have told me enough to make 
pretty. plain the working of these mys- 
terious disappearances—and other 
things.” 

He sighed, and the expression of his 
face was mournful indeed. But in a 
moment, roused by the thought of her 
desire to hear more, the blind man con- 
tinued : 

“They have no name for the man at 
the head of the organization. Nor could 
they tell me just how many men are 
in it. They come and go, I am told— 
all but the chief, who never leaves the 
underground chambers. 

“The dry well enabled the band to 
communicate with those outside. Sam 
Wishart dropped down his empty bucket 
with a note in it, and the bucket was 
filled from the cistern down there be- 
fore the bucket was allowed to be drawn 
up again. In the old days, when the 
chambers were excavated as a refuge 
from the Indians, there was a connec- 
tion with the well, of course. These 
counterfeiters merely used the means at 
their hands. 

“The entrance to the passage inside 
the house is very skillfully hidden, I 
must admit. But we will chop our way 
into the mystery. Arad Somes, or his 
forerunners in this present house on the 
knoll, must have been aware of the sub- 
terranean chambers and the way to get 
into them. Why the story was never 
revealed, we cannot even guess, of 
course. 

‘But these fellows—at least, the 
leader of this band of counterfeiters, 
whoever he may be—learned of the ex- 
istence of the secret vaults. The story 
of the loaded motor trucks seen at the 
house is quite true. That was when the 
machinery and supplies of calcium car- 
bide were brought to the place. 

“For you were quite right in your 
suspicion, Laura,” pursued the profes- 
sor. “Acetylene gas is being made and 
used at Beacon Knoll. But, from what 
I have gathered from that ignorant man 
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just now, the gas is being used ina © 
somewhat different way and for differ. 
ent purposes than ordinarily. There is 
a powerful blast furnace, and on certain 
occasions, when the passage into the 
subcellars is open, the fierce glare of that 
furnace illuminates the old house in the 
ghostly fashion which you and Tommy 
Wells speak of. 

“The vaults are lit by the gas as well. 
There are printing machines and other 
paraphernalia which, I believe, would 
only be known to and used by a man 
posted thoroughly on certain scientific 
studies. This chief—so called by the 
tramp—is almost a magician, according 
to his belief. He is so afraid of the 
man’s vengéance that he could scarcely 
be encouraged to speak.” 

“He must be a very wicked man, 
daddy-professor,” murmured Laura. 

“A very able man, at least,” said the 
blind man grimly. “But I asked such 
questions as would lead this prisoner 
to think we had discovered everything. 
In that way I learned what I needed to 
know regarding the gas chamber and 
the murder of that poor man whom we 
found up there.” 

“Oh! Poor Mr. Dean!” 

“This chief of the band is experi 
menting with a poisonous gas, of which 
the tramps are more afraid than they 
are of the man himself. When they 
were captured in the house and made to 
join the band—this, of course, we may 
take with a grain or two of salt—the 
old hound that Houston Poole had left 
there to drive off marauders had beet 
taken below ground. He was kept be 
cause of his proclivity to howl when 
anybody came near the premises. 

“But the other night when a person 
whom this tramp calls ‘the young boss 
joined the party underground, he ob 
jected to the dog being kept there. 
He declared that the brute’s howling 
was attracting too much atterfion 0 
the house and would, ultimately, bring 
about a more determined investigatiom 
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That young boss was, of course, Mon- 
roe Fawcett.” 
“Yes, yes; I understand, daddy-pro- 
fessor. But what did they do to poor 
Bowser?” asked Laura. 
“And what did they do to the man 
whom we found with his head beaten 
-n, eh?” said the professor slowly. “It 
_ was a most atrocious thing; yet if we 

are to believe these tramps, it was not 
adeliberate murder. Only deliberate in 
the case of the dog.” 

“What do you mean, daddy-profes- 
sor?” cried the girl. 

“That closet was arranged as an ex- 
periment chamber—a gas chamber. In 
it this chief tried the effects of his 
new gas upon such small animals as he 
could obtain. It seems that the ani- 

mals—and evidently human beings—can 
remain in an atmosphere charged with 
the poisonous ether for so many sec- 
onds, and then, in a flash, they drop 
dead. The tramp is really terrified by 
what he has seen of the workings of 
this deadly mixture. 

“To get rid of the dog it was natural 
that the gas chamber should be used. 
As near as I can make out they took 
the poor brute up there early in the 
morning—the § morning following 
George’s search of the house. Under- 
stand ?” 

“Oh, yes!” exclaimed Laura. “Tihe 
morning of the day on which the body 
was found there?” 

“Quite so. They shut the dog into 
the closet and turned on the gas. This 
tramp says they were frightened away 
from the closet by the entrance of a 
man into the house by the hole in the 
shutter which George had opened. 

“This man searched about the lower 
floor. He must have heard the dog 
whining or struggling in the closet. He 
opened the door and stepped in him- 
self to see what was the matter with 
the brute which then, probably, was at 
his final gasp. The door closed ‘i 

“Oh! Oh! Don’t tell me any more, 
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daddy-professor! Poor Mr. Dean! 
Those villains! And then they beat in 
his head so that nobody would recog- 
nize him——” 

“Ah, is that your final judgment, 
Laura?” the blind man asked her. 

Before she could reply or ask any 
further question, they rounded the 
shoulder of the hill and came in sight 
of the house of disappearances. The 
premises seemed alive with policemen, 
and at the gateway stood half a hun- 
dred excited people drawn hither by 
stories of the mystery. 

Tommy Wells drove up to the porch, 
but the police car stopped outside and 
the men alighted and unloaded the tools. 
Sergeant Jackson stepped forward and 
saluted his chief. 

“IT .am glad you brought the wire 
cable, chief,” he said. “That chimney 
is built like a fortress, and it would 
take dynamite to get at the insides of it. 
But there’s sure a way in by the well.” 

“Don’t let your men take unnecessary 
risks, Mr. Colt,” urged the professor. 
“And those who go into the house must 
wear masks. They may find the whole 
house full of the poison.” 

“You leave it to me, Professor Spen- 
cer,” advised the chief of the Rainbolt 
force. “Just you and the lady stand 
clear. Acetylene gas is mighty explo- 
sive, and we do not know what those 
fellows may be capable of doing. They 
have already shown themselves to be 
bad eggs. No two ways about that.” 

He walked briskly after this men, who 
were headed for the rear premises. 
Tommy Wells was not too excited to 
think of the safety of the blind man and 
Laura. 

“Shan’t I drive you out of the 
grounds, sir?” he asked the professor. 

“We will remain here,” said the blind 
man. “Keep watch of the front door, 
Laura. You have your revolver?” 

“Yes, daddy-professor. But—but I 
am frightened. I am alarmed for 
George.” 
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He patted her hand. “We must hope 
for the best. If George has not already 
been injured, I do not believe they will! 
harm him now that they are sure of 
being captured. The most desperate 
criminals are usually the most cautious. 
A penitentiary sentence is one thing; 
the electric chair is quite another !” 

She shuddered but did not speak 
again, watching first the open door of 
the old house and then the crowd of 
policemen around the distant well curb. 
The blind man paced back and forth be- 
fore the porch steps on the gravel. He, 
too, was silent for a time. The minutes 
lagged by until half an hour was gone. 
Suddenly, from the back premises, a 
shout arose. 

“What’s that?” cried the professor, 
turning sharply toward the door of the 
house. 

“Tt is the men at the well 

“No, no! Somebody in the house,” 
declared thé professor. “I heard a 
footfall. Look out, Laura! Call some 
of those men. If anybody tries to get 
out this way us 

But nobody appeared at either the 
door or the front windows of the old 
house. Tommy Wells came running 
from the rear. 

“They've got him!” he 
“He’s all right!” ' 

“George!” gasped Laura. 


9) 


shouted. 


“Is he 
—is 

“He’s all right. George Spencer is 
all right,” repeated the reporter. “And 
they have got two of the band at least. 
Jackson and one of the other cops went 
down that rope and got in through the 
passage and held ’em up. George Spen- 
cer is all right, I tell you!” 

3ut the blind man waved this aside. 
“The leader? Have they found him?” 
he demanded earnestly. 

“T don’t think so. Chief Colt is going 
down himself. They are going to search 
the whole place and break through into 
the house.” 

“Tell them to be careful of the gas. 
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There is danger,” urged the professor, 
“And he must send men here to head 
off any escape. The leader, whoever 
he is, must be apprehended. Impressit 
upon the chief’s mind, Mr. Wells.” 

The reporter darted away again, re 
turning soon with two of the police 
men, 

“Where is George?” asked the anx- 
ious girl. “Why doesn’t George come” 

“Oh, he is down there yet,” Tommy 
explained. ‘He swears he’ll come out 
only by the way he was dragged in— 
through the chimney stairway. Gee! 
I’m crazy to go down and see that 
place myself, Miss Bonnell. What a 
story this will make!” 

He started up the porch steps. The 
professor heard him. 

“Boy,” he cried, “don’t go into that 
house without putting on one of those 
masks. You other men, too. Mind 
what I say!” 

“All right, professor,” agreed Tom- 
my. He had reached the doorway. 
“Here they are in the box where they 
were left.” 

“Have a care what you do, young 
man!” urged the professor. “If the 
leader of this band has not been found 
below there then he is somewhere if 
the house.” 

‘He was so excited himself by now, 
however, that he went up to the door 
with Laura. Tommy put on a mask 
and mounted the stairs. They heard 
him ascend them and then go on into 
the rear hall. Laura’s heart beat 9 
heavily that she pressed her hand upon 
her side to retard its pounding. With 
her other hand she gripped the blind 
man’s sleeve. 

Minutes dragged by so slowly that 
the girl could scarcely suppress a desité 
to scream. She heard the policemen 
whispering together just inside the doo. 
What would happen next? 

Of a sudden an excited shout from 
Tommy. Wells reached their straining 
ears. Then came a jumble of voices 
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: and the tramping of feet upon the sec- 


ond floor of the house. 

“Here is George. I know his step!” 
exclaimed the blind man and drew the 
girl into the great hall as the big fellow, 
followed by Tommy and several officers, 
came down the stairs. 

Laura could not speak, but her eyes 
said volumes as they devoured the face 
of the professor’s son. His head was 
bandaged, and he was pale. But his 
confident smile was quite as usual. 

“Hello, dad! Hello, Laura,” he said 
cheerfully. ‘Guess we’ve solved the 
mystery of the house of disappearances 
at last.” 

But Laura could not meet his mat- 
ter-of-fact approach with equal cour- 
age. She was too utterly shaken. She 


‘all but tumbled into the big fellow’s 


arms when he reached the lower hall, 
quite disregarding those who stood by. 

“George! George!” she whispered. 
“Were you hurt? Your poor head!” 
and she touched the bandage tenderly. 

“My head’s too thick to be hurt much 
by a blackjack,” said he, laughing rue- 
fully. 

“He struck you, George! 
him!” the girl gasped. 

“How’s that?” demanded George. 
“Who are you talking about, Laura ?” 

“You know well enough,” she whis- 
pered. “Oh, my dear, he might have 
killed you, and he might have killed 
daddy-professor afterward! I let him 
escape! I let him escape! But I really 
thought, George, that I was doing the 
right thing.” 
“Easy!” he told her encouragingly. 
‘Don’t blab everything you know, That 
Won't do. If you let the one who 
knocked me down escape from this con- 
founded house, you did quite the right 
thing. Believe me, if he should turn up 
now he would complicate matters and 
no mistake,” 

He patted her shoulder encouragingly 
and turned to answer his father’s reit- 
trated demand. 
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“Where is he? Where is he?” de- 
manded Professor Spencer, putting out 
his hand to grope for that of his son. 
“Did you get him?” 

“Whom does he mean ?” asked the big 
fellow, looking at Laura and almost 
shrinking from his father’s touch. 

“T mean the man who headed this 
band—the chief criminal. Haven’t you 
found him?” 

“Not yet. It does seem,” admitted 
George slowly, “as though that chap 
really is a ghost. He’s got clear away, 
dad.” 

“No!” cried the professor harshly. 
“Laura and I heard him in here not half 
an hour ago. He did not get by us. 
He is here si 

He suddenly. wheeled and stooped to 
search for the box of gas masks in the 
corner. He seized one of the masks 
and began to buckle it over this head. 

“Mask yourself, Laura. Be careful. 
The rest of you—those who haven’t 
masks—keep back.” 

But Tommy Wells, already hooded, 
followed the blind man and the girl 
through the reception room and the din- 
ing room. Professor Spencer hurried 
on almost without guidance. 

“The swinging door—is this it? Hook 
it back, Laura,” he said hoarsely. 

She obeyed. The professor fumbled 
at the knob of the closet door. 

“Take care. Keep back. We do not 
know how powerful that poison is,” he 
muttered and pulled toward him the 
closet door. 

Laura uttered a shriek, which was 
muffled behind her mask. She sank 
back into Tommy Wells’ arms, and the 
reporter drew her away. 

For, standing erect in the air-tight 
chamber was a figure—the figure of a 
bearded man with a black skull cap on 
his head and wide-open, glassy eyes. A 
dead man that, when the door was 





opened pitched forward as though to 
embrace him, into the blind man’s arms! 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE LIGHT OF REVELATION. 


NTENT as he was on the events 
which closed the mystery of the 
house of disappearances, Tommy Wells 
offered to take Laura home and did 
so. Then he hurried back to Beacon 
Knoll in the black car, where the pro- 
fessor had remained with George to 
cast up the final details of the dreadful 
tragedy in which the inquiry into the 
disappearance of John Dean had ended. 
Tommy was well aware that he was go- 
ing to write one of the biggest news 
stories of the year, and he was loath 
to miss a single particular. 

Laura went to bed. Even Marion’s 
tart tongue was hushed when she saw 
her young mistress’ haggard face. . She 
immediately put Yvonne aside with a 
high hand and attended to “her child” 
with all that wealth of love and tender- 
ness for her mistress which her obsti- 
nate old heart really held. Marion real- 
ized that this was no occasion for words. 
She even held in check her curiosity— 
suppression which was nothing less than 
marvelous ! 

So much had happened within forty- 
eight hours that at first Laura’s brain 
refused to consider the events in orderly 
fashion. Everything seemed jumbled 
in her mind, and finally, in utter exhaus- 
tion, she fell asleep. 

It was dark when she awoke. Tea 
time and dinner time were both passed. 
In the pale glimmer of a shaded night 
light Marion sat rotking softly, as 
Laura remembered seeing her so often 
when some childish illness had kept her 
in bed. 

“Oh, dear Marion!” she whispered. 
“T’m not ill, am I?” 

“Hech! Not a bit of it. Just tired 
—complete. Your broth, a bit of fish, 
a goodly slice’ roast, and a salad will 
be ready for you in the next room the 
very minute you put your footsies out 
0’ bed.” 
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“Oh, I am hungry, Marion,” admitted 
the girl and bobbed up from the pi- 
low at once. 

“Ah, I thought you’d be sharp-set 
when you woke. No, no! Don’t nm 
in to table that way. Do up your pretty 
hair—there’s a neat lassie. And put 
on this better robe I hunted out o’ the 
press for you.” 

“Oh, bother! 
lar?” 

“For,” pursued Marion with pursed 
lips, “‘you have a visitor.” 

“A caller? Oh, Marion! I amat 
home to nobody this evening. I must 
dress as soon as possible and run over 
to see how daddy-professor fares.” 

“You'll put on that robe,” said her 
nurse sternly. “And you'll stay in your 
own house and not be a gadabout this 
night, I’m telling you.” 

“Who is calling?” 

“Ah, ’tis somebody you ought to be 
glad to see. A fine, big lad 

“It’s George. Tell him to wait a 
minute,” commanded Laura. 

She was sitting very demurely before 
her delayed dinner, clad in a simple, 
though becoming, housedress, when 
George was shown in. He was in dit 
ner dress and had never looked bigger 
—or calmer—in his life. The excite 
ment of the last few days, his own 
peril, that awful final incident at the 
house of disappearances that Laura now 
so clearly remembered—all had made as 
little impression on George as a rubber 
ball on asphalt! 

“Do find a chair and sit dows, 
George. You fill the whole room whet 
you stand!” ; 

“Yes,” he said, grinning, “there 
just as much of meas ever. Those fel- 
lows up there at Beacon Knoll only 
beat me up a little, and that added swell 
ings to my anatomy rather than deplet- 
ing my weight.” 

She noticed a plaster over the cut 0 
his forehead. She remembered the blow 
she had heard and his fall and how tt 
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had all happened. A flash of that hor- 
ror when she realized who had struck 
him down came over her again. She 
shuddered and dropped her knife and 
fork. 

“Oh, George!” she murmured. “You 
might have lost your life!” 

“Not much danger of that, Laura. 
And, anyway, it’s all cleaned up now— 
or as much as can be cleaned up before 
the courts take hold.” He was looking 
at her with sudden new interest. 

“Is daddy-professor all right ?” 

“Right as a trivet at home and in bed. 
It's been kind of a pull on him, too— 
poor old dad! I hated to have him 
know about Monroe, Laura; but I see 
you spilled the beans 34 

“I like that!” she cried, sitting up 
straighter in her chair and fairly glar- 
ing at him. “Do you think I deliber- 
ately betrayed Monroe’s frightful de- 
pravity, George Spencer? I tried my 
best to hide what I suspected.” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter now,” George 
said somewhat gruffly. ‘Dad knows— 
knows all.” 

“No, he doesn’t! And neither do you. 

. Some things I have managed to keep to 
myself, let me tell you.” 

He looked at her curiously; but in 
general George’s calm was not to be ruf- 
fled. He only said: 

“Some mystery monger, aren’t you? 
I suppose you think you will set -up in 
tivalry to the Spencer Inquiry Bureau 
After all this experience.” 

She looked at him with a sudden flut- 
tering color in her cheeks and more than 
a little hesitancy. “I—I might con- 
sider a partnership,” she said faintly. 

George never for a moment saw the 
opening she gave him. Oh, clumsy 
George! He was thinking of his father 
again. 

“Dad hasn’t taken so much active in- 
terest in a case for some years. Must 
admit things were coming fast and furi- 
ous for a while there. You are a good 
Sport, Laura.” 
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“Oh!” and she pouted. Was that all 
he had to say to hét? ; 

“It got me going,” the big fellow said 
reflectively. ‘Especially when they had 
me down in that underground chamber. 
I couldn’t see my way out for a while. 
And that Dan Lazairre ai 

“George! You know well enough 
that isn’t his real name. That awful 
creature was Monroe’s father,’ she 
cried. 

“Well—yes—that’s so. But the po- 
lice don’t know it, and, if you don’t 
tell, you may be sure dad and I never 
will. Something wrong in the blood 
there, sure enough, I hid all I could 
from dad about Monroe’s doings; but 
it’s no, use now. What’s to be done 
about those counterfeit bonds that he 
has made off with, I can’t see.” 

“Oh, George!” she again exclaimed 
and was about to say more, when he 
added : 

“And Tommy Wells! He has had to 
change so many of his opinions, and so 
frequently, that he scarcely knows 
where he gets off. But I believe that 
to-night he is engaged in writing the 
greatest news story of his young life.” 

He chuckled again that irritating 
chuckle which always did—and, she 
knew, always would—vex Laura. She 
clenched her fist and smote the table 
hard enough to make the dishes dance. 

“Don’t do that!’ she cried. ‘“It—it’s 
positively idiotic! Here you have been 
through the most wonderful—the mast 
thrilling—experience; you have been in 
positive danger of your life; two men 
have been killed, and the most astound- 
ing things have happened, and all you 
do is chuckle about it!” 

“Come, sis!” he said 
“Don’t tear into a fellow so. 
you want me to do—weep?”’ 

“Well, I have wept,” declared Laura 
and looked at the moment as though 
she might do so immediately. ‘Tell me 
all that happened to you, George. I 
am so excited even now that 1 can 


sheepishly. 
What do 
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scarcely sit still here. Come! Report 
to me just as you do to your father. 
Oh! Suppose they had killed you, 
George?” 

“Oh, Laura,” he murmured hoarsely, 
trying to look away from her lovely and 
expressive face, “I—I guess I was never 
in much danger.” 

Ah poor George! Inarticulate as 
ever. How Monroe would have rel- 
ished such a situation as this! The 
thought stung Laura’s mind ; but it only 
made her shudder because it raised the 
phantom of the lost Monroe Faweett. 

“I want the facts, George,” Laura 
said sternly, recovering her voice. “I 
want everything cleared up that you can 
clear up. I fancy there is something I 
may be able to explain myself that will 
astonish you,” and she said it proudly. 

“Right-o!” he agreed, with only a 
momentary, curious glance at her; and 
he stretched out his legs as he leaned 
back in his chair, in an attitude in which 
he imagined he could better cast his 
thoughts in proper form. 

Laura made a little face at him—only 
George did not see it—and copied his 
posture. 

“Well, 
urgently. 

“Where shall I begin? Where that 
poor chap, Dan Lazairre, tumbled out of 
the closet into dad’s arms?” 

“That was Reeves Fawcett, Monroe’s 
father,” she said again, with a shudder. 
“Anybody would see the resemblance 
who knew Monroe as well as we do.” 

“But it was Dan Lazairre, too. Chief 
Jim Colt recognized him. Fawcett had 
lived under the name of Lazairre in the 
underworld. But——” 

“T want you to start your report away 
back of that,” the girl said hastily. 

“When they—er—hit me on _ the 
head ?” 

“Begin where you went into the 
house of disappearances the other night, 
while Houston Poole and Tommy 
waited for you outside. You know.” 


go on, George,” she said 
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“I—I didn’t find anything susp 
cious.” 

“You did—you story-teller!” she 
cried. ‘Monroe had entered the house 
just ahead of you. And you were try. 
ing to hide his being there. I—know~ 
you—George!” 

“Oh, well! You know so much! 
Who’s making this report, anyway ?” he 
demanded, with a great appearance of 
vexation. “Here goes, then! I went 
into that house to see if I could find the 
source of the bright light Tommy re 
ported seeing there. I went through all 
the ground-floor rooms and found noth- 
ing suspicious. As I started upstairs I 
heard a quick, sharp knocking, and then 
a dog howled. It sounded so plain I 
thought the dog must be in the house.” 

“Oh!”? was Laura’s comment. “The 
door into that chimney was open.” 

“T went to that back room on the sec- 
ond floor over the kitchen as quickly 
as I could, but it was empty, like all the 
other rooms. I heard voices, but the 
sounds died out.” 

“Oné of the voices was Monroe's,” 
cried the girl sharply. 

“Well—yes, it was. It troubled me, 
of course. I suppose I showed it when 
I came out of the house. But I tell 
you honestly I believed Monroe was 
mixed up in nothing worse than John 
Dean’s affairs. And I thought so for 
some time afterward.” 

“Why, George?” 

“T figured it out that John Dean had 
disappeared for some good reason of his 
own—just as Monroe said—and that he 
had been smart enough to engage Mom 
roe to foul his trail for him. There was 
a big fight on between Dean and his 
fellow directors in the Imperial Rub 
ber Corporation, and they could not d0 
a thing to oust him while he remained 
under cover.” 

“But, George,” cried Laura, “Join 
Dean is dead!” 

“Ahem. Well. That was something 
I did not know when I heard Monroes 
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yoice in that chimney,” George replied 


hastily. 
“No, of course not,” 


tener. 
“Now you must not interrupt. 


admitted his lis- 


Let 


me see. You know all about what hap- . 


pened up to the time when they 
knocked me out and dragged me into the 
cellar.” 

“Wait! You ran up to that back 
room when we heard the footsteps from 

below. There you found Monroe mak- 

ing his escape from the chimney. He 
was carrying a bag in one hand,” said 
Laura rapidly. “You cried out, and he 
struck you with the blackjack he held 
in his other hand. Afterward he struck 
poor daddy-professor down with the 
same weapon.” 

George’s face was convulsed for a 
moment ; but he recovered himself. He 
went on: 

“You are correct. 
told me of that—yes. 
fell against the table. 
could be such a low dog Well, that 
is neither here nor there,” the big fel- 
low went on soberly. “I was knocked 
out, as you guessed. There were others 
of the crowd with Monroe. Their as- 
sociates had raised a row outside to 
clear the police away from the house 
so that Monroe could make his get-away 

with the bonds. You know all that.” 

She nodded eagerly, her face flushed. 

“So the others dragged me below. In 
the flash of light from the open chim- 
ney I.had seen altogether too much. 
You haven’t seen the inside of that 
chimney yet—or the caverns under- 
neath. They are wonders. One end 
of that 1 big, carved mantelpiece drops 
into the room. It can only be opened 
from the inside. Dan Lazairre fixed 
that. 

“The stairw ay descends through the 
middle of the chimney, having a flue of 
its own open to the sky to give ventila- 
tion. They treated me decently enough. 
Only I had to listen to that Lazairre all 


Unc’ Abraham 
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the time telling of the fortune they 
would make out of the sale of those 
bonds and the use he would put his share 
to in developing that wonderful poison 
gas. 

“He was a nut, that fellow, to my 
way of thinking, or he would not have 
deliberately filled that gas chamber at 
the end and shut himself into it. But 
a scientific nut. Why, he had parapher- 
nalia in that cellar that dad doesn’t know 
the use of. And he got a wonderful 
reaction from acetylene gas without an 
explosion. Nobody has before used cal- 
cium carbide just as Lazairre did. Well, 
the secret of his poisonous ether died 
with him, too—and a good thing! But 
he’s sent out some corking good coun- 
terfeit bonds, and I am afraid there'll 
be trouble from them,” concluded 
George solemnly. 

“Yes?” observed Laura, with appar- 
ently small share in his trouble on that 
score. “What else?” 

“Why—lI Well, you know how 
we cleaned up those fellows. Two of 
the officers dropped down the well on 
a wire rope, they released me, and we 
cleaned them up. Not much of a fight. 
Lazairre escaped up the stairway. You 
know what he did. Nobody knows that 
Monroe is mixed up in the business but 
you and me and dad. Really, the only 
crime committed is the making of those 
bonds.” 

“What 
Dean 

“Oh, yes.” George hesitated a mo- 
ment and then drew out his wallet and 
selected from it a typewritten paper. 
At first glance Laura knew that it was 
a copy of a cable message, and it was 
dated that very morning at Paramaribo, 
and addressed to thé Spencer Inquiry 
Bureau, Inc. : 


do you mean? Poor Mr. 


”» 


Your man gone bush rubber concessions 
well known here back month. JENKs. 


“What 
Laura. 


does it mean?” murmured 
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“That is in answer to a question I 
cabled a correspondent at Paramaribo, 


on the coast of the rubber country. Is 


asked him———” 

“Yes, George?” she cried breath- 
lessly. 

“If he had seen John Dean.” 

“John Dean! Why, the poor man is 
dead !” 

“No. Not if he has gone into the 
bush down there to see about new rub- 
ber concessions. 
the Imperial Rubber Corporation will 
take a new lease on life. No, Laura, 
that was not John Dean’s body that 
was found up there at Beacon Knoll. 
I doubted it myself. Dad knew for 
sure the moment he took the hand of 
the body in his own.” 

“Oh!” gasped Laura, remembering 
with a shudder. 

“You see, dad does have the advan- 
tage of us at times. He had never met 
John Dean; but he had gripped that 
hand before.” 

“Oh! Oh!” was the girl’s muffled 
cry. “Orville Kent! It was Dean’s 
servant!” 

“It was Orville Kent. He would go 
fooling around that house after I had 
warned him not to. It probably hap- 
pened just as the tramp told dad. Un- 
doubtedly Kent died through an acci- 
dent. 

“But the way they took to get rid 
of the body, and to try to close up the 
investigation of what was going on in 
that house undoubtedly was originated 
by Monroe. 

“We must hand it‘to Monroe on one 
point. Right from the first he guessed 
the truth. John Dean made secret plans 
to get away from New York without 
even his servant knowing about it. He 
used the story he saw in the paper about 
the house of disappearances to lead his 
business associates astray—and the po- 
lice as well. Meanwhile, if they 
searched for him at Beacon Knoll, he 
would be hitting the high spots for the 
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rubber country, where he had got word 
of new and rich developments. 

“He deliberately abandoned his red 
car up there at the old house. I told 
you how I found the battery wires cut 
He was determined that the story should 
get about that he had disappeared there, 
following the other disappearances of 
which Tommy Wells had told in his 
news story. : 

“Now the tramps have it that already 
they had been made outside members of 
the band of counterfeiters. That eve 
ning they were down at the shore be 
hind the Beacon Knoll house and were 
taking a bath—strange as that may 
seem, considering their genus. 

“When they came out of the water 
Rudolph’s clothes had disappeared, and 
in their place he found the clothing that 
was later put on the body of Orville 
Kent when he was found dead in the gas 
chamber. Kent did not look like Dean. 
Only his figure was similar. So they 
beat in the face = 

“Oh, George!” she gasped. 

“Beg pardon, Laura. Always 4 
clumsy chump. Forgive me! Well 
you understand that mix-up, do you 
not ?” 

“T guess I understand almost every- 
thing that seemed puzzling,” she a¢- 
mitted slowly. “That—that Lazairre, 
as you call him, of course knew who 
Monroe was when he wrote the letter 
which must have invited Monroe to 
join the counterfeiters.” 

“We may presume so. Monroe’s own 
name would be explanation enough, and 
Lazairre got it from Sam Wishart. The 
other fellows in the band told me that 
“the boss,” as they called Lazairre, 
seemed to have a special fondness fot 
Monroe.” 

“And made a criminal of him!” & 
claimed Laura, 

“Well, there was always something 
wrong with that man’s brain, I tell yot. 
And—and I don’t know but the same 
twist is in Monroe’s. What will be 
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come of him Ah!” and George 
sighed. “Perhaps we’ll never hear any- 
thing more of poor Morry. For dad’s 
sake I hope we sha’n’t.” 

It was a hope bound to be unfulfilled. 
Nevertheless when they heard directly 
again from Monroe Fawcett—and this 
was long afterward—thousands of miles 
separated that fallen individual from 
his boyhood home and the friends whom 
he had injured and betrayed. 

“What bothers us now are those 
bonds 

Suddenly George halted and stared at 
the girl sitting before him. She had 
her handkerchief clenched between her 
teeth, and she was kicking her heels on 
the rug in an hysterical fashion. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” she gasped, laugh- 
ihg and sobbing together. 

“What is the matter with you, Laura 
Bonnell? Have you gone crazy?” the 
big fellow demanded. 

“Oh, no! Oh, no!” she gasped. “But 
Monroe’ will be crazy—just about !— 
when he opens that. suit case.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“IT took out the bonds and filled the 
bag with old newspapers, while daddy- 
professor was out of the library, and 
before he put the suit case into the safe. 
I-feared Monroe would come after the 
bonds—he knew the combination. You 
see? And he did!” cried Laura, hys- 
terically sobbing now. “I brought the 
bonds home under my coat, and they are 
in my safe now—downstairs in the of- 
hee. Bilboy has been guarding the place 
all day and is on the job now, I ex- 
pect. Oh! Oh! Oh!” 

George sat and looked at her with 
a complete lack of intelligence in his 
florid face. Then, when he saw that 


she really was becoming unable to con- 
trol herself, he solemnly filled a glass 
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from the carafe and brought the water 
to her. 

“Good girl, Laura!” he said, putting 
his arm about her. “Such a little 
sport! Dad will certainly be tickled 
pink. The one thing that was worry- 
ing him about the clean-up of this case! 
You certainly have put the cap sheaf on 
this affair. You brought about the big- 
gest disappearance of all. You're cer- 
tainly the greatest girl I ever heard of. 
As a detective, you’ve got the rest of us 
lashed to the post!” 

That was so like George—hearty, 
honest, but without an atom of finesse! 
Nevertheless, it was George. She snug- 
gled up against him and_ suddenly 
stopped crying—and laughing. She 
said very solemnly to her old-time play- 
fellow: 

“You think I might make a good de- 
tective, George? Really?” 

“You sure would!” 

“But I don’t want to be a detective. 
I want to be something else.” Her 
voice fell, and the words came so faintly 
that he had to bend to catch them: 
“I—I want to be a detective’s wife. I 
wonder if you are a good-enough detec- 
tive, George Spencer, to discover the 
person I want to marry?” 

“Laura There was a break in 
his voice which was quite unusual for 
George Spencer. She could actually 
feel him tremble, too. But in a moment 
he squared his shoulders and “Do 
—do you put this up to the Spencer In- 
quiry Bureau to find out for you, 
Laura ?”’ 

“Of course, you foolish George!” and 
she hid her face against his black coat. 

“Then,” said he with more than his 
usually determined air, “the bureau will 
take the matter under advisement.” 
And in that same instant he took her 
into his arms. 


END. 
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HAT feminine virtues are many and manifold is a statement of fact that 
we are always glad to acclaim. Perhaps the one which we like the best 
is woman’s readiness to sacrifice herself for the man she loves. 

When Grace Lorrimer overhears detectives, who are waiting to arrest her 
husband on a charge of murder, discuss evidence which will unquestionably lead 
to his conviction, she makes the greatest sacrifice that a woman can make—and 
she makes it in a most unusual manner. 

But she didn’t expect her husband to know that she had made it, and this 
leads to complications in 


WHISPERING TONGUES 


By CECIL HENRY BULLIVANT 


which carry the reader’s interest in a viselike grip, literally from line to line. 

It seems a long time—and it is a long time—since Cecil Bullivant has written 
a story for us. Cecil Bullivant’s stories are always exciting, and “Whispering 
Tongues,” which begins in the next issue, is not only no “exception to the rule,” 
but a continued and emphatic proof of the rule. His latest effort constantly 
kindles indignant fires against cruel injustice, and is filled with amazing adventures 
that thrill the depths of your being. 


Few, indeed, are the readers who are not pleased to attend with rapt attention 
the words of that born story-teller, Johnston McCulley. 


BREATH OF DISASTER 


By JOHNSTON McCULLEY 


is the novelette in the next issue. It is another story about the “Man in Purple,” 
a series which has captivated fiction readers, as do all McCulley’s series. 


Besides another fine installment of “Treasure for Scoundrels,” by J. B. 
Harris-Burland, the next issue contains some unusually good short stories. | 

“Pied,” an extremely wholesome tale by Dahlia Graham, will long linger m 
your memory. And there are few who will read it without being the better for 
having done so. 

Three favorite authors, Christopher B. Booth, Roy W. Hinds, and Charles 
W. Tyler, write of their favorite characters, characters that have grown so real 
to us that they seem indeed to be living, breathing personalities. Is it necessaty 
for us to tell you who they are—Mr, Clackworthy, Simon Trapp, and “Big-nose 
Charley? 


All in all, we think you are going to be pleased next week; we hope 5, 
anyway. But, honestly, we don’t think many of you will feel that you havent 
got your fifteen cents’ worth and then some. 
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If you are an employer and desire te place your employees In the positions in your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted; or if you are just about te step out Into the werld to earn yeur own tiving: or it crimes Involving handwriting have 
been itted in your ity: or if you want to khew the characters of your friends as revealed in their chiregraphy— 
send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens ot the handwriting of the persons cencerned, and isclese a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion et them, free of 
charge. 

All communications will be held In strict confidence. Wher permission ts granted, cases will be discussed in the 
department, with or without the illustrations, Of ceurse, under ho circumstances wil! the identity of the persons concerned 
be revealed. 

Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understeod that Miss Rice cannot be re- 
sponsible for them. 





Mrs. Cuas. C.—If you neglect your housework, which is a present and 
pressing job, there is no use in your going on to try to do something else. Teach 
yourself to do that job well; when you have mastered it, you will find that your 
will power has taken a turn for the better. Sometimes I advise women to give 
up trying to fulfill domestic duties, but that is when I can see in their writing 
that they have talents which can be used with success in other directions. You 
say you are not exactly lazy, bu& I am afraid that you are stating your case too 
mildly. Face that fact boldly, take yourself sternly in hand, and you will dis- 
cover that you are set toward success. The first Specimen on your list shows a 
nature with less mentality and far less originality than yours, but with a great 
deal. more of self-control than you have. The other specimen expresses an 
ardent, impetuous, impatient, affectionate, and very inconstant character. 


Mrs. A. E. Fretp.—As between the two of you, you possess the most business 
ability. Your husband is careful and accurate, ambitious and persistent, but— 
well, I think that -he is just wasting his time in learning what some schools teach 
as “business management.” I hate to say this, but my work would be no good 
for anything at all if I were not entirely truthful, and the truth is that I think 
that your husband would be a splendid employee, but that he is not possessed 
of the special qualities which would give him success in the line of work which 
he is attempting to take up. Mind you, such study cannot but broaden his mind 
and give him a better outlook on life, but what I would suggest is this: You 
take up the study of business management, and let him specialize, not through 
any school, in the detail of some business requiring very unusual attention to 
elaborate details. Then, in time, you might go into business together, you to 
be the executive’ head and he to be the detail man. He’s the kind of a man who 
would do that, too, and they are rare. Most of ’em want to put their feet on 
the desk and tell Nellie how to do it. : 


Fancnon.—My dear, take my advice: get right out of that place where you 
are “taking the rest cure” and go to work. Go home and take the house off 
your mother’s hands, or take up some kind of a career and forget that you were 
ever so silly as to imagine that you needed a rest cure. Yes, I know that this 
will hurt your feelings, that your doctor and nurse will have a sweet opinion of 
me. Nevertheless, try to follow my advice. Do you know that you have a lot 
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of semiartistic talent, that you have really extraordinary good taste? There are 
many lines of work where your talents could find adequate expression. If you | 
once make a beginning you will find that all your physical ailments had fled, ] ~ 


am giving you more time and space than is any one’s due in this overcrowded 
department, but I feel that it is such a pity for a young life to be spoiled with 


this nonsense. 
ade Lr Wud 
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The specimen that you inclose shows a nature in which courage and industry 
and a fair ambition are marked. The mind is exceedingly commonplace, and, if 
you are really wise, you will keep this friendship from being anything more 


than a casually pleasant one. The man will bore you to tears when you are mort 
mature. 





EXPERT LEGAL ADVICE 


Conducted by LUCILE PUGH 


In writing the Expert Legal Advice Department please be careful to give full details of your case, stating whether # 
not it has been before the courts previously, or whether or not it has been submitted to a lawyer of your locality. if ye 
desire Miss Pugh to find a lawyer for you give your address with care: personal address, city, and State. Unless accom 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope your communication will be answered in this column. 


HE compensation, which, under the workman’s compensation law, is granted 
by. the courts, begins, as a rule, about two weeks after the injury § 
received. ‘ 

Total disability carries various compensations. California provides that # 4 
shall be sixty-five per cent of the disabled employee’s average weekly wage, duf 
ing such disability, but not for more than fifteen years; and the total must not 
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exceed three years’ earnings, with a maximum of one thousand six hundred dollars 
and sixty-six cents. 

Under the New Jersey law the injured employee is paid fifty per cent of 
his wages for four hundred weeks, at a minimum of five and a maximum of 
ten dollars. New York gives fifty per cent of the average weekly earning, not 
to run more than eight years. Ohio gives a totally and permanently disabled 
employee sixty-six and two-thirds per cent of his average weekly wage until his 
death, with a minimum of five and a maximum of twelve dollars per week. 

Partial disability carries about the same compensation, with a greater limit 
on the time that it may run and a lessening of the total amount. 

The “reasonable in amount” medical and surgical expenses, which some States 
provide for expressly, run from one to two hundred dollars, and they are usually 
paid in from thirty to ninety days. Most of these provisions mention the number 
of weeks of medical and surgical services that this sum shall cover, but some 
understanding can usually be arrived at with the physician in charge whereby, if 
the treatment continues longer and the fee is not in excess of the amount to 
be received, the official réceipt of the fee shall cover the further services. 

California, Illinois, Kansas, Nevada, New Hampshire, New York, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin provide that the compensation shall be paid 
direct by the employer. 

Washington stipulates that the compensation shall be paid from a State fund, 
created by contributions from employers, provided for in the compensation act. 
Massachusetts and Michigan provide that the compensation shall be paid by the 
employer through optional plans of insurance. Ohio has a fund created by both 
employers and employees, the employers giving one hundred per cent of the fund, 
ten per cent of which they deduct from the pay of the employee, the State giving 
the entire cost of administration. 

The Ohio board has also the power to give the compensation in a lump sum, 


stry at its own discretion; but this is not often done, as it is considered better for 
|, if the beneficiary that the compensation should be spread over a length of time. 

sore All of the compensation acts provide that “serious, intentional, and willful 
nore misconduct” shall cause the workman to lose his right of compensation. Intoxi- 


cation is reckoned as willful misconduct. 

A good many of the States provide for an augmentation of compensation to 
an injured employee when it shall be proven that it was the willful intention of 
the employer to cause such injury. This covers the evasion of factory-inspection 
acts and similar unlawful negligence. 


= , P . 
In Washington both employer and employee must pay the premiums of 
the industrial insurance. This is abrogated in only one instance, that just cited, 
where an employer is willfully intentional in harm to the employee. This is the 
provision of the compensation act in many of the States. 
_ Some States allow of “election” in the matter; that is, employer and employee 
may choose whether or not they shall pay the premiums. In Illinois the employer 
who does not accept the provisions of this act loses the three common-law defenses, 
as outlined in the first of these articles on “The Workingman’s Compensation Act.”’ 
ther # An employer, who is obliged to pay compensation, has the right to demand 
= that his own physician shall examine the patient at stated and necessary times. 

The patient may have his own physician present at these examinations. A refusal 
snted to allow such an examination, either on the part of an employer or of the State, 
ry is will cause the injured employee to forfeit his right to compensation. 

An unpaid claim against an employer has the same status as a claim for 

at it unpaid labor or for personal services, and it takes precedence over all claims of 
dur- employees not entitled to compensation for injuries. 


t not Practically in all of the States having the compensation act, it is not possible 
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to assign the payment of compensation to another. Even a signed statement qf 
the employee that he waives his rights in this respect is not operative, 
Compensation payments cannot be attached for debt. 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 
The Cipher in Conversation 


OR nine months Tom Bronson had been a newspaper reporter. . Tom had 
a roving disposition, and this was the longest time he had stayed in om 
job in his life. 

At the moment he was finishing his meal in a popular restaurant, when his 
eye. lighted on Detective Dale of headquarters. Bronson’s interest was at once 
aroused, for he knew that Dale was only assigned to big cases—cases that called 
for a long, one-man pull. Idly Tom Bronson wondered who it could be that 
claimed Dale’s present attention. 

His suspense was short-lived. When he discovered Dale’s victim Bronson 
half rose from his chair in his surprise. 

Evidently Detective Dale was on the trail of Arthur Snodgrass, a stock 
broker suspected of swindling one of his clients out of thirty thousand dollars, 
Bronson knew because he had been assigned to cover the story for his newspaper. 
The reporter had learned that the police thought they had the*goods on Snodgrass, 
but, as late as three o’clock that afternoon, four hours ago, they had not beet 
able to find the broker. 

3ronson had also discovered, however, only a few minutes before he entered 
the ‘restaurant, that Snodgrass was innocent of the charge brought against him, 
but Bronson had not yet had time to confirm the broker’s innocence. He needed 
at least two days to complete his investigations. In any case it did not suit his 
plans to have Snodgrass arrested now; he wanted an exclusive story, and when 
the broker’s innocence was established no one would hold it against him if he 
helped Snodgrass to elude the detective. 

Bronson thought quickly. Dale did not know him. Snodgrass did not know 
Dale. It was doubtful if Snodgrass had an inkling of his contemplated arrest 
Very good. He’d join Snodgrass. They had met several times, and Snodgrass 
would not resent his intrusion. In some way he must manage to get a message 
to Snodgrass, even though Dale was within earshot. 

By punctuating, with puffs of a cigarette, a story about a mythological friend, 
“Dick,” Bronson conveyed his warning to the broker. Snodgrass grasped Brot 
son’s intention, got the message, and escaped. 

Below I have tried to reproduce the conversation and to show where the 
cigarette puff interrupted it. See if you can make out the message which Bronsot 
gave to Snodgrass—within eight feet of the watchful Dale: - 

“Now Dick was not exactly a (puff) handsome man. He was (puff) lack 
ing in what I call regularity of features. But with his hazel eyes and (pull) | 
his brown hair and his habitual smile (puff) he is a man good to look (puff) upom 

“Dick and I met in (puff) Honolulu. He’s a regular hound for adventurt. 
It seems that he’s (puff) chasing after it all the time. Never is happy unless 
he’s into something that spells danger, trouble, or a (puff) lark. You might 
think that (puff) he’d beat it from home as a child to join Captain Kidd (putt), 
and it was still his crowning ambition to (puff) find out whose pirate band he 
could joint next. 
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“It was in a theater that I ran into him. I sat way over to (puff) one side. 
It was hot, and the place was only half filled, and I wanted to be away from 
everybody and near an (puff) open door that looked out upon the street, so I 
could get whatever breeze was blowing. Had no idea I (puff) would meet any 
one from the States—least of all Dick. 

“Well, he (puff) saw me as he came in. Walked right over, laughing in 
his hearty way (puff), pumped my hand up and down, and took (puff) a place 
beside mine. 

“There was a company (puff) of ten dancers on the stage at the time— 
continuous-performance place, you know—but we didn’t care a hoot about them 
or the rest of the show. We sat there and talked in whispers about old times 
till (puff) eleven o'clock, when the show was over. That was the beginning of 
had our adventure.” 





 otte You will find the answer in next week’s issue. 

n his The answer to the cipher in last week’s issue is: “Sorry, old man, but it 

once will be out of the question. I’m laid up with a cold. Thanks. We'll make it 

‘alled some other time.” The method of enciphering is this: 
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Tass, The cipher was written by starting at the upper left-hand corner, taking 

beet | each horizontal column in the order designated by the figures under the columns. 
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pe The Opening Chapters of E 
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Whispering Tongues 

<now It is a long call from mischief to murder, but there is no limit to the evil within the 

rest. compass of a wagging tongue. This is a swiftly moving story of unusual strength 

ras and originality. 

ssage By Cecil Henry Bullivant 


= Breath of Disaster 


~~ A “Man in Purple” Story—narrating the thrilling experience of this great philan- 





the thropic crook. 
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This department, cpedested in stupiteate In DETECTIVE STORY MAG 
and WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is 
free of charge to our ph nn, Its purpose is to aid them in getting in touch 
Sereete oF whom they have lost track. 


it will be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your requg 
“blind” if you prefer. In sending ‘‘blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your right name and address, so that » 
can Peer promptly any letters that may come for yeu. ‘We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems ae 
unsuitable. 
it can be avoided, please do not send us a ‘‘General Deliveryt’ post-office address, for experience has proved thy 
those persons who are not specific as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked net found’ 
it would bs well, also, to netify us of any change in your address. 
When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your potice out. 
iter readers, help those whose friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped if you were ina dale 
position. 
WARNING.—Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘‘to eet home,” ¢ 
cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking 





ARSH, ALLIE. =, When last heard from he was with WIRTH, NICHOLAS FRANCIS.—About 
Pm and Bailey’s circus. His cousin, who a I was left in the foundling hospital on 8 
heard from him in fifteen years, is anxious. te fi New York City, by my mother. I have ne 
account of a business matter, and will appreciate any infor- of her since that time. I have tried _ every 
mation that will help to find him. If he sees this he is information about her, but have ( 
asked to write to M. M., care of this magazine. ibe none her about any of 
adopted by Mrs. Mary Currar ’ 
McLUCAS, ANDREW.—He disappeared from his home to aoe but I at ae ae aay we and 
in Windber, Pennsylvania, six years ago, and has not been even some relations who might be able 
heard of since. He is now twenty years old. Any ae her. I am now in the navy, but expect 
mation concerning him_ will be gratefully received by his soon. I ghall be most grateful to any ome who can tel 
sister Floye. Mrs. H. Harvey, Box 505, MHooversville, me something of my peor le and help me to find my mothe, 
Pennsylvania, Nicholas Francis Curran, care of this»magazine, 


JOHNSON, ARTHUR, who left Kalamazoo in 1912 to go McDONALD, NEIL McKILLOP.- He sailed from Bue 
West. His niece would be glad jto hear from him. Miss land on the S. S. ‘‘Finessiey,’ July, 1889, nd. wae 
Evelyn Tupper, Lock Box 284, St. “Joseph, Michigan. heard from in New York City f 

WAS é € he Ww 

STEWART, JAMES AVLEY.—He left his home on Au- fie ja aya Member of the New Yc 
gust 8, 1920, and has never returned. He is twenty-seven very grateful for any formatior 
years old, five feet seven inches tall, with fair hair and him. Mrs. Simpson, care of t! 
blue eyes. is wife is very unhappy at his absence and 5 . A 
will be grateful for any information about him. Mrs, HAILE, NORA EDNA.- 
Maggie Stewart, care of this magazine. berly, Missouri, in April, 

small stature Any one k 

ROSE, EDWIN and ALFRED E.—Edwin was last heard write to C. J. B:, care of 
of at Consumers’ Building, Chicago, in 1917, and Alfred at 
Lincoln Buildings, Minneapolis, in the same year. Any MOORE, THOMAS RUSERT 
one knowing the present address of either of these men will las, Texas, in April, ’ 
do a favor by communicating with their sister, Mrs. Ada Oklahoma ‘to work i 
Tiltman, care of this magazine. inches tall, of slender 

brown hair. His mother 

DUNN, HENRY.—He went to California from Water- their aunt They, 
bury, Connecticut, in 1871. He was last heard from in , and will be fo 
Waterbury in June, 1917, and went back to California. to Mrs. Cheater, 2810 Qui 
Any one who ‘knows his address please write to his cousin, Missouri. 


™ >a 5, ensi € « ec 

William L. Lyons, Box 195, Kensington, Connecticut. BURNS. THOMAS cL INTON. 
BUMAN, CHARLES.—He is eighteen years old, five feet Kansas City ansas 

eight inches tall, slender, of fair complexien, with brown of Henry areas! of Dewit 

hair, has scar on the right ear, and one upper front children, Thomas Henry 

tooth broken. He left home in May, 1918. His father ig Gertrude. Any news of hi 

very anxious to find his boy and will be most os ful to fully received by a relative 

apy one who can give him news of him A uman, 

1504 Standard Trust & Savings Bank uilding, Chicago, SADIE.—I am all ri 


Illinois. ®& TF. O.—I have beet 
PAP, CHARLES, or KAROLY.—Ten years ago he was been very sick Write me 

living with people named Sandor in Stonega, Virginia. you and will help you. 

daughter, who has not seen him since that time, . 

she was a baby, would be glad to get news of him. 3. PB ah idee 

aioe 42’ West Jackson Stree ne te inois. oe afraid to come 

D. Mosks, 1 West Jackson Street, Chicago, ro * Sank tn saliitatiun.«-il 
GUY, JOHN BENJAMIN.—His home was in Youngs- 

town, Ohio, and he left there in 1913-14. He is six | reeks. BERRY iL 

tall, with light-brown, wavy hair and blue eyes. Whe oe ey . 

last heard from he was in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, Ne aa he 

letters sent to the address there have not been answered. ante AF nll 

It has been heard that he was dead, but this is not Snown sadly welcome 

for certain, and any information about him, dea or ‘rite 

alive, would be greatly appreciated by his relatives. Please JESSE. — Writ 

write to Jesse L. Fickes, 1646 Brownlee Avenue, Youngs- 

town, Ohio. HUGHES, TERRY.—He 


BLOXSOM, HANK.—When last heard of he was in Cali- lt ip Pn fine 
fornia. one who knows his present address, please years old, five feet ten inche 
send it to ‘Dora Bloxsom, Ashland, Kansas. auburn hair. He is supt 

RICHARDSON. WILLIAM, THOMAS.—He left Dickson, West. Any information ab 
Tennessee and went to Hot Springs, *Gjated by Mrs. Jennie Hagd 
Arkansas "tor hie Health. tie left there on December Ist, linois. 
and when last seen was in New Orleans. He is a black- DAHLEN, VELMA MARIE. 
smith and woodworker, and is now. about fifty-three years old on the 20th of J 

i feet eleven inches tall, with dark-brown eyes her mother in Toledo 


Joye are doing well. 


and dark complexion. Any news of him would is supposed to have cha 
received by his wife, Anne E. Richardson, care not been heard from 


this magazine, German’ and was in 


BAUMAN, B. _E., of North Main Stréét, Providence, pee —o = help 
Rhode Island. He left home in January, 1901 or ’02, and —— We ls. 99% Bt <2 ut 
was iast_ heard from in the fall of 1910, from Ogden, basse ells, 925 — 
Utah. He is about thirty-seven years old, six feet tall, FERGUSON, G. 0i- Pl 
with brown bair, dark complexion, and wears glasses. same addiess or in car 
Any information about him will be greatly appreciated by in you and believes 
his brother, E. J, Bauman, care of this magazine. place. Watson E 


BROGA, P. HENRY.—He is twenty-seven years old, HENDERICK, 
about five feet five inches tall, with brown: hair and brown- named Martin 
eyes, and wears glasses He was last seen on the baby girl three 
of April, 1921, and a letter was received from him old and would 
Albany the next day, but nothing has been heard hopes if he see 
him since. He left a wife and two little boys, and be glad to hear from ar one » ¢ 
y news of him will be most gratefully received by his is. Inmzh Charlotte Martin, Box 22 
sister, Mrs. Lucy Warner, care of this magazine. Dakota. 
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Missing Department 


MoVEIGH, HUBERT JAMES.—He served in the U. 8. 
e 


war and one year after the war began. 
Fe was Geelareed in Brooklyn in 1919. His folks heard 
him in different places from time to time, the last 
from Singapore, about Bevteestet, 1920. Since then 
have heard nothing from him, and his mother is 
. Any news that will help her to know what 
has become of her son will be_ most thankfully - received. 
Please write to his aunt, Mrs, J. O'Dell, 237 West 109th 
Street, New York City. 


AN, MRS. J. MULLOY, whose ag was_R. 
Bh mie od San Diego, California, abou 914, Her 
Bh address is wanted by William J. tniiioy, 1422 
ih Terrace, St. Louis, Missouri. 


BREWINGTON, M. V., nicknamed ‘“Booze.’” Any one 
who has seen him lately, or who can give any informa- 
ber about his whereabouts, will do a favor by sending his 

ress. He was last seen_in Constantino) ee Turkey, and 
his last letter was from Beirut, Syria. Vv. Brewing- 
ton, Jr., Box 175, Salisbury, Maryland. 


BONDELL, JOE, who used to be on the U. 8S. S. “Von 
Seenben during the wa A former shipmate would be 

ry glad to hear from ili and will be grateful for any 
{Information that will lead to communication with 4 
i. L. Gibbs, care of this magazine. 


SHOWERS, EDWARD SYLVANUS.—He was last seen 
by his sister Irene on Christmas Day, 1887, when he dis- 
appeared, and she has not seen him since. A letter was 

received from him in 1896, with photographs of two of 
his children, but he did not say where he was. He is 
about fifty-eight years old, and has a scar on one cheek 
where he was burned when a baby. His. sister would 
be very happy to hear from him and to know that he is 
alive, and would be most grateful J any news of him 
or of his family. Mrs. Irene S. Bellows, R. D. 4, Bald- 
winsville, New York. 


HEMINGTON, A. C.—Please communicate with Mare 
garet at Ottawa, Canada. 


MILLER, MRS. ORVILLE.—There {fs a letter for you at 
this office from a relative. Please send us your address. 


BURNETT, JEAN.—He was last seen in Charleston, South 
ee. He is asked to write to Ernest, care of this 
magazine. 


FARRAR, who wrote from Annapolis, Maryland. We 
have mail for you. Please send us your address. 


PINK, HAROLD.—His parents, H. J. and Katherine 
Pink, lived in or near Pontiac, Michigan, about 1898-1900, 
where Harold was born. Later it was reported that they 
had gone to Toronto, Canada, and after that were in 

ngeles, where Katherine died. Then Harold ran 
away, presumably to some place in Oregon, and is said 
to have assumed the name of Cardigan, or Corrigan. The 
feason for his leaving home no longer exists, and any 
information about him, or any clew to his present where- 
abouts, would be thankfully received. Rev. C. George, care 
of this magazine 


E. C.—Come home or let me know where you are. 
Brethine a. be O. K. We will settle everything if you 
come 


an WILL.—He left Cincinnati, Ohio, about nine 
He was a cook at Carter’s restaurant on Elm 

~ Cincinnati, and cannot read’ or write, if any 

one who knows him should see this, and will call his atten- 
tion to it, the favor will be greatly appreciated by his 
or, who has been trying for years to find him. "here 
we been seven deaths in the family since he left. Please 
write cy Mrs. Rose Steinbarger, 640 Dennison Avenue, Day- 
no, 


JONES, TOM.—He has not been heard from for over 
twenty years. He has dark hair and brown eyes, and 
Was last heard of in Winnipeg His brother is very anx- 
us to know what has become of him and to find him 

possible, and will appreciate any information that will 
help him in his search. John Jones, care of this magazine. 


a eTNER. AMIL JOSEPH.—He is five feet six inches 
I, with light-brown hair and fair complexion. He lived 
at Idaho Falls until two years ago, when he went with 
his yous Emma to Pasadena, California, and was last 
in Ange wt is mmothes aad siete — 
abou him, and wi e gratefu or 
any news that will help to find him. Mi 
% Garfield Street, Pasade na, Californ —_— 


FLINT, JOHN A,, who used to 
Street, Butte € ; 
East Woolman A og 
ent address, 
aziae 


live on yg 2 
t EVANS. | who 

Street Any one who knows Nadie oree- 
kindly write to William Flint, care of this 


on “SKER. FREDERICK GEORGE.—He is fifteen years 
Bey ion rown eyes and auburn hair. He disappeared in 
» 1921, Sheffield, Massachusetts. It is thought he 

j as he was subject to spells and 

Any information that will help 
most gratefully appreciated by his 
very much distressed about him. rs. 
10-A Everett Avenue, Somerville 45, 


seemed dazed 
oa him yar be 


© is 
Gertrude ” A 
Massachuse — ar, 


“L. G. W.—There is a letter for you here from your 
family, Please send us your full name and address, and 
it will be forwarded to you at once, 


CAIN, JESSE M., who was a marine stationed for some 
time in the Hawaiian Islands and was honorably dis- 
charged in 1914. le was last heard from in 1905, at 
Dinuba,_ Calif is asked to write to E. 
Beach, Box 475, ‘Centrides Springs, Pennsylvania. 


PARTIN, MRS. LUCY.—She was last heard of one year 
ago in Jenny Lind, Arkansas. any one who knows her 
resent address will do a great kindness by sending it to 
hae Woodward, 37 Bland Street, Bluefield, West Vir- 
ginia. 


Taone. MRS. LODGE.—When last heard from she was 

se in a New York hospital. Her relatives, the sons 

of “john Ells and Mary Lodge, would be very happy if 

Their father died in 1898, and 

. Any information that would 

help to find their relative would _be gratefully received by 
Thomas Ells, 9 Baltic Street, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


NOTHEM, FRANK.—He was in the A. E. F. in France 
with the Twenty-sixth Division, Co. F, 101st Infantry. 
and was eoparntee from his buddy at Camp Devins, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1919, when he was discharged, and he has 
not been heard from since. His home was formerly at 
Woodstock, Minnesota. No ge has been received to 
letters written to him. His friend is anxious to corre- 
spond with him, and hopes that he will see this and write 
to him. Any information will be gladly received, Alfred 
Schabow, care of this magazine. 


spumier. WILLIAM A.—He left his home on July 5, 
1916, and has not been heard from since. He was 
eighteen years old when he left, seven inches 

th light hair, blue eyes, and 

It is thought he may hese enlisted and 

under another name. s mother is a 
and has four other sons. iniam * the eldest, and they 
were all babies when thetr ‘- died. They want him 
to know that they will give him a good welcome if he 
comes home, and will be happy to see him again. If any 
one who knows where this boy is and will help to restore 
him to his grieving mother and brothers, the kindness will 
pore be forgotten, Mrs. A. Schmidt, care of this maga- 

e. 


HOWE, DAN E.—He was a soldier and was in Hono- 
lulu 4s "a time. He was last heard of in Los Angeles 
two years ago. His father died over a year ago, leav- 
ing his mother without any means of support. and it 
would bring great happiness to her if she could find her 

J is five feet five inches tall, and has dark hair 
and eyes. Any _ information that will help her to com- 
municate with him will be most gratefully appreciated. 
Mrs. Mary Howe, care of this magazine. 


YARBROUGH, JOHN R.—He left Douglas, Arizona, on 
July 23, 1920, and was last heard of in Phoenix. He 
has dark-brown hair, brown eyes, and dark complexion. 
Any one who knows his present address, please write to 
I. K., care of this magazine. 


MARSTON, MARION” S.—When last heard from 
was in San Francisco. His mother is very anxious 
find him and will be most grateful to any one who 
give her any information about him. She is getting 
and is very lonesome and needs her boy. Any news 
him will be thankfully received. Mrs. Demmie, care of 
this magazine. 


UNCLE DAVE HOFFMAN.—Please write to your nieco 
or to your mother, who wonders where you are_ and 
wet be happy to hear from you. Ruth Neely, Kent, 
Washington. 


HOWLAND, MRS. EUGENE M.—We have a letter for 
you in answer to your inquiry in these columns. Please 
send us your address. 


DICKSON, ANNA MAY.—She was last heard of in 
August, 1919, at Wynnewood, Oklahoma. Her old school- 
mate would like to hear from_her or from any one who 
can give her address. J. B. Bray, care of this magazine. 


PANDUE, CHARLEY.—He is about fifty-one years old, 
six feet tall, with dark hair and eyes, and was last heard 
from in Robinson, Colorado, about 1893. His sister is 
anxious to find him and will be glad to hear from any 
one who can tell her where he is or give her any news 
of him. Mrs. Katie Bryant, Box 1803, Miami, Arizona. 


BELDON, EDGAR T.—He was last heard from in 1918, 
in Englewood, New Jersey. Any one who knows his pres- 
ent address or anything abouf him will do a great favor 
by writing to his old friend, George S. Hutchinson, care 
of this magazine. 


LANE, BESSIE.—Any information that will lead to 
communication with her will be greatly appreciated by 
H. F. Schwartz, care of this magazine. 


ZECK, ROBERT A. and GEORGE G.—They were dast 

heard from at Gold BS py Arizona, in 4 r, 

Also MRS. M. J. FAIRMAN, IRENE, 

were last heard teas . Edmonton, 

jenn sister and Aunt Peggy would hear 
ny information et these persons will 


from 
t be 
greatiy appreciated by C. Bush, care of this magazine. 








Missing Department 


WOOD, ELMER.—He was last heard of in New York 
about a year ago. His brother will be glad to hear from 
any one who knows where he is. George Wood, care 
of this magazine. 


SCHMIDT, HOWARD, FRANK, CHARLIE, ANDY. and 
LILLY, who some years ago lived in St. Louis, Missouri. 
They had named Emmaline who married Hays 
Shemp and left St. Louls. She wishes to know where her 
relatives are, and will be glad to hear from any one who 
can give her news of them. Miss H. Shemp, care of this 
magazine. 


SHRADER, ETTA MARGARET.—She is forty-one years 
old, five feet six and a half inches tall, with black hair 
and dark eyes. She left her home at Mill Creek, West 
Virginia, four years ago and has never been heard of 
since. Her sister would be very thankful to know what 
has become of her, and will be glad to hear from any 
one who knows anything about her. Mrs. Martha Mere 
ritt, care of this magazine. 


RHODES, WILLIAM N.—A friend, who has not heard 
from hi since September, 1920, would be grateful for 
any news’ regarding his present whereabouts. K. Smi 
463 Cass Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


HARRIS, JAMES.—He is between forty and forty-five 
years old, about five feet four inches tall, with fair hair 
and blue eyes. He placed his two daughters in a Catholic 
orphanage at East last heard 
of in Los Palos, that 
whereabouts wilt” ‘do his daughters a great fa 
ing R. Powell, 1217 Jackson Street, Cincinnati, 


SiSsere. TOM.—Please write to Artell at the same 
addre 


JULIUS.—Everything is all right. There is nothing to 
be afraid of. Write to me if you need money.—Mother. 


STEVES, LAURA. apne was born, at Southwick, Idaho, 
on August 11, 1906-0 Her mother’s maiden name was 
Pearl Tilden, of St. , MF, Nebraska. 
from her husband at Dent, Idaho, in 1907, 
daughter was last heard of when she was about eighteen 
months old. There is important news for both, and any 
one who knows where they are will do a favor by writ- 
ing to G. L, Steves, Antioch, California. 


Ohio. 


Rg ae ULRIC.—When last peard of he was living 

320 Rue ‘de ‘Mars, Montreal, Canada. He is sixty- 
three years old, a _ polisher by trade, and came from 
Providence, Rhode Island. Any information about him 
will be gratefully\received by Nathaniel Gilbride, 1 Walnut 
Street, Providence, “Rhode Island. 


NOTICE.—Former members of Number 7 Aero Con. Com- 
pany and 18lst Company, C are asked to write 
to a comrade. Red, care of this magazine, 


HILL, JOHN DAVID, formerly a_lieutenant in the navy 

-— later first mate on the “Santa Barbara,’’ of the Grace 

ras last heard of in San Francisco. There is 

important news for him, and he is asked to send his ad- 
to F., care of this magazine: 


DAVIS, THEODORE, known _% his friends as ‘‘Teddy,”’ 
and last seen three years ag He bout fifteen or 
sixteen years old, with light hair and een eyes. His pal 
would like to hear from him. Lester B, Wendel, 1638 
Dufosset Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


STERLING, J. H.- 
as you see this. I must write to you. 


LIBBIE, HELEN E.—When last seen she was staying at 
the Glen Hotel, Ogden, Utah. There is important news 
for her and she is asked to write at once to Marion Clark, 
147 Ninth Street, Santa Rosa, California. 


HADEY, MRS. MAUDE €E., formerly of El Modena, 
California. Your address has been lost. Please write to 
M. H., 9231 Foster Road, Gents, Oregon. 


BLY, FREDERICK, who was born 
Conneaut, Ohio, wishes to find his 
glad to hear from any one who 
He s adopted from St. Ann’s 
Ohio, and is known by his adopted 
grateful for any information that will 
some member of his family. Fred A. 
Avenue, N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


YOUNG, N.—Please write 
address. 

SHIELDS, JOSEPH P.—He was last seen about four 
years ago, whe - he was serving on the U. 8S. S. “Dela- 
ware,.”’ His sister would be glad te hear from him. 
Mamie Shields. care of this magazine. 


MALAND, HENRY.—He was last heard of in 1912, 
at Sands Point, Idaho. His cousin would greatly appre- 
ciate any information mig would help to find him. Thor 
Sandwick, Meservey, 


STONE, WALTER and FLORENCE.—Any one 
knows the whereabouts of these people and their three 
children will do a favor by writing to Mrs. Elma H, 
Boydston, 720 Willow Street, Long Beach, California. 


-Please send me an address as soon 
Important. —Olga. 


in Painesville, or 
and would be 


Orphanage, 
name. 
help him 


to 
Baker, 7501 Park 


to your mother and send 


HILLIARD, THOMAS.—A former member of the Senp. 
teenth Infantry, stationed at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, later 
at Madison Barracks, New York, and at the United States 
School of Aerial Photography, Rochester; New York, ho 
served with me Rochester, at, Camp Meigs, and a 
Walter Reed Hospital, Washington, asked t 
communicate with his old friend Mack, W. S. 

850 Guion Avenue, Richmond Hill, Long Island, New 
York, who will be glad to hear from any one who know 
his present address. 


BREEDEN, HELMUTH.—He moved to Ironton, Ohis, 
about two years ago. He is asked to send his presegt 
address to P. K. H., care of this magazine. 


OLGA, the stepdaughter of Andrew 
was last known to be in Philadelphia, about two yeas 

. An old friend would be glad of 7 information _— 
would help to get her present address. A. S., care ¢f 
this magazine. 


HENDERSON, A. L.—Write to your old pal “Al,” of 
Peoria, Illinois. A, L. Raistrick, care of this magazine 


INFORMATION WANTED regarding the parents o 
relatives of a boy who was born on November 15, 1887, 
and was adopted _on February 15th of the next year ly 
a Mr:and Mrs. John W. Young, of Columbus, Ohio, who 
took him from the Hans Orphan Home of Columbus, Any 
information will be greatly appreciated. John H. Young, 
care of this magazine. 


DYHE, FRANK, formerly of Bloomington, 
old pal Mack would like to hear from you, 
magazine. 


MEADE, GEORGE E.—He was last seen in Cleo, 
Texas, in March, 1920, when he was employed by the 
Standard Oil Company. His home is believed to be ia 
Los Angeles. He is asked to write and send his dines 
to John, care of this magazine. 


KINGSLEY, PAUL.—It is believed that he has joined 
the marines, — he is asked to write to his old pal - 
Rome, New York, who is also in the marines. Priva 
Albert L. Sais, Box 300, Paris Island, South Carolin. 


0D, ARTHUR BURTON.—Any one who knows » 
present address will do a great favor by sending it to 
L. Pollard, Branchport, New York. 


MENCH, MAMIE MARIE.—She left her home in July, 
1915, and went to her sister Helen in Atlantic C 
left there in August, and her sister had a 
for her. “She was found by the police in Detroit with 
a show. Her sister died two years ago, and her mothe 
is very anxions to find Mamie. She received & 
card from her in April, 1920, which bore the Phils- 
delphia postmark, and nothing has been heard from ber 
since. She may be known as Marie Walters. Any_ infor 
mation about het will be most gratefully received by her 
mother, Mrs. Charles Mench, 2616 Wabash Avenue, De- 
troit, Michigan. 


BULLARD, JOHN, who lived in Sacramento, California, 
in 1907, with his wife and baby daughter 
for him in_ regard to his daughter, Myrtle 
JAMES PRESTON MITCHELL, who li 
in the same year. Edpa Doughman, 1 
San Francisco, California, 


ZIMMERMANN, REGINA.—She is a_school-teacher and 
was last heard of in Chicago in 1918. An old friend wold 
like to hear from her. R. J. Walter, 1586 Annunciation 
Louisiana. 


Ungeheuer, Shy 


Illinois. Your 
care of this 


Sutler Street, 


Street, New Orleans, 


BABE.—Please 
write to you. Your mother, Mrs. 
land, South Carolina. 


HARRY.—Please write to your old pal Tiff. He still 
loves you well. 


CHAUSSE, MRS. MAGGIE.—Her maiden name was Ja, 

and she was last heard of in Mitchell, South Dakota. She 
is thirty-five years old, with black hair, blue eyes, 
dark complexion, and is about five feet four inches tall. 
Her boy Alfred, ten years old,is with her. Hej has 2 

air, brown eyes, and a scar on his forehead/ Any it 
formation about hams will be greatly appreciated by bet 
daughter who is very mu@h worried and would like to heir 
from her mother. Miss Mary Chausse, 532 East Galeus 
Street, Butte, Montana. 


McGUIRE, PAULINE.—When last seen she id 
Stephenson Street, North Shields, ught to tbe 
gone to Baltimore, Maryland. An would 
to hear from her. S., care of this maga B 


MORGAN, WILLIAM FORBES.—If he 
he is asked to write to his old schoolmate 
Parkwiy Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 


HARRISON, MARGARET, formerly of the Home taf 
Retreat Hospital, Lynchburg, Virginia, is asked A > 
ee address to an old friend, J. A. H., care of this m 
zine 


HALLETT, STARR.—He was last seen by his commals 
when they were both discharged from the Spanish-Ame tee 
War in 1899 Any information abeut him in be Fu. 
fully received-by his old friend and comrade . 0. 
Route .B, Box 114, Lakeland, Florida, 


send me your address, for I want # 
N. J. Jones, New Brooke 


sees this notice 
William Miller, 
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Missing Department 


JOHN.—Thirty-nine years ago he left his home 
GREEN. to visit his uncle, John Haley. of Hawley 
North Platt, Nebraska, as ian heard of 
thirteen pe ago at Louisville, Colorado. fifty- 
seven years old. ny information about him will 
appreciated by his sister, Mrs. Alice Hibbert, care 
of magazine. 


N, FRANK T.—He is supposed to have been in 
Pg ays 1919-20, stationed around Seattle. Any infor- 
mation regarding him will | be appreciated by_ his brother, 
J. P. Nielson, U. S. S. ‘‘Rainbow.”’ care of Postmaster, 
San Francisco, California, 


CRAWFORD, FANNIE MAY, and her two children, 
Agnes and William. They were last heard from in San 
Francisco eight years ago. Any information about her or 
the children will be gratefully received by her sister, 
Nellie V. Bridges, 795 Vancouver Avenue, Portland, Oregon. 


ooeres. RALPH, formerly of Denver, Colorado, and 

rd of in Oakland, California. If he sees this he 

seat to write to his old snowstorm pal, Ben, care of 
this magazine. 


SHIPP, GEORGE WOODWARD.—He was last heard 
from at Fort Collins, Colorado, in July, 1919. He is 
thirty-five years old, five feet nine inches tall, with dark- 
brown hair, gray s, and dark complexion. He h 
several gold teeth. He is a cook and may be in the oil 
fields. Any information will be gratefully received by his 
ot and he is asked to write to Dottie, care of this 
agazine. 


GARRETT, FRED.—He is_thirty- ag years old, about 
five feet eight inches tall, and has blue eyes, rather sandy 
complexion, one gold front tooth, and limps slightly in his 
walk. He was last heard of in Dallas, Texas. There 
is important news waiting for him if he will write to J. E. 
McKee, 1124 Spruce Street, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


NORMAN, MARGARET.—She was born in 1863 and 
her mother died a few weeks later. She has twin sisters, 
Mary and Adelaide, who were eighteen months old when 
their mother died. A family named Carroll took the twin 
girls and a relative cared for Margaret. The mother’s 
maiden name was Joseph. Margaret is now fifty-eight 
years old. Any one knowing her present whereabouts 
would do a great favor by writing to E. L., care of 
this magazine. 


HUMPHREYS.—I have not seen my parents Pa about 
non gd years, and I would like very mu nd 
hem if possible. I last saw them in San en” Cali- 
esta, in 1900. I had brothers, Roland, Louis, 
and Chester, who were all younger than I, and two sis- 
ters, called Pearl and Diamond. Pearl at that time was 
about two years old and Diamond was about nine months old. 
If any one can give me information that would help mo 
to find some of my folks, 1 will be deeply grateful for the 
Kindness. H. R. Humplireys, care of this magazine, 


SMITH, WILLIAM, also known as Arthur Evans. His 

@ is in Seattle. When last heard from he was work- 
ing on a ranch near Bakersfield, California, He is twenty- 
six years old, with light-brown hair and light complexion. 
Any information about him will be gladly received by 
Frank Montgomery, R. F. D., Route D, Box 350, Han- 
ford, California. 


eoeee. By o- name is Jose Guillermo. His 
a uttler would like to hear from him. Write 
to 2524 Clark Street, Montreal, Canada ? - 


CLARK, ROBERT.—He was last heard of at Brown- 
Wood, Texas, in March, 1921, He is about six feet tall, 
with blue eyes and brown hair. His daughter would like 
to hear from him and will be grateful to any one who 
+ laa her where he is. Bena Clark, care of this maga- 


GAMERON, JACK, formerly of the Fifth Battalion, Aus- 
paiian Commonwealth Forces. He as last seen by his 
4 at Chocolate Hill, Dardanelles, and was last heard 
Soest pean Hill Surrey, England, after the 

le of Amiens. knowing his present where- 
P. ts sieee communicate with his old trench mate 
H . care of this magexine. 


etiTH, r Rs. MAMIE E.—She was last heard of in 
= cKeesport, Pennsylvania, She is about five 
: in height, of dark complexion, and is musical, 
-~ sg ag as to her whereabouts will be gratefully re- 
to ed hd her grelatives, and she sees this she is asked 


‘0 A. 8. Che 
Pennsylvania » Box 50, Chestnut Ridge P. 0O., 


nPANey, MILLIAM.— About twenty years ago he lived 

sale 7 issouri, where he was employed by a whole- 

® the Se” house. It was said that he had moved 

a att tate of Washington. His sister Emma married 

information’ a ae name is not known. Any 
0" em wi 4 p 

mage, Lakeland, Florida be appreciated by fF. B. 


eS AL.—When last heard from he was prospect- 
toughriders ne’ 2nd it is believed that he went with the 
Kalehtings if “as Cuba. e is asked to write to C. T. 

gale, 13 North Second Street, Strausburg, Penn- 


THOMAS, WILLIAM.—Is forty-three years old, six fee 
be with dark hair and blue eyes, and was last heard ot 
Gardner, South Dakota, eleven years ago, when he was 
the government. Any informa- 
appreciated by, his sister, Mary 
Fox, Route 2, Webbers Falls, Oklahoma. 


FRASER, ALEXANDER. —He was born in June, 1877. 
His brother, who has not seen him for twenty. years, 
would be glad to get any information that would help to 
find him, Charles Fraser, care of this magazine. 


GREEN, E., a barber, —— sat of Detroit, Michigan, 
who was last heard of in 1894. relative is very anx- 
ious to hear from_him or from any ye who can tell where 
he is. Mrs. A. P. Arbergast, Box 134, De Graff, Ohio. 


WRIGHT, W. R.—Please write to your sister. There 
is good news for you. _Let us_ hear m you at once. 
Mother is still living. Your sister, V. oolfields, Vir- 
gin. 


COLE, LE ROY F.—When last heard from he was liv- 
ing at 298 Beaver Street, Watts, California. Any one 
knowing his present address please write to B., care of 
this magazine. 


A. F.—Please write a line to V., care of this magazine. 


ATTENTION: SUB CHASER 37.—Am anxious to get in 
touch with any enlisted men who served on Sub Chaser 37 
between Christmas, 1918, and May 1, 1919. Also with 
enlisted men of the sub chaser force that se out 
of Inverness, Scotland, during the spring of 1919. Ex- 
service, care of this magazine. 


OSS, MELVIN JAMES. Pig is a little over six feet 
with dark hair spa ay nd has served about nine 
the y. last beard from he was sup- 
posed to be " His mother is very anxious to 
and his brothers and sisters 
se again. Any information that will help 4 
this young man back to his family will be very gratefully 
received. Mrs. C. G. Morris, General Delivery, Fort Sam 
Houston, San Antonio, Texas. 


RICHARDSON, LOUIS ALLEN.—He is about five feet 
ten inches tall, forty-one years old, with dark-brown hair 
and gray eyes, and was last heard from at Sundance, 
Wyoming, fourteen years ago. His son would like to have 
news of him and will be deeply grateful to any one who 
can tell him where his father is. Private C. A. Richard- 
son, care of this magazine. 


HENRY, HAROLD L.—Have been trying e pane months 
to locate you through Fisk and others. d J. are also 
very anxious, as nothing has been esa “since you en- 
tered the service. Everything has changed, but the ad- 
dress ig the same as of old.—R. 


VAN SICKLE, WILLIAM.—He has been missing from 
Buda, Illinois, for some months. There is news of great 
importance awaiting him, and he is asked to write to his 
wife, Allie, in care of this magazine. 


ATTENTION, NEWPORT, VERMONT.—Some time after 
October 7, 1900, exact date not known, I was adopted in 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont, by the people I am now living 
with. I was born at the Brightlook Hospital in that city, 
where my mother died after my birth, and I have been 
unable to find out anything about my parents, except 
that my mother’s maiden name was Taylor and that her 
parents reside in Newport, Vermont. have made many 
— to get the desired information, but without suc- 
= ny assistance from readers will be gratefully re- 

ed and highly appreciated. Roy C. L., care of this 
magazine. 


CARPENTER, MINNIE.—Tier father sent her to Hico, 
Texas, to her grandmother, in 1900, when she was four- 
teen years old. She ha ‘ , Annie and 
who married long ago, ¢ Leila been dead 
years. Annie, who married Nabors, is married 
the second time, and would be very napey if she could know 
where Minnie is, and if she is livi Sbe was last 
heard of in San Antonio, Texas, and. "had married 
Jack Raus, but was separated from him later. Any one 

n give news of her, dead or alive, will do a great 
favor by writing to her sister, Mrs. George H. Keller, 142 
Division Street, Amsterdam, New York. 


RAYNER, PAUL LEO.—He left Marshall, Minnesota, 
last July, and is subject to nervous spells. His wife is 
almost dying with grief at his absence, and hopes that 
some kind reader will help to find her husband. She and 
her baby are without support and need him. He Is twenty- 
four years old, five feet five inches tall, with dark-brown 
hair and gray eyes. Any assistance in_finding him will 
always be gratefully remembered. Mrs. Paul Leo Rayner, 
Route 1, Van Horn, Iowa. . 


McCOY, WOODY.—He was last heard from about two 
years ago at Los Angeles. Any one who knows his pres- 
ent whereabouts will do a great favor by writing to Mrs. 
Nora Cooper, Buckner, Arkansas. 


RAINER, HARRY J.—My address is 1325 Lexington 
Avenue, Indianapolis. I accept your terms. Let me hear 
from you soon and give address. L. A. Rainer. 


WALKER, W. H.—He is asked to write to his wife at 
once. She is very sick. Mrs. W. H. Walker, 112 South 
Robert Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Missing Department 


ei Uer ines. ELHERT C.—He 

Pennsylvania, but was 

to be purchasing agent for a construction com- 

He is twenty-three years old and has scars on 

eeks. Any one who knows his ‘whereabouts, please 

communicate with L. Lewis,* 410 East Louisa Avenue, 
Van Wert, Ohio. 


LAFFAN, SARAH.—She was born in Ireland and lived 
for many years at Trout River, New York, somewhere near 
Malone or Ogdensburg. She is about eighty years old, and 
was last heard of in Schenectady, She had two nephews; 
one was called Eddie. Any information will be appre- 
pew | by J. W. Davis, 7 Woodstock Avenue, Mantreal, 

anada. 


WASSER, FRED €E.—When last heard of he was in 
San Pedro, California, on his way Mexico, eight years 
ago. Any ormation concerning him would be very much 
appreciated by an old friend. Mrs, Ada M. Rogers, Box 
82, Lowden, Iowa, 


CLEMENTS, or CLEMMONS, J. K.—Your old chum, 
A. D. Mays, now of Place, Knox County, Kentucky, wishes 
to hear from you. 


BALDWIN, HARRY H., nicknamed ‘‘Baldy.’”"—His _sis- 
ter would appreciate ‘any information about him. Mrs, 
Waid, 128 Shenango Avenue, Sharon, Pennsylvania, 


HOLINFACK, ELSIE, who was last seen in Windsor, 
Canada, is asked to send her address to H. B., care of 
this magazine. 


K.—I was placed in an orphanage in ed 
I_ was three days old, and was adopted fr. 
Charles Knapp when I was ten years old. 7 am 
now thirty-two and married. I have black hair and gray 
eyes, and have been told that my own name was Ethel 
Clark. If I have any relatives living I would be glad to 
hear from them, and would be happy to know my mother 
and father, if they are alive, I shall be deeply grateful 
to any “ted who can tell me something of my parents or 
other relatives. Mrs. Ethel Nixon, 515 Abbott Street, 
Endiknarotie Indiana. 


CHROMLEY, ALICE.—Her last known address 
Lowell, Massachusetts. She is abeut thirty-five years old, 
five feet two inches tall, with brown hair and eyes, and 
has a son about twelve years old. Any news of her will 
be. gladly received by her friend, Miss L. A. Utton, 615 
Byres Place, Chicago, Illinois. 


MOHLER, MARK.—If you see this, write to your mother 
at 4328 Lake Street, Omaha, Nebraska, and send her 
your address so that she can give you some informa- 
tion that will be to your great advantage. Tabitha Mohler. 


was last heard of in 
leaving there for North 


was 


ETHE I have 


write to v 
Butf- 


you.—Jessie, 


L.—Please 
some good news for 
falo, New York. 


LANDERIA, LOUIS PETERSON.—He left Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, in 1927, and was last heard of during the war 
on “Nevada.” He has very black, curly 
ask eyes and is about five feet eight inches 
is asked to write to his friends in Norfolk. L. 
23 Nelson Avenue. 


LIPSKY, MRS. JOSEPH.—Her maiden 
Roman She married about fifteen jears ago and was 
last heard of in Scranton, Pennsylvania. Any _informa- 
tion about her will be greatly appreciated by Henry C. 
Grieger, Route C, Fairfield, Connecticut. 


GLENN.—Please write to 
time about you. All are 
Girard, 


Kansas. 
‘ 

McGAUGHLTY, THOMAS.—He left Montclair, New Jer- 
sey, several months ago, saying that he was going to 
California, and has not been heard from since. Any one 
having knowledge of his present whereabouts, please com- 
municate with William E. Burton, Washington and Madi- 
son Avenues, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


BOHREN, GODFREY.—He was last heard of in 1911, 
at Missoula, Montana. His brother would be glad to hear 
from him or from any one who can give information that 
would help to find him. Rudolph Bohren, New Bedford 
Hotel, Highland Park, Michigan. 


BURMAN, HENRY C.—Please write 
care of her father in Joplin, Missouri 
worry.—F. F. 


CREA, ANTHONY THOMAS.—When last heard of he was 

Johnstown, Pennsylvania, mm April, 1919, and said then 
that he was going to Troy, New York. He has black 
hair and dark-brown eyes, is five feet four inches tall, is 
a barber, and goes by the mame of Tony. A friend has 
important news for him and would be glad to get hi 
present address. M. M., care of this magazine. 


STOKES, VINCENT WALTER.—He left home 
1916, and was last heard of in a_ hospital in 
Washington, four years ago, and all trace of 
been lost since that time. His father and mother have 
died since he left. His brothers would be glad to hear 
from him and would be grateful for any information that 
would help them to know what has become of him. They 
hope he will see this and write to them. His sister-in- 
law, Mrs. C. H. Stokes, B. F. D. 5, Orange Avenue, 
West Haven, Connecticut. 


me and _ forgive me. 
19 Exchange Street, 


B. Reel, 
name was Nora 


Mother worries all the 
General Delivery, 


me. 
well.—Ivah, 


to your wife in 
She is ill from 


in May, 
Tacoma, 
him has 


BORMAN, J. C.—He ts a young civil engineer of 
nessee, and was last heard of in Bluefield, West Ym 
ginia. He will hear of something to his interest {i 
will write to H. N. J., care of this magazine. 


WADE, MARGARET.—She was last heard of in Ne 
York in 1894-95. Her daughter, who was a baby.at tig” 
time, ig now grown up and married, and would be 
lad to get news of her mother. Irene Wade Perry, Ba 
3, BR. B. D. 3, Middleboro, Massachusetts. 


HART.—About two_years ago some 
Methodist pastor at Milton, Florida, inquiring about t 
Reverend Sherod Lewis and Purity Hart, who lived there 
about forty-five years ag Their granddaughter js 
anxious to know who made the inquiry, and will be 
to hear from them. Mrs. B. O. Langham, Everges, 
Alabama. 


BEN P.—Please let me know 
write to you. I expect to leave here soon, a may never 
come to . again, so please answer this. I will mat 
you anywhere you say—Carrie. 


SYLVESTER, ARTHUR.—When last heard from he " 
working for the Western Union Telegraph Company i 
An old friend is anxious to find him af 
of any information as to his whereabouts 
M. Clark, care of this magazine. 


BETTY, ALONZO ALLEN.—He 
Rockford, Washington, twenty-four 


one wrote LF 


where I can see you@ 


left his 
years 


home nee 
and wy 


last heard of a short time later at the home of his gan 
maiden nam 


Bety, 
js baby 
a 


Oregon. His mother’s 
was Emma Lonnie. father, William hes 
is dead, also Frank, and his mother is alone. 
sister, whom he loved so much, is sick, and 
his return. It was heard once . 
d a, but nothing certain was ever known. His 
family will not believe that he is dead, and will be giad 
to hear from any one who has known him or who em 
tell what has become of him Please write to his young 
est sister, Leona M. McDonald, 1027 West Second Aven, 
Spokane, Washington. 


LYNN, CLINTON C.—He is an automobile mechan, 
thirty -elght years old, five feet seven inches tall, wih 
blue eyes, a mole on his nose, and is nearly bald. Ag 
one who knows his address please write to Joe, 7243 Aber 
deen Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


WEED, WALTER ARTHUR.—He was born on the BO 
, 1899, at Chillecothe, Missouri. He is abet 

nine inches tall, with dark-brown hair 

yes isted in the navy in July, 1915, 
Orleans, Louisiana, and was promoted to gupners me 
on the U. S. S. ‘‘Nevada.”’ e was discharged at Phils 
Gelphia about June, 1919, and was last heard from @ 
Philadelphia. informa ae «* 


father_in Lebanon, 


June 25, 1920, in d 
his present whereabouts will be appreciated by 


RUMLEY, A. PHILIP.—He was last heard 
Texas, during the first “ey months of 1917 
employed by the Wi ye Auto Supply Co. 
of Station No. 2 A ny one who knew him @ 

his stay at Dallas, or can give his present address, 

do a great favor by communicating with A. W. P., a 

of this magazine, 


VAUGHAN.—My sister Myrtle and I 
home’ at Richmond, Virginia. I was 
ily named Akers when 1 was seven 
igs younger than I am and I don’t know 
come of her. I am-now twenty-one and 
and should be very grateful to any one W 
me information that will help me to find my 
fore I was adopted my name was Charlie Vaughan. 
now William Lee Akers. Please write in care of 
magazine. 


GRIFFITH, or ROSE.—She lived in Seattle during 
the summer of 1917. A friend would be glad to bear 
her or from any "a: who knows her address. R. C. @. 

of this magazine. 


BURLEY.—Please come to Texas soon to take cate @ 
your ranch and farm, as they are on your trail.—P. 


GROTH, FRANK.—His last known address was 542 ; 
Peters Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. His brothe 
very anxious to find him and will be grateful to any one 
who can give him any assistance. Adolphe Groth, care 
this magazine. 


NEWTON, SUSIE AMANDA.—She was put into a ail 
dren’s home in Charlestown, Massachusetts, when @ 
was about two years old and was taken out by 
unknown person without the knowledge of het ows aol 
ple Her father and mother and one_ brother a oe 
anxious to find her. It was heard 
some years ago, but her marriage sam 
ig not known. She was born in 1878. Any informa 
about her will be gratefully received by her motlet, 
J. E. White, care of this magazine. 


FRED. —Please write to me 
you a - af? very anxious to 
Pasadena, California. 


SIDES, CLYDE A.—He was last heard of in San 
cisco. is six feet tall, dark hair, and blue men 
mother is very much- distressed at his absence and hie 
grateful for eny information that will help her to 
Mrs. O. E. Gossett, care of this magazine. 
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LW: ‘SWEET INC. 
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$85 


spar 


Bi2— 30 
er, 7 fin 
set in Plating in a 
fancy 18K White 
Gold mounting. .$75 


BI7 “Sweetheart” 
Platinum ring set 
with superior fine 
Diamond $! 


820 oo laval- 


liere genuine pearls, 
fine Diamond 
-$28 


622-- Ladi 
ring set wf 
Diamond 


B13—4s 8 Ss 
num Diamond in au 

u hand-engraved 
white Platinum ring. .$100 


White 


Diamonds, 
Gold Shank 
$135 
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Beautiful Xmas Gifts 


On Credit—at Cash Prices 


Blue white, perfectly cut diamonds, 
handsome watches, dainty toilet arti- 
cles. Your choice ON APPROVAL. If 
satisfied after examination, pay only one 
fifth the price—balance in ten monthly 
payments. ABSOLUTELY NO RISK. 
Our Guarantee Value Bond, guarantees 
you a 744% yearly increase in exchange 
value on every diamond purchased. 
Send for FREE 
De Luxe Christmas Catalog 


Thousands of ex- 
quisite designs t 

choose from—every 
article a Rare Bar- 
gain. “Satisfaction 
guaranteed or-your- 
money back.” 


Write Today 
To Dept. 181-T 


Capital, $1,000,000 
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solid 14K White 
» Suaranteed 15 
: $30 
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ASPIRIN 
Buy Your Xmas 
Gifts Now : Name “Bayer” on Genuine 


Only a few cents a day 


Take Aspirin only as told in eaet 
age of genuine Bayer Tablets of 
Then you will be following the dire 
and dosage worked out b physicians 
ing 21 years, and proved safe by1 
Take no chances with substitt 
see the Bayer Cross on tal 
them without fear ion 
Neuralgia, Rheumatis 
ihe, Lumbago and for 
boxes of twelve tablet 
Druggist s also sell larger ] 
is the trade mark of Bai 
Me noaceticac idester } 








Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, e 
wonderful new discovery tl! 
UST send your name and address for relieves rupture, will be sent on 
our 128-page book of diamonds, watches and } trial. No obnoxious springs or 
jewelry on credit. Millions of dollars worth of pads. 


jewelry from which to choose your Xmas gifts. Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Your choice sent you on approval, without a 
penny down. Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and draws 
the broken bi arts together a u_ would a brok 


Charge Account Plan limb. No salves. No lic Durable, cheap. > 
; ‘ on trial to prove it. Protected by U. S. patents 
Don’t send a penny in advance. Your simple Catalog and measure blanks ma ailed free, Send 
reque st ag any diamond or pore fe ya eh y, 720 name and address today hall, Mich 
choose. ren 1f comes ex amine it and,ii i is no 

greate st bargain you have ever secn, scnd it back at BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 212F State St., Mars 

our expense. If you decide to keep it, you can pay at aoe 
the rate of only a few cents a day. 7 ee ee 


8% Yearly Dividends 
Yoo oruftandessh ate zesty tncrenee in HEADACHES 
Write Today |} peeeea 


for Xmas Catalog 


Send your name and address now. No obligation. 
Beautiful Xmas catalog comes free by return mail 


pee all shout Lyon weet Account Plan. See 

Seas ae — © Girls! G iris! 
Save Your Hair 
New York NY. With Cuticura 


Soap and Ointment to clear dani rt ff anditchin hy 
each. Samples free of Cuticura, Dept. D, Mali 
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Gentle on Hosiery 


With the All-Rubber, ingeniously 


fashioned Oblong Button, the 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


Holds the stocking in place securely—but 
without injury to the most delicate silk fabric 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, BOSTON 

















Makers of the famous BOSTON GARTER for MEN 
DIAMOND 


FREE | RING. OFFER 


rtise our famous Hawaiian im 
the world 
w abs« olutely 
f 8 14k gold f. ring, set with 
Nawaiian im, diamond—in beautiful zing bes 
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eturn and money refunded 
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ears & REED, Dept.412 
MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 


ill You Sell Us Your Spare Time? 


We will train 
Ocany 


ou to write show cards for us. 
sing or soliciting; we supply you with 
itady work; distance no object; will pay you from 
Ito $50a week. Wilson Methods, Limited, 
Jept. H., 64 East ‘Voronto, Canada. 


Richmond, 





saltia book tells you when to use 
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teacattes, , OF inregular band; how 
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MAKES AN IDEAL PRESENT 
Re iriis arins ook on atl a ovary 
BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
HER 424 Buescher Block, Elkbart,Ind. 











ise mention this magazine 


“Blake is the Man!” 
ake is the Man! 
“T told Hartley he was a ‘comer’—and this 
confirms my judgment! Listen to this letter :— 
Dear Sir: 
You will no doubt be glad to know that James H. Blake, 
one of your employees of whose excellent work as a student 


we have been advising you each month, has completed his 
course and has been granted a diploma 


International Correspondence Schools 

“That settles the manager question. The 
man who cares enough about his future to 
invest some of his spare time in training is 
the kind we want in this firm’s responsible 
positions. 

“That $5,000 salary will mean a lot to Blake 
and his family. I’ll send for him now! It’s a 
pleasure to promote a man who deserves it.” 


There is a job ahead of you that some man is going to 
be picked for. And your boss can’t take chances. He is 
going to choose a trained man. Why don’t you put your- 
self in line for that promotion? 

One hour a day spent with the I. C. S. in your own 
home will bring you bigger money, more comforts, more 
pleasures, all that success means. Don’t let another single 
priceless hour of spare-time go to waste! Without cost 
or obligation of any kind, let us prove that we can help 
you. Just mark and mail this coupon. 

— ee ee ee eee eee TEAR OUT HERE meee cee eee ee ee ee 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3035-C SCRANTON, PA. 

Without cost or obligation please explain how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject before which I have marked an X 
in the list below: 
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Electric Wiring 
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F} BOOKKI oR 
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Thanks to a good dealer you can ge 
WHITING “ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


< Buyers of them always get 
| l dued deals, no discards - - 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L.WHITING-J.J. ADAMS CO.,Boston,US 


—_— Grech Manufacturers for Over 112 Years and the Largest in in the et 
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3 RE PROFESSIONAL TONE 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


and lessons sent on free trial. Violin, Tenor Banjo, Hawaiian Guitar, 
Ukulele, Mandolin, Cornet, Banjo Mandolin, Banjo Ukulele, Guitar, 
Banjo Guits ir, or Banjo Wonderful new Se ed system of teac h- 
ing note music by mail. Four lessons will teach you several pieces, 
Over 100,000 successful players. Do not miss ‘this free ti ial offer. 


Write for booklet. No obligations. 
SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIG, Inc., 
;_1815 Orchard Street, Dept. 129, Chicago. Illinois 


YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 
S BUT YOUR NOSE? 
ee THIS DAY and AGE attention to your appearance is an abso 




























necessity if you expect to make the most out of life. Not only should 
you wish to appear as attractive as possible, for your own 
satistaction, which is alone well worth your efforts, but you will find tt 
wor A n general judging you gre: me y, if r holl t u looks 
| the: refore it p t ) f Permit no one to see 
i you potent otherwise; it w ! Upon the impre 
oo tantly n teat € your life. Which 
t r ultir c ti 
M TRAIT M I 
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M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1489 Ackerman Bldg., Binghamton. N Y. 
Also For Sale at Riker-Hegeman, Liggett’s and other First-Class Drug Stores 
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Christmas Catalog 
aa =~ ee CASH OR 
Reduced 33%% CREDIT 
Liberty Bonds Accepted B ig 
, Write for Free Wonderful Bar- i 
. gain Catalog today. Credit terms 
IN, fully explained. . Amazing money 6 e ° ° 
SE Ww ces on Diamonds ite 
ASN and [cae for Christmas Gitte. A Big Raise In Salary 
a Ay Lady yee Ae ag tbe see Solid 
Green Gol« Jiamond set in 


\ Solid White Gold. ae Is Very Easy to Get, if You 
*¥ $83.33 Gor Go About It in the Right Way 


Froportionate reductions on all other 
retge  eapbaanipmanasicd You have often heard of others who 
doubled and trebled their salaries in a year’s 
time. You wondered how they did it. Was it a 
pull? Don’t you think it. Whena man is hired 
, Fhe pila he gets paid for exactly what he does, there is 
nee ‘iationm. Full YP $35 Seshor no sentiment in business. It’s preparing for 
bon et. especia Nat $35. Other Solid Gold Wrist W aches. the future and knowing what to Co at the right 
Bip. God fle, $18 wv. ‘MEN'S WATCHES, Guarantend, $17 50 time that doubles and trebles salaries. 


rOFTIS BROS. & CO. siataes f 


THE OLD RELIABLE CREDIT JEWELERS Remember When You 
Dept, C-222 108 N. State St., Chicago, te al ° 
ee ee ee Were a Kid 
z a a ae : and tried to ride a bike for the very first time? You 
so - thought that you would never Jearn and ther on =e ali of a 


sudden you knew how, and Si aid in scurpris “Why it’s 
It’ 


9 99 a cinch if you know how.’ 3 that wey with most 
*¥ things, and getting a job with big money is no excep- 
| tion to the rule, if you know how. 


he rags BLE Y ° 4 
sib it- We Will Show You How 
n pensive 

nor rubber. Can Without loss to you of a single working hour wecan 

Soe liendaeat oikae young or old. show you a sure way to success and big pay. A large 

1¢ Morley Phone for the number of men in each of the positions listed are en- 

joying their salaries because of our help—we want to 

help you. Make check on the coupon against the job 

' is you want and we will help you get it. Write or print 
ears what glasses are to > " } - c liti ay 
"Write for Free Booklet your name on the coupon and send it in today. 
testime 


Dver the country ‘t AMERICAN SCHOOL 


y th “MOR 1 E Y Dept. G-9192, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
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MORLEY Co., Dept. 758, 26S. 15 St., Phila. ae he ¢ } 
Explain how I caa qualify for posiiion checked: 
— 000 to $15,00 | : $5,000 to 315,01 
ding Contras “te Me whe Tg ye 
)to 
erintendent 
ent Ma nove 
1,000 to ® 
ineer 
Couves. sa 
2((0 to 


0 to 


Engineer 


CUR money back if you can gd from 
£2,500 to $ 


a diamond. DIA-GEMS are guaran- F 
teed absolutely perfect, like blue-white I 


tiamonds. They stand all diamond tests. oo Graduate 


In two year 


urance Expert 


Jlectrie D 
+000 to $10,000 
General Education. 

In one year 


* 
| 


1S an expensive blue-white.diamond. 


Send No Money—15 Days Free 


size and address, We'll send a DIA-GEM 
rcel post. Deposit only $4.00 with post- 
t, not a payment. Wear our valuable 
You assume no risk. ff satisfied, pay only 
nths. Your moncy back If not satisfied. 


: DIA-GEM com PANY Div. 551 Wort | Building 


Name 


Address 
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Home-Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried 
position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you how, guide 
you step by step to success and help solve your per- 
sonal business problems, Our p!an enables you to 
train during spare hours without interference with 
your present duties. Give us your name and address 
and mark with an ‘‘X’’ below thekind of position you 
want to fill. We will mail catalog and full particulars 
regarding our low cost monthly payment plan. Alzo 
our valuable book for ambitious men, ‘‘Ten Years’ 
Promotion In One.’’ Tear out, marl: and mail the cou- 
= today. No obligation to you. Let us prove to you 

ow this step has helped thousands of ambitious men 
to real success. 
—_———— Coupon Oo 


LaSalle Extension 
University 
Dept. 1265-R_ Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me catalog and 
full information regarding the 
course and service I have 
marked with an X below. Also 
a copy of your 2 “Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One,’’ 
all without obligation to me. 





my i Mi: raining for Official, 

Managerial, Sales, and Executive positions. 
Higher Accountancy: Training for positions 
as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public Ac- 
countant, Cost Accountant, etc, 
Traffic Management—Foreign and Domestic: 
Training for positions as Railroad and Industrial 
Traffic Manager, etc. 

| Accousting and Station Manage- 
ment: Training for Railway Auditors, Comp- 
trollers, Accountants, Clerks, Station Agents, 
Members of Railway and Public Utilities Com- 
missions, etc. 
Law: Training for Bar: LL. B. Degree. 


Commercial Law: Reading, Reference, and 
Consultation Service for Business Men, 

im) Industrial Management Efficiency: Training 
for Production Managers, Department Heads 
and all those desiring training in the 48 factors 
of efficiency. 

Business Letter-Writing: Training for posi- 
tions as Correspondent, Mail Sales Director, and 
all Executive Letter-Writing positions, 
Banking and Finance: Training for e:-ecutive 
positions in Banks and Financial Institutions, 

C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced Accountants 
Prepares for State Board and Institute Exami- 
nations. 

Modern Foremanship: Training inthedirection 
and handling of industrial forces—for Execu- 
tives, Managers, Superintendents, Contractors, 
Foremen, Sub-foremen, etc. 

C Personnel and Employment Management: 
Training for Employers, Employment Managers, 
Executives, Industrial Engineers. 

im Business English: Training for Business Cor- 
respondents and Copy Writers. 

C) Expert Bookkeeping: Training for position as 
Head Bookkeeper. 

Commercial Spanish 


{] Effective Speaking 
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Positively best tire offer of the yearl All 
makes—and two for less than the usual cost of 
Our big volume means best tire values! No dali 
treads or sewed tires. Thousands of steady 
everywhere are getting full mileage out of 
tires and you 
too, can eo 1 2 . dn 0 ay M IL 
You can see the mileage in our tires, Order af 
prove it. But order now! This is a special lot, slighty 
used, selected for record-breaking sale. Supply limial 
—and going double-quick. 
Note the big saving on orders for two tires of wml 
2 Extra Tebes 






size, 1 Tire ires 
80x3 $ 7.45 $11.95 $1.8 
x3 45 8.75 14.15 La 
832x344 9.95 15.90 18 
81x4 10.96 16.95 25 
32x4 12.95 19.78 24 
83x4 13.45 20.95 2.6 
84x4 14.46 22.45 28 
84x44 16.45 22.90 $3 
835x444 16.15 24.95 $8 
35x65 16.95 26.15 3.8 
37x56 17.15 26.65 3% 


One Free tube with each two tires orcered 
SEND NO MONEY. Shipment C.O.!). Express or Paredit 
Examine tires on arrival andif not fulls satisfied, peta ue 
seand your money will bepromptly refun State whete| 
Straight Side or Clincher. DON’T DELAY! ORDER NOW! 
ALBANY TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
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Wear a LIZNITE GEM RING 
e 











In, J 
derfu ZN RINGS, ith 
he fire and s e of the finest 
will be sent you by return mail. 
Solid Gold Mountings 
& 3 And ali rings are hand engrewt # 


with full carat weight LIZNITE @& 
Select the one you like best 
No. 1—$18.50 2—$16.50 Sia 
No. 4— 15.50 6— 12.0 
Size must be included when orderiet 
When your LIZNITE GEM BING 


ay the mail man $4.50, 
‘, monthly until paid. Money backsey 
within 10 days if not perfectly 


Get a Liznite Gom Ring Today 


THE LIZNITE GEM COMPA 
“The House of Quality and Pries” 
| Dept 1220 = 128 N, Wells St.,coieunl 


Stop Using a Tr 





TUART’S PLAPAO - PADS 
or nes from the truss, f 
being medicine applicators 





made self-adhesive pur 
posely to hold the distended 
Prascles securely in place. 
No straps, buckies or spring 
attached — cannot slip, 8? 
cannot chafe or press against 
the pubic bone. Thousands 
ave successfully treated 
( x themselves at home wi 
a ** | ad hindrance from work—most gui 
: obstinate cases conquered. po 
Soft ag velvet—easy to apoly—inexpensive 1 
Gold Medal and Grand Prix. Process é, aon 
natural, so afterwards no further use bed 
prove it by sending Trial of Piapao absolu' 
Write name on Coupon and send TODAY. } b 


Plapao Co. 633 Stuart Bidg., St. Low 


Reduced 
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We have always sold for cash only, but to unload our 
E surplus stock, we wil! yen Carre See murits WED reliable 


m buyers, if desire d. The 


= c bee. rhe d 
. Genaine | nhs diemonts 
oe 


d One caret $195.00. Former retail cash price $325.00; fF; 
3-4 carat $146.25; 1-2 carat $97.50; 1-4 carat $48.75. 
satisfied pay 1-5 of price and balance in 10 monthly payments. 

We guarantee to satisfy you or refund your money. 
J Order direct from advertisement or write for 128-page catalog 
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Would You Like Such a Result as This? 
anes you w ant free, a trial box of poskert 
i sstul in so many cases 


a © why not 
for yourse if? Kos ‘ott Is use¢ 

r| wome nj it is perfectly harmle 

ts hair ye gt reg 


Koskott fsheretory, East 32d St., KA-26, New York, N. ¥, 
DEAFNE ESS IS MISERY 
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i was Deaf and had eer Notees 
dy My invisible Antis Ea 
nd st popes Tis sai 


see 


| De 
.P. artiall “ge ns 
‘f asy to put in, 
omforts.’’ In- 
expe Write i Booklet and my sworn 
statement of how I re ed my hearing. 


A. Q. LEONARD 
8 705th Avenue * © New York City 
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I ngthens th roots and follicles, 


ry This 


on Your 
Hair 15 Days 


let your mirror prove the results 


rite today for the trial. 


that dert logists and skin specialists 
agreed heginning of baldness is 
gradual thi ut of the hair and that 
S duc he in the scalp, it wi as not 
vercome it. So it is 

2 hinning out of the hair, 
air, ( , gray hair, bald patches, 
i nd othe r such afflictions 
; a lp The new method 
makes 
sanitary and puts life, 
the old and grow ing hair. 
this in 15 days in your 
ess in your Send 
r the 15 days home trial 
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cas¢ 


44 East Sard St. New York 
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FREE 


mystery 
you know 

villainies 
th the huge m 


“A Vampire Soul 
Behind a Lovely Face’’ 


her hom« 
raving maniac, 
with horror 
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nt him away a 

y yet transhxed 
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n love this exquisite 

wedding, and then, at a word from 
The mystery grips yvou—it i 
comes only from the pen 
writers, Conan Doyle 

Doyle has a_ book 

nay fight beside Nige! 

of Ezra Girdleston 

an-eating plant 

Nihilists; you 

fiend of the sins , 
love stories is Doyle’ 

cht tales. 


woman up to 


Sir 


among. the 
vy with the 
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most stirring prize 


CONAN DOYLE 


in 10 beautiful volumes 


great 


for a few pennies a day 


38 Master Tales o} 
Mystery, in 3 volumes 


that have been written, these thirty 
( en’ **Roon +t ad 


SEND NO MONEY— 


just the coupon 


cliy 


P. F. COLLIER 


416 West 13th Street, New York 
on approv 


n 10 volu 
Mas ter 
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‘to twelve 


i the Master Tales of 
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perfect “u 
ite Diamond, 
A2 Ladies 7 Diam nu 
cluster platinum set, re- A3--Gents " i 
sembles $350 seilthive, gold Gypsy ring set wit! 
2 beautiful Diamonds 
ruby center, 0. 


Babe Ruth says: 
‘I 


a lot of 

say 

all low price, 
* Wateh Co 


A5—Ifand en- 

sraved Tulip 

solid 14K white 
» 15 

vement » - 

~ cg 

fine iin ui 

When. SO = 


Pay Next Year 


for your 


Christmas Gifts ! 


ORDER NOW 
DON'T SEND A PENNY 

—goods come to you for examination. 
Pay ('/5) 20% only if you are satisfied 
Take a full year to pay the balance. 
“ROYAL” diamonds are genuine first 
quality blue white perfect cut. Every 
article an exceptional value. All goods 
sent on approval for 30 Days’ Trial. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. No references 
demar ded—no red tape—no money in 
advance. 10° Discount for Cash, 

8° yearly Dividends in exchange 

allowance guaranteed on every 

diamond purchased from us. 

“ROYAL” CHRISTMAS 
CATALOG FREE 

The most complete catalog ever pub- 
lished of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
Silverware, Cameras, Ivory Toilet 

ets, etc., sent free. Prices the lowest 

quality the highest. 30 Days’ Trial 
and a full year to pay on everything 
you order from our $2,000,000.00 stock 

Send for your free copy today. 
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et your Kodak 
keep the Christmas Story 


astman Kodak Company Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 





CAS—20'yr. G. 
Plain—$3.50 


| 28C-—$2.75 


For Christmas? 
—a Sheaffer Pen and Pencil 


GIFTIE SETS 
Containing a 
Sheaffer Pen 
and “Prope!l— 

'—Expel” 
Pencil of the 
same design. 





"No. 89C Ebony “Lifetime” —14K Gold—$15.00 


SHEAFFERS 


| AT THE BETTER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
= _FORT MADISON, IOWA CHICAGO NEW YORK KANSAS CITY DENVER SAN 


— 





